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TO 


HIS  EXCELLENCY 


THE 


Right  Hon.  EARL  MULGRAVE, 

IX)aD  LIEUTENANT  OF   IRELAND, 
ETC.  VrC.  ETC. 


My  Lord, 

Although  the  following  pages  are  too 

trifling  to  occupy  the  attention  of  your 

Excellency,  whose  valuable  abilities  are 

now  directed  to  the  well-being  of  a  long 

suffering  country,  yet  encouraged  by  the 

kindness  with  which  you  accepted  this 
humble  tribute  of  respect,  I  boldly  ven- 
ture forward,  relying  rather  on  your  con- 
siderate indulgence,  than  on  my  own 
efforts. 

Thus,  as  a  picture  derives  brilliancy 
firom  being  placed  in  a  judicious  and 
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favourable  light,  so  I  trust  that  your  pa- 
tronage will  reflect  a  lustre  on  my  work, 
diBplaying  to  advantage  the  merits  it  may 
possess,  and  obtaiuiDg  from  the  public 
that  approbation  your  condescension  must 
imply. 

With  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  honour  your  Excellency  has  so  gra- 
ciously conferred. 

Allow  me  to  remain. 
My  Lord, 
Your  obedient  and  respectful 

C.  E.  L. 


Cbm  CL*mi,  Cqdhti  Galwat, 
14tk  Jamuary.  1836. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Oh  !  toi,  qui  n*a  jamais  dii  naStre, 
Gage  trop  cher  d'an  fol  amour, 
Puiaaea  tu  ne  jamais  reconnoitre 
L'erreor  qui  te  donna  1«  jour. 

Que  ton  eniance  goute  en  secret 
Le  bonheor  que  pour  elle  est  fait ; 
£t  qne  TenTie  toate  la  Tie 
Ignore,  ou  taise  ton  secret. 

Memory  is  a  strange  faculty — commencing 
in  doubt — terminating  in  certitude— over  which 
the  mind,  however  powerful,  can  exert  but  little 
control ;  we  know  not  whence  it  arises :  its  ra- 
diant phantasies  dance  in  wild  succession  before 
us ;  we  know  not  whence  they  came,  or  when 
the  rainbow  joys  of  remembrance  are  to  be  ob* 
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scured  by  years,  or  perhaps  totally  eclipsed  on 
this  side  of  the  grave;  imperceptible  are  the 
connecting  links  which  lead  by  a  mysterious 
chain  from  the  unconsciousness  of  infancy  to 
the  maturity  of  mental  excellence, — from  the 
sublimities  of  comprehensive  thought,  to  the 
helpless  imbecility  of  age.  As  we  look  back  on 
the  days  of  our  childhood,  some  events  picture 
themselves  forth  in  gigantic  proportions,  whilst 
others  of  equal,  perhaps  greater  importance,  are 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  surrounding  ignorance, 
until  an  unexpected  ray  of  intellectual  light 
breaks  through  the  clouds  of  forgetfulness,  and 
displays  them  with  dazzling  fidelity  to  the  eye 
of  recollection,  and  we  wonder  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  capricious  despotism  with  which 
this  heavenly  prerogative  asserts  its  latent 
power.  Thus,  when  endeavouring  to  recall  the 
fleeting  images  of  that  which  is  past,  we  find 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  earliest  from  amongst 
the  number  of  confused  impressions  which  al- 
ternately crowd  upon  the  aching  brain,  or  evade 
the  search  of  our  most  anxious  scrutiny. 
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Of  many  things,  I  retain  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea,  especially  of  my  own  feelings,  under  the 
pressure  of  Tarious  circumstances ;  but  of  exter- 
nal objects,  my  perception  proved  less  keen, 
and  has  probably  continued  thus  through  life. 
Some  people  can  describe  what  they  have  not 
precisely  witnessed  or  experienced,  whereas  I 
have  often  endured  that  which  I  never  could 
depict. 

The  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  living  in 

France,  but  I  well  knew  that  I  was  not  French, 

and  had  little  connection  with  the  country  be- 

I 
yond  residing  there. 

My  father  occupied  a  large  chateau  in  Nor- 
mandy, (or  rather  in  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,)  situated  between  the  ancient  city  of 
Caen  and  the  picturesque  sea-port  of  Honfleur, 
where  he  continued  established,  as  he  said,  for 
the  advantages  of  shooting  and  fishing ; — entre 
nous,  he  probably  found  it  an  eligible  resi- 
dence for  more  reasons  than  I  can  possibly 
assign;  but  having  exceeded  his  means  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Gienmore,  being 
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averse  to  paying  farther  debts^  or  reaping  a 
second  crop  of  the  young  gentleman's  wild 
oatBy  the  fact  of  his  remaining  abroad  may  be 
accounted  for  without  anv  considerable  effort  of 
conjectural  ingenuity. 

The  Right  Honourable  George  Desmond, 
commonly  called  Viscount  Esdale,  had  been  a 
fiMhionable  man,  and  what  is  now  termed  in 
polite  language,  a  Roue;  but  he  was  an  elegant 
Roue;  he  was  not  the  sporting  frequenter  of  the 
Fives  Courts,  or  the  lounging  inmate  of  a  Club- 
house ;  his  vices  were  all  tinged  with  the  gentle- 
manly colouring  of  high  breeding;  he  was  strictly 
correct  in  discharging  his  gambling  debts,  at 
the  risk  of  his  personal  liberty  when  importu- 
nate  tradesmen  presumed  to  threaten  arrest; 
accepted  a  challenge  without  hesitation,  and 
considered  himself  a  man  of  honour ;  in  short,  he 
was  the  type  of  a  certain  species  which  are 
gradually  becoming  extinct*  At  the  time  of 
vrhich  I  am  now  writing.  Lord  Esdale  was  a 
most  agreeable  rifacimento  of  half  the  Eng- 
lish noblemen  scattered  on  the  Continent,  or 
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ranniDg  the  gauntlet  of  dissipatioB  at  home ; 
he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  approaching 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  remaricably  handaome, 
with  an  aristocratic  cast  of  countenance,  pot* 
sessing  considerable  natural  abilities  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  render  his  conversation  pleasing, 
and  to  impart  refinement  to  manners  that 
were  generally  admired  for  the  off-handed  east 
which  characterized  them  in  familiar  inter* 
course. 

I  was  then  an  urchin  in  petticoats,  of  whom 
his  lordship  was  extremely  fond,  dind  judiciously 
encouraged  in  every  kind  of  mischief,  which  he 
thought  denoted  spirit ;  and  as  I  clambered  on 
his  knee  with  infantine  playfulness,  he  taught 
me  to  quaff  claret  and  despise  water-drinkers 
and  milksops.  At  six  years  old  I  was,  what 
sensible  people  would  call,  irretrievably  spoilt, 
as  he  never  punished  any  faults  excepting  two, 
viz.  cowardice  and  falsehood:  to  do  myself 
justice  I  was  not  addicted  to  either.  It  was  at 
this  memorable  period  that  I  assumed  the  more 
masculine  appurtenances  of  **  unmentionables," 
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and  on  presenting  myself  with  childish  pride  in 

my  new  and  most  desired  garments.  Viscount 

Esdale  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore  he 

would  make  a  man  of  me. 

By  degrees  Chateau  Belle    Isle  became  a 

fashionable  resort.  The  retirement  which  at 
first  seemed  expedient  was  now  become  irksome 
to  my  father^  and  he  gradually  opened  his 
house  to  a  succession  of  friends.  Our  society, 
habits,  and  hours  partook  of  a  mixed  character, 
or  perhaps  I  should  convey  a  more  adequate 
notion  by  saying,  no  character  at  all.  It  re- 
sembled a  Bachelor's  Hall  in  England,  where 
all  the  sober  regulations  of  time  and  fitness  are 
neglected.  Freedom  was  the  motto.  We  had 
constant  relays  of  visitors,  squires,  half-pay 
officers,  French  Counts,  English  younger  bro- 
thers, Irish  adventurers,  with  an  occasional 
3prinkling  of  broken-down  peers  of  the  united 
kingdom,  who  came  to  ''  refresh  at  Esdale's." 
We  seldom  saw  a  female,  if  I  except  one,  who 
must  claim  an  especial  notice :  that  lady  was 
my  mother ! ! ! 
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It  appears  as  if  I  ought  to  change  the  pen 
and  ink  when  endeayouring  to  poortray  that 
sweet  and  chastened  being.  She  bore  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  coarse  elements  surrounding  her. 
How  she  existed  in  such  a  rude  atmosphere^ 
bow  she  ever  could  have  sought  its  contamina* 
tion^  was  a  problem.  She  was  young  then,  and 
beautiFul ;  her  humiliations,  which  were  frequent, 
must  have  redeemed  her  former  errors,  if  she 
had  been  guilty  of  any.  There  was  a  gentle 
winning  softness  of  manner  that  eminently  dis- 
tinguished her,  and  twined  around  the  hearts  of 
all ;  yet  she  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  shrinking 
from  the  casual  contact  of  my  father's  boister- 
ous inmates  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror. 
She  used  to  gaze  on  me  until  the  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  drooping  eyelids,  and  prayed  too  — 
often  and  alone,  unless  when  I  crept  cautiously 
into  her  private  apartment,  and  nestling  in  her 
bosom,  repeated  in  lisping  simplicity  the  fervent 
aspirations  of  my  kneeling  parent,  who  closed 
my  little  palms  within  her  own  as  she  taught 
me  a   few  short  orisons  suited  to  my  tender 
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years,  the  recollection  of  which  has  long  since 
been  swept  away  by  the  whelming  torrent  of 
erents.  Her  prayers  were  more  of  a  penitential 
character  than  the  overflowings  of  thankfulness : 
she  spoke  in  supplication  rather  than  in  confi* 

dence My  father  joined  not  even  in  the 

outward  forms  of  worship ;  he  affected  contempt 
for  the  superstitious  observances  of  every  church, 
and  seemed  glad  to  remain  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  his  conduct  and  peculiar  tenets  were  alike 
free  from  the  investigating  commentaries  of  well- 
meaning  neighbours,  and  which  protected  him 
from  the  necessity  of  church-going,  the  imper- 
tinence of  churchwardens,  the  rapaciousness  of 
tithe-exacting  parsons,  the  interference  of  over- 
seers, the  pecuniary  annoyance  of  rate-paying, 
and  the  whole  burden  and  pressure  of  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  political  obligation. 

To  return  to  my  mother,  whose  softening  in- 
fluence with  Lord  Esdale,  was  infinitely  better 
felt  than  perceived,  she  was,  indeed,  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  charity  and  good  offices,  a 
ministering  angel  of  comfort  to  the  household; 
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of  mdalgeBce  and  forbearance  to  alL  When 
the  noisy  festiyities  in  the  parlonr  were  pro- 
longed until  late  at  night,  when  the  cUmax  of 
revelry  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  when  the  merry 
jest  went  round  the  joyous  circle,  and  the  bois- 
terous laugh  by  which  it  was  accompanied  re- 
echoed through  the  building,  when  all  below 
was  uproar  and  gladness,  my  mother  used  to 
come  with  stealthy  pace  to  watch  my  slombers, 
smooth  my  pillow,  and  still  my  wayward  cries 
with  soothing  nursery  lullabies,  that  even  now 
haunt  me  with  their  mournful  cadence  in  the 
dead  of  night,  when  the  winds  of  heaven  are  let 
loose.  Still  I  think  I  sec  the  tall  elegant  figure 
robed  in  white,  as  she  bent  fondly  over  the  crib 
in  which  I  reposed,  her  dark  hair  simply  parted 
on  her  brow,  and  her  refulgent  eyes  beaming 
maternal  love  through  the  silken  lashes  that  al- 
most swept  her  cheek. 

Her  taste  was  refined ;  she  was  fond  of  flow- 
ers—  of  poetry  —  of  romance;  her  attachment 
to  Lord  Esdale  proved  it  He  was  a  sort  of 
idol  enshrined  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart, 

BO 
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to  which  she  offered  an  inward  and  never-failing 
devotion,  to  whom  she  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifice  a  woman  ever  consummated.  Hers 
was  the  unmurmuring  immolation  of  self ; —  she 
loved  him,  as  one  does  love,  when  there  is 
nought  else  in  the  wide  world  to  cherish  or 
bind  us.  Whatever  her  family  or  connections 
might  be,  they  were  unknown  to  us,  and  she 
remained  totally  unnoticed  by  them;  and  the 
familiarity,  even  the  acquaintance  of  strangers 
was  equally  avoided  with  the  sensitive  delicacy 
of  her  nature.  But  the  all-absorbing  passion 
inspired  by  Lord  Esdale*  was  neither  shared  in 
proportion,  or  did  it  meet  the  reward  its  con- 
stancy deserved.  He  was  addicted  to  the  world 
—  its  pleasures  —  its  intoxications  ;  he  was  im- 
patient of  the  slightest  restraint  her  presence 
imposed  upon  his  indulgences.  He  grew  tired 
of  the  seclusion  of  a  country  life,  and  he  was 
growing  weary  of  the  gentle  companion  who 
had  hitherto  enlivened  his  voluntary  retreat ;  the 
habit  of  variety  my  be  suspended  for  an  interval, 
but  it  is  not  easily  subjugated.    The  mild  ra-> 
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diance  of  bcr  Btar  was  on  the  wane :  first  came 
indiffidrence,  cddness, — then  neglect^  symptoms 
of  irritation  and  unprovoked  anger.    This  con- 
tinued some  considerable  time,  and  was  borne 
with  unrepining  meekness^  until  the  unequivocal 
appearance  of  a  rival,  who  had  formerly  exercised 
the  meretricious  profession  of  an  opera-dancer, 
hastened  my  mother's  precipitate  departure.     I 
have  a  faint  reminiscence  of  receiving  frequent 
and  tearful  kisses  bestowed  from  the  fond  lips 
of  my  weeping  parent ;  a  plain  locket  contain- 
ing dark  hair,  forming  what  were  then  to  me  most 
mysterious  initials,  was  fastened  round  my  little 
neck  with  her  trembling  hands,  that  met  in  a 
close  embrace,  protracted  with  agonizing  emo- 
tion ...  It  was  followed  by  a  cruel  separation, 
proclaimed   to  my  infant  ears  by   the  hollow 
rumbling  sound  of  rapidly  receding  wheels. 

I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night,  and  rose 
next  morning  with  pale  cheeks  and  swollen 
features.  Lord  Esdale  looked  grave  and  dis- 
satisfied, but  soon  commenced  a  system  of  rough 
consolation,  that  took  effect  spontaneously,  con- 
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mating  of  the  free  donatioa  of  a  poney  to  ride, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  my  secret 
aspirations;  a  favourite  dog  was  allowed  to 
follow  us ;  and  the  society  of  a  groom  was  super- 
added,  by  way  of  improving  my  morals,  manners 
and  general  demeanour. 

As  time  wore  on,  I  gradually  forgot  the 
sorrow-Btricken  Hagar,  who  had  left  her  Ismael 
in  this  intellectual  wilderness ;  but  although  her 
image  faded  from  my  thoughts,  it  was  conse- 
crated in  the  deep  well  of  latent  affection ,  and 
I  never  could  abide  the  presence  of  the  salta- 
tory fair  one,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  favour 
of  Lord  Esdale,  in  spite  of  sundry  tokens  of 
good-will,  presents  of  sweet-meats,  finery,  toys, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  iU-judged  indulgence,  for 
which  I  proved  contumaciously  ungrateful. 

Events  occurred  about  this  period,  inducing 
my  father  to  return  to  England,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  reluctant  permission  from  the  Earl  of 
Glenmore,  to  inhabit  the  family  mansion,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  and  concomitant  decay. 
Our  whole  establishment  was  removed  and  soon 
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domiciliated  at  Desmond  Hall,  a  fine  old  ma^ 
Borial  place,  built  according  to  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  with  gables,  and  somewhat 
low  ceilings,  oak  wainscottings,  dark  pannels, 
and  wide  stairs.  A  profusion  of  luxuriant  timber 
surrounded  the  house,  and  screened  its  ancient 
walls  from  the  northern  and  westerly  storms, 
whilst  an  extensive  lawn  unfolded  itself  in 
front,  sloping  towards  the  southern  aspect,  giving 
the  ensemble  an  air  of  sunny  cheerfulness.  A 
range  of  offices  and  gardens  filled  up  therear,and 
completed  the  domestic  economy  of  a  residence 
calculated  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  its  inmates* 
The  park,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres, 
was  beautifully  diversified  with  wood  and  water. 
When  I  observe  that  this  hereditary  domain  was 
situated  in  the  most  romantic  part  of  Devon- 
shire, reaching  the  boundaries  of  Cornwall,  no 
farther  description  of  its  local  advantages  or 
picturesque  beauties  need  be  added. 

Here  we  continued  the  same  style  of  existence 
as  at  Chateau  Belle  Isle :  the  family  circle,  how- 
ever, increased ;   to  my  inexpressible  disgust. 
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there  was  a  baby,  which  in  most  houses  becomes 
an  object  of  interest,  and  concentrates  around  its 
little  self  the  sympathies  and  good  offices  of  all 
its  seniors ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  in  this 
instance :  the  intruder^  far  from  welcome,  was 
consigned  to  the  obscurity  of  an  upper  apart- 
ment, from  whence  it  seldom  emerged.  After 
a  suitable  interval,  came  another  unwished-for 
guest:  how  I  hated  them  ! — how  my  young  heart 
swelled  with  bitterness ! — ^how  the  rancour  of 
jealousy  and  envy  distilled  itself  drop  by  drop, 
till  my  boyish  heart  teemed  with  gall !  for  in 
their  solitary  nursery,  at  least,  they  shared  a 
mother's  love,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
companionship.  I  was  alone ! ! !  My  father's 
quick  eye  saw  the  elements  of  discord  springing 
within  me,  and  finding  the  case  might  become 
of  difficult  management,  sent  me  forthwith  to 
an  excellent  preparatory  school  at  a  considerable 
distance,  where  a  limited  number  of  young 
gentlemen  were  carefully  initiated  in  the  various 
branches  of  classics,  belles  lettres,  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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I  went  through  the  routine  of  study  as  most 
children  do^  learning  and  retaining  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  many  things  taught.  I 
grew  tally  healthy,  and  active,  acquiring  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  various  school-boy  craft, 
and  even  aspired  to  the  excellences  of  the  more 
manly  pastime  of  cricket. 

On  entering  my  teens,  an  ocpurrence  took 
place,  which  has  materially  influenced  the  events 
of  my  subsequent  life  and  stamped  indelibility 
on  feelings,  which  otherwise  might  have  taken 
a  far  different  direction.  Naturally  proud,  I  was 
inclined  to  become  overbearing,  and  my  home 
education  was  not  of  a  nature  to  raise  or  purify 
my  sentiments  from  the  dross  of  earthly  vanity 
clinging  to  them*  At  best  I  was  a  wayward 
child,  full  of  morbid  phantasies,  and  strange 
sentiments ;  little  had  been  ever  taught  me^  and 
the  small  knowledge  I  had  gained,  was  the  re- 
sult of  early  impressions,  received  unwillingly, 
which  had  neither  been  conveyed  with  prudence, 
nor  rectified  with  judgment.  I  had  hitherto 
remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of  my  real  posi« 
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tioQ  in  life,  and  of  tbe  peculiar  circamstances 
attending  my  birth.  I  loved  my  fiLther  from  im- 
pulse ;  his  partiality  towards  me  elicited  a  retom. 
I  was  proud  of  being  his  son,  and  conceived  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  those  titles  and  estates 
which  appeared  to  impress  the  multitude  with 
respect,  and  obtained  such  unequivocal  demon- 
strations of  sjBrvility  from  many  whose  opinion 
I  was  taught  to  value^  would  in  their  natural 
succession  devolve  upon  myself.  A  doubt  on 
the  subject  had  never  entered  my  mind,  and 
from  that  reason  I  was  the  less  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  suggestion  of  the  sort.  Fully  con- 
vinced of  my  own  honourable  importance,  the 
arrival  of  a  new  boy  at  the  seminary  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  attract  much 
attention  on  my  part,  had  not  the  sneering 
hauteur  of  his  manner  proved  pre-eminently  re- 
pugnant to  my  own  self-love.  It  was  easy  to 
discover  that  Augustus  Percival  (for  that  was 
his  name)  must  be  the  favourite  of  fortune, 
and  a  spoilt  child  to  boot  He  soon  rendered 
himself  generally  unpopular,  but  with  me  the 
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feeling  extended  beyond  mere  dialike;  I  took 
an  QQOooqaerabte  tttenion  from  the  first  moment 
I  beheld  him,  whibt  he  certainly  appeared  in  a 
great  degree  to  provoke  and  deserre  the  senti- 
ment he  inspired :  we  evidently  shunned  each 
other's  society  as  if  by  instinct 

I  cannot  place  much  belief  in  the  theory  of 
antipathies^  more  particularly  when  no  rational 
cause  can  be  alleged  as  a  foundation  for  such 
premeditated  enmity.  Yet  I  am  tempted  to 
think  that  this  unaccountable  sensation  origi- 
nates in  our  individual  amour  propre,  which 
is  ever  ready  to  take  umbrage  at  some  real  or 
imaginary  superiority  assumed  by  the  object 
of  our  repugnance.  We  rebel  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  others ;  we  are  indignant  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  which  they  seem  guilty,  and  hate 
the  apparent  advantages  that  we  do  not  our- 
selves possess.  Be  this  as  it  may,  pique  never 
fails  to  produce  irritation,  and  our  boyish  dis- 
like, no  longer  dissembled,  became  mutual ;  a 
sort  of  petty  feud  sprang  up  between  us.  Au- 
gustus was  extremely  overbearing  and  tyranni- 
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cal  in  temper,  idle,  and  fond  of  low  porBuits ; 
delighted  in  being  the  head  of  his  company ; 
patronized  a  sycophant  set  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  became  the  leader,  and  defied  all  opposing 
interests.  My  uncontrolled  disposition  could  ill 
brook  the  annoying  assumption  exercised  by 
the  new  comer  at  the  expense  of  those  whose 
situation  in  the  world  happened  to  be  less  pro- 
mising than  his  own,  and  I  made  an  inward 
determination  to  embrace  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  him. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  vacation,  we  pre- 
pared for  a  public  examination.  On  this  occasion 
Percival  roused  himself  from  the  usual  indul- 
gence of  dissipated  indolence,  and  suddenly 
betook  himself  to  that  steady  course  of  reading 
so  long  neglected,  depending  upon  the  natural 
quickness  of  his  apprehension  to  supply  all 
former  deficiency,  and  hoping  to  snatch  the  pre- 
mium for  which  others  in  the  school  had  longr 
been  striving,  thereby  seeking  to  establish  a 
character  for  diligent  application  with  his  supe- 
riors.    Equally  ambitious  of  meriting  the  desir- 
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able  reward,  I  had  studied  very  liard  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  my  unremitting 
exertions  obtained  the  prize,  which  is  more 
commonly  awarded  to  persevering  industry  than 
to  the  evanescent  flashes  of  capricious  talent. 
My  unsuccessful  opponent,  exasperated  by  de» 
feat,  did  not  seek  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of 
his  chagrin,  or  the  rage  of  envy  and  disappoint* 
ment,  which  exhaled  itself  in  sneers,  gibes, 
taunting  expressions,  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage, to  which  my  yet  uncurbed  spirit  refused 
to  submit* 

''  This  honourable  distinction,"  cried  I,  un« 
able  to  restrain  the  efiervescence  of  my  ill* 
judged  indignation,  "  is  more  valuable,  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  attainment :  I 
have  won  that  which  Mr.  Percival  has  lost;  I 
have  gained  it  through  my  own  endeavours ;  it 
is  the  dearest  jewel  of  my  crown,  and  I  prize 
it  far  beyond  the  heraldic  glories  of  ancestral 
dignity.  I  shall  forward  this  token  of  appro- 
bation to  my  father.  Lord  Esdale." 

It  was  an  evil  hour  in  which  I  invoked  the 
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▼iaoount^s  name !  What  demon  could  have  arged 
me,  I  know  not ;  the  result  was  fatal  alike  to  hope, 
pride,  parentage,  and  legitimacy ;  had  I  trod  on 
a  serpent,  its  tooth  would  have  been  less  keen 
than  the  unexpected,  stunning  retort  of  Augus- 
tus Percival. 

'^  Esdale  yofir  father  !"  quoth  he :  *'  forsooth, 
it  is  at  best  a  very  questionable  matter,  as  your 
mother  eloped  from  her  husband.  Sir  John 
Neville,  to  live  with  him,  and  he,  getting  tired 
of  her,  keeps  an  opera  dancer  in  her  place.  I 
am  the  son  of  Lady  Katherine  Percival,  daugh- 
ter to  the  present  Earl  of  Glenmore,  heir-at-law 
to  the  property,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
earldom.  So,  sir,  you  had  better  drop  your 
aristocratic  pretensions,  and  with  them  the 
name  of  Desmond,  assumed  so  ostentatiously, 
to  which  you  have  not  the  slightest  claim." 

I  listened  until  my  blood  curdled  in  my  veins, 
and  a  sickening  sense  of  giddiness  came  over  me, 
as  I  bounded  forward  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, and  struck  the  speaker  to  the  earth,  with  a 
single  blow  of  my  clenched  fist :  ^*  Bravo,  bravo  !*' 
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was  shouted  and  echoed  by  the  surrounding 
throng  of  school  associates^  who^  eager  to  wit** 
ness  a  pitched  battle,  formed  a  ring  instanter. 
My  antagonist  rose,  ciimsoa  with  shame  and 
anger;  he  retaliated  iaanfully>  being  both  older 
and  stouter ;  I  was  desperate  with  passicmate 
emotioo,  and  fought  like  a  tiger,  limb  to  limb, 
grappling  fiercely  with  my  writhing  foe,  until 
we  both  fell  in  the  struggle,  and  were  at  length 
separated. 

A  crowd  of  anxious  friends  rushed  forward 
to  felicitate  me  for  the  spirit  I  had  shown  on 
the  occasion;  but  I  turned  from  their  coarse 
eoDgratulations  with  disgust,  and  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  a  fine  fellow  who  had  just  entered  the 
scene  of  action :  he  humanely  conveyed  me  to 
my  bed,  where  I  was  confined  for  several  days 
with  a  raging  fever,  that  nearly  terminated 
my  existence.  During  this  illness,  my  suffer- 
ings were  intense,  from  being  greatly  ^bruised, 
heated,  and  excited ;  my  blood  inflamed  with 
rapidity.  The  image  of  my  mother,  until  then 
almost  forgotten,  flitted  before  me,  —  all  her 
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gentleness^  her  beauty,  and  her  sorrows  seized 
upon  my  recollection^  —  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, formerly  unheeded,  were  recalled,  and 
tended  to  corroborate  the  fact  asserted  by  Per- 
ciral.  The  remembrance  of  the  Operatic 
Nymph,  and  her  hateful  offsprings  obtruded 
itself  also,  and  with  it  a  painful  sense  of  my 
£Btther*s  previous  sternness,  and  unmitigated 
indifference  to  her  hapless,  though  erring  pre- 
decessor. I  was  convinced  that  (however  re- 
volting to  my  soul)  the  truth  had  been  spoken  ; 
I  felt  as  it  were  precipitated  from  that  station 
to  which  I  had  hitherto  believed  myself  entitled, 
and  sunk  under  the  conviction  of  my  own  de- 
graded condition; — hope  vanished,  and  miser- 
able dreams,  with  confused  ideas  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  things  as  they  were  not,  haunted 
my  aching  brain  with  their  cruel  mockery,  until 
the  tumult  of  delirium  terminated  in  the  stupor 
of  insensibility. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  agony  and  sick- 
ness, that  my  new  friend  Cleveland  displayed 
all  the  goodness  of  his  heart  towards  me.     He 
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watched  by  my  bedside  with  fraternal  assiduity 
and  solicitude ;  his  kindness  was  both  judicious 
and  persevering,  and  the  obligations  received 
and  conferred  on  this  occasion,  have  neither 
been  forgotten  nor  cancelled.  He  was  not  a  pro- 
minent person,  which  happened  to  be  the  result 
of  choice,  not  of  insignificance.  He  disliked 
publicity,  and  conceived  that  notoriety  was 
rather  a  stain  than  a  credit;  he  therefore 
avoided  every  opportunity  of  becoming  conspi- 
cuous. Studying  without  display  for  learning's 
sake  with  considerable  success,  his  mild  con- 
templative cast  of  disposition  shrank  from  no- 
tice ;  and  although  the  best  scholar  amongst  us, 
without  exception,  had  the  rare  fortune,  and 
still  rarer  sense  to  escape  the  dangerous  eclat  of 
superiority,  neither  exciting  the  envy  nor  ill 
will  of  others  less  gifted  or  less  studious  than 
himself.  Somewhat  shy  and  retiring  in  his 
temper,  all  had  found  him  nevertheless  a  steady 
friend  in  the  time  of  need,  ready  and  willing  to 
obUge  those  who  required  either  advice  or  assis- 
tance.    I  recovered  about  holiday  time,  a  hum- 
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bled  creature,  and  on  returning  to  Desmond 
Hall^  protested  against  ever  re-entering  the 
theatre  of  my  recent  mortification  and  disgrace. 

I  found  my  father  much  changed  in  his 
appearancCi  looking  older  and  thinner; — time 
had  commenced  the  slow  but  unerring  work  of 
destruction.  His  handsome  forehead  was  wrink- 
led and  contracted  with  care;  his  smile,  once 
80  eloquent,  was  expressive  more  of  bitterness 
than  of  joy ;  the  rich  curls  of  brown  hair  that 
formerly  clustered  on  his  brow,  were  thickly 
interspersed  with  grey,  and  had  become  scarce 
on  the  temples ;  his  eye  alone  retained  its  fire, 
but  even  that  feature  was  sunk  and  hollow ;  and 
I  could  not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  perceptible 
alteration  which  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
had  gradually  wrought,  and  wondered  at  the 
disastrous  effects  produced  by  causes  I  could 
neither  divine  nor  understand. 

His  reception  was  kind,  even  more  so  than 
usual ;  but  a  cloud,  a  heavy  cloud,  which  defied 
my  penetration,  and  evidently  depressed  his 
spirits,  hung  over  him. 
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'*  My  dear  boy/'  said  he,  opening  a  con- 
versation in  which  I  felt  exceedingly  interested : 
''  How  can  I  e?er  express  my  sentiments  towards 
you? — my  deep  and  lasting  regret  that  you 
should  have  endured  so  much  bitter  humilia- 
tion ?  In  rearing  you  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  error ;  let  us  hope  that  its  consequences  are 
not  irreparable.  This  unlucky  affair  at  school 
originated  chiefly  in  my  own  unpardonable 
neglect;  I  was  wrong  in  allowing  you  to  remain 
so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  most  unfortu- 
nately placed ;  but  believe  me,  when  I  assure 
you  that  the  parental  regard  which  I  have  ever 
manifested,  is  not  the  weaker  on  that  account. 
I  only  wish  you  were  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
Glenmore  title ;  but  the  sins  of  my  youth  are 
now  visited  on  my  declining  years,  and  I  am 
condemned  to  see  my  son,  my  first-bom,  my 
noble  spirited  boy,  stigmatised,  and  insulted. 
I  always  hated  the  Percivals,  an  odious  super- 
cilious race,  incapable  of  a  generous  impulse. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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You,  Charles^  have  proved  true  to  the  here- 
ditary instiuct.  Oh!  I  am  glad,  right  glad, 
you  thrashed  the  coward  who  taunted  you  with 
the  very  roisrortuae  to  which  he  owes  his  own 
bright  prospects." 

"  Father,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  '*  you 
have  not  yet  told  roe  all :  where  is  my  mother  ? 
Who  was  she  ?  —  Oh !  let  me  hear  the  whole 
tale  of  misery  at  once !" 

''  Ask  me  not, —  spare  me,  dear  child !"  mur- 
mured he,  averting  his  face,  which  had  become 
pale  and  agitated  from  emotion.  I  caught  his 
hand  within  my  own,  and  pressed  it  with 
respectful  fervour  to  my  lips,  sinking  on  my 
knees  before  him. 

''  Dearest  father,  forgive  me !  speak  to  your 
own  Charley :  why  do  you  recoil  from  my  ca- 
resses ?     Say  that  you  love  me  still." 

'^  I  love  you,"  replied  he,  in  hoarse  and  mea- 
sured tones ;  ''  I  love  you,  as  I  once  loved  her^ 
but  less  rashly.  There  was  a  time  when  your 
mother  was  dear  to  me  beyond  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  yet  I  crushed  her  meek  and  tender 
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heart,  with   cruelty  and  neglect.    Spare  me! 
ob,  spare  me,  these  sad  confessions !    She  was 
a  sweet  and  contrite  being.     I  ha^e  a  fearful 
responsibility   that  weighs    heavily    upon  my 
soul.   But,  Charles,  you  must  not  condemn  your 
father;  let  my  sins  claim  forbearance,  as  my 
affection  has  been  overweening.     Be  not  you 
nay  judge  or  my  accuser;  in  future  this  melan- 
choly subject  must  be  avoided,  the  chord  yet 
vibrates  in  my  heart.     I  cannot  explain  farther ; 
but  although  the  laws  of  the  realm  debar  you 
from  all  enjoyment  and  participation  of  that 
estate  which  I  should  be  proud  and  happy  to 
bequeath  you,  in  spite  of  my  juvenile  extrava- 
gance and  lavish  expenditure  T  shall  be  enabled 
to  make  up  a  few  thousands  to  provide  for  those 
I  brought  into  life.     Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,"  added  he,  smiling  ;  **  it  may  be  prac- 
tised in  private,  as  well  as  in  the  public  ex- 
chequer.    You  will  receive  an  university  educa- 
tion, and  have  the  means  of  supporting  yourself 
with  the  aid  of  a  profession,  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  sdect  according  to  yoar  taste.    As 

c  2 
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loDg  as  I  live^  my  house,  and  my  affections,  will 
be  open  to  you." 

"  One  more  request,  my  lord,"  said  I,  gravely. 
'^  Allow  me  to  discontinue  the  name  of  Des- 
mond, which,  till  now,  I  prized  from  its 
antiquity:  let  me  assume  some  appellation 
more  in  accordance  with  my  present  humble 
station." 

"Oh,  Charles!  Charles!"  observed  my  fa- 
ther, with  a  voice  of  gentle  reproof,  **  do  you 
wish  to  cast  off  the  name  I  gave  you  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  keep  that  to 
which  I  have  no  claim." 

"  True ;"  returned  he,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
"you,  probably  are  right  in  your  decision;  it 
might  lead  to  inquiry  through  life,  and  entail 
future  mortification,  which  it  is  your  interest  to 
avoid.  Still  be  my  son,  my  own  dear  boy ;  but 
as  you  desire  it,  abdicate  the  name  of  Des- 
mond ;  it  has  proved  a  mischievous  appendage. 
You  were  baptized  Charles  Harcourt,  that  being 
my  mother's  maiden  appellation,  to  which  in  the 
blindness  of  parental  joy  I  superadded  my  own. 
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Yoa  shall  now  be  styled  *  Harcourt '  only,  that 
distinction  will  be  sufficient.  —  And  now/' 
continued  he,  more  cheerfullyy  ^'  you  will  be 
sent  to  Eton;  here  are  the  sinews  of  war  to 
begin  with." 

I  received  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand, 
accompanied  by  a  pocket-book  well  garnished 
with  bank  of  England  notes  to  meet  my  youth- 
ful expenses. 

''  To  conclude/'  rejoined  his  lordship,  firmly, 
"  I  must  give  you  a  little  necessary  advice,  to 
regulate  your  future  conduct : — beware  of  draw- 
ing annoyance  and  impertinence  upon  yourself; 
keep  people  at  a  proper  distance;  assume  no 
insolent  presumption,  but  never  allow  man  or 
boy  to  attack  you  with  impunity.  Learn  how  to 
anite  modesty  and  dignity ;  without  over-step- 
ping the  one,  preserve  the  other  from  all  in- 
fringement Apropos :  your  friend  Edmund 
Cleveland  is  also  to  be  at  Eton ;  cultivate  his 
esteem  and  regard ;  he  is  rather  quiet  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  majority,  but  he  has  excellent 
and  valuable  qualities ;  he  behaved  particularly 
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well  with  respect  to  your  quarrel  with  Perciyal, 
and  evinced  the  greatest  kindness  during  your 
illness.  Besides  which,  a  steady  companion  in 
early  life  is  a  valuable  acquisition."  A  deep 
sigh  interrupted  this  sentence.  **  You  know/' 
proceeded  he,  '^  that  this  youth  is  the  son  of  a 
most  respectable  country  gentleman,  who  is 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property  in  this 
very  county.  Belmont  Lodge  is  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  hence ;  the  Clevelands 
do  not  inhabit  the  place  at  present,  as  they  are 
residing  in  London  for  the  education  of  their 
di^ughters.  Remember,  that  I  approve  of  your 
acquaintance  and  growing  intimacy  with  this 
young  man ;  try  and  make  him  your  friend,  and 
you  will  act  wisely.'* 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  conversation,  1 
withdrew  from  my  fathers  presence  with  the 
conviction  of  his  being  an  altered  person  :  dissi- 
pation had  impaired  health  and  fortune;  the 
opera-dancer,  who  had  been  the  means  of  my 
soother's  expulsion,  (for  such  her  voluntary  de- 
parture might  be  considered),  had  absconded 
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(daring  my  Bojoum  at  school)  with  ia  noble 
visitor  of  her  generous  protector,  who  had  pre- 
▼iously  won  bets  to  a  large  amount  from  his 
incautious  host,  whom  it  appears  he  duped  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  two  children,  whom 
I  detested  once,  but  whose  degraded  position 
assimilated  so  completely  with  my  own,  that  I 
now  deemed  them  brothers  in  misfortune,  were 
domesticated  at  Desmond  Hall  after  the  fashion 
of  tame  kittens,  or  pet  spaniels,  or  any  other 
playful  inoffensive  animals,  not  claiming  any 
share  of  rational  consideration,  but  tolerated  as 
a  source  of  occasional  amusement  to  Lord 
Esdale  and  his  household. 

I  had  naturally  begun  to  hate  my  little 
brothers  less ;  my  heart  now  softened  towards 
their  neglected  and  helpless  innocence ;  the  sting 
of  jealousy,  and  the  germ  of  discord  had  been 
rudely  extracted,  and  as  I  required  the  support 
of  fraternal  attachment,  I  was  the  more  inclined 
to  bestow  it  upon  those  who  were  entitled  to  it. 
I  plainly  saw  that  my  father  was  no  longer  the 
reckless  character  that  he  was  once, — the  dark 
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hour  of  retributioD  had  struck ;  and  on  taking 
my  leave  of  him,  previous  to  entering  Eton 
College,  I  discovered,  during  that  painful  and 
confidential  interview,  that  Viscount  Esdale 
was  a  prey  to  remorse. 
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Now  hmtred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure, 
Men  lore  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

Lord  Byron,  Don  Juatu 

Ob,  that  I  could  but  mate  him  in  his  might. 
Oh,  that  we  were  on  the  dark  ware  together. 
With  but  one  pbink  between  us  and  destruction, 
That  I  might  grasp  him  in  these  desperate  aims, 
And  plunge  with  him  among  the  weltering  billows, 
And  Tiew  him  gasp  for  life ! 

Maturin,  Bertram, 

•         •  •  The  sound. 

As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around, 

Then  all  was  still  —  the  wave  was  rough  no  more. 

The  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  before, 

And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene. 

Henry  Kirke  Whits. 

0 

Hitherto  I  had  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  my 
father's  family,  and  the  names  of  his  connec- 
tionSy  of  whom  he  saw  but  little.  I  had  only  col- 
lected that  the  ancient  earldom  of  Glenmore 
was  handed  down  in  one  unbroken  line  to  my 

c  6 
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grandfather,  who  had  ODe  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  which,  Lady  Katherine,  mar- 
ried into  the  Percivat  family  much  against  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  and  was  never  noticed 
afterwards  by  Lord  Glemnore,  which  prohibition 
extended  to  her  children.  This  dislike  was  in- 
creased as,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  legi- 
timate issue  in  the  male  line,  the  title  would 
eventually  devolve  on  the  offspring  of  Lady 
Katherine.  Her  ladyship  being  dead,  Augustus 
stood  next  in  succession,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  venerable  earl,  who  constantly  urged 
Lord  Esdale  to  marry  and  cut  out  Percival ; 
but  my  father  did  not  commit  matrimony ;  so 
the  earldom  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  female 
line  included  in  the  patent. 

With  clouded  prospects  and  broken  spirits  I 
arrived  at  Eton,  where  my  existence  was  similar 
to  that  of  others,  and  glided  away  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and  the  enjoyment  of  recrea- 
tion, attended  with  that  due  portion  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  which  constitute  the  mingled  yarn 
of  school-boy  life,  the  miniature  manhood  of 
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which  we  are  fated  in  after  years  to  re-act  the 
extended  drama,  on  a  different  scale,  in  a  more 
eflPective  manner,  on  a  more  vast  arena,  before 
a  more  varied  audience,  to  a  worse  and  sadder 
purpose.  I  confess  that  the  system  of  fagging 
at  first  raised  many  rebellious  emotions.  I  could 
hardly  stem  the  unwarrantable  degradation. 
Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  for  and 
against,  much  more  will  be  said,  and  probably 
in  time  the  abuse  will  be  abolished.  Education 
should  be  conducted  on  a  principle  of  perfect 
equality:  even-handed  justice  should  preside 
in  the  courts  of  learning;  no  distinction  should 
be  permitted  but  those  of  genius,  industrious 
application  to  study,  and  virtuous  emulation. 
Every  regulation  calculated  to  degrade  the 
timid  and  younger  pupils  to  a  state  of  mean 
subordination,  also  tends  to  elevate  the  elder 
and  most  turbulent  spirits  into  petty  despots. 
The  weakness  of  the  one  party  constitutes  the 
might  of  the  other,  and  power  becomes  the  ap- 
pendage of  strength  rather  than  of  merit.  How- 
ever, I  write  dispassionately,  and  leave  the  sub- 
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ject  to  abler  haodB,  for  the  monitor  under  whom 
I  served  the  term  of  my  probation  was  not  worse 
(perhaps  better)  than  the  rest  of  embryo  tyrants, 
being,  like  other  people  in  power,  unjustifiably 
capricious ;  so  between  alternate  bullying  and 
coaxing,  my  slavery  reached  its  conclusion 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  event 
to  mark  its  progress. 

Circumstances  had  greatly  isolated  me;  I 
felt  no  wish  to  obtain  the  suffrages,  court 
the  society,  or  claim  the  sympathy  of  my 
school -fellows;  a  deep  sense  of  inferiority  pin- 
ioned me  to  the  earth;  I  did  not  brood  in 
sullenness,  but  I  felt  (oh  how  keenly  !)  the  ex- 
treme loneliness  of  my  situation  :  in  the  midst 
of  companions  I  was  in  soUtude ;  it  seemed  as  if 
each  possessed  connections,  inheritance, — above 
all,  a  parentage,  and  a  home  to  which  they  had 
an  undoubted  right;  and  what  was  I,  but  the 
spurious  offspring  of  illicit  passion,  cut  off  from 
every  hereditary  advantage  ?— the  link  between 
my  comrades  and  myself  was  that  of  circum- 
stance, not  similarity  of  position. 
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I  musty  however,  make  an  exception  in  fttTOor 
of  Cleyeland,  who  was  my  friend  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  :  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
occult  workings  of  my  inmost  soul,  and  that  in 
itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  unite  us,  had 
he  not  proved  the  noble-minded,  kind,  and  ge- 
nerous being  I  ever  found  him.    Edmund  was 
both  my  senior  and  superior  in  every  respect ;  he 
assisted,  directed  and  encouraged  my  studies, 
obviating  the  difficulties,  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  learning.     We  were  much  toge- 
ther ;  the  calm  philosophical  seriousness  which 
characterised  his  disposition,  shed  a  milder  in- 
fluence  on  the  impetuosity  of  mine;    by  the 
gentlest  persuasion  and  most  convincing  rea<» 
Boning,  he  endeavoured  to  counteract,  and  up- 
root those  bitter  feelings  which  I  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  my  mind. 

We  had  not  been  many  months  at  Eton, 
when,  to  our  surprise  and  my  own  indi- 
vidual annoyance,  Augustus  Percival  came 
amongst  us.  This  was  a  blow  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated ;  my  aversion  having  rather  increased 
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than  diminished,  I  now  considered  him  as  a  sort 
of  natural  enemy,  the  creature  of  all  others  who 
had  the  power  of  wounding  and  crushing  me, 
destined  as  he  was,  to  batten  on  my  father's 
lands  —  assume  his  dignities  —  and  bear  his 
name — that  name  /had  relinquished.  He  knew 
also  the  history  of  my  origin,  and  the  history  of 
my  mother, — that  mother,  whose  graceful  image 
still  lingered  in  my  childish  fancy, — ^that  mother 
whom  I  still  cherished  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  soul,  and  whose  majestic  form  I  still 
traced  through  the  lengthened  vista  of  receding 
years;  he  had  blackened  hevy  and  he  was  the 
only  being  who  had  the  heart  to  do  so.  Lord 
Esdale  pitied,  although  he  had  injured  her;  and 
Cleveland,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars, confessed  that  his  parents  had  spoken 
of  her  frailty  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  I 
hated  Percival  with  an  intensity  that  gave  a 
colouring  to  the  monotony  of  my  existence,  and 
felt  that  I  could  live  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
detesting  him.  I  used  every  honourable  means 
of  gaining  a  supremacy  over  my  enemy ;  for  his 
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sake  at  least,  I  began  to  seek  popolarity;   I 
studied  night  and  day  in  order  to  obtain  every 
premium  for  which  he  contended^  and  my  la- 
bours, assisted  by  Cleveland's  rich  and  varied 
acquirements,  did  not  remain  abortive.     With 
mingled  generosity  and  kindness,  he  directed 
my  energies  to  the  highest  objects  of  literary 
ambition,  and  whilst  encouraging  my  efforts, 
raised  my  desires  beyond  the  puerile  rivalry  of 
college  animosity,  pointing  out  a  nobler  aim 
than  the  petty  triumphs  of  academical  success. 
This  competition,  however  unworthy  it  may  ap- 
pear, extended  to  things  of  lesser  moment  than 
classical  excellence.   Augustus  and  myself  were 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  veriest 
trifles;    in   cricket  matches,   rowing  matches, 
feats  of  strength,  activity  and  skill,  we  repeat- 
edly wrested  the  palm  from  each  other ;  we  had 
our  separate  cabal,  and  various  adherents.    I 
became  a  slave  to  my  ruling  passion,  and  un- 
derwent fatigue,  exertion,  hard  study,  and  in- 
tense   application,  to  obtain    the  goal  of  my 
ambition.    Cleveland  used  all  his  influence  to 
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moderate  the  violence  of  this  party  spirit,  which 
pervaded  every  action,  and  repressed  the  exu- 
berance of  youthful  feeling,  by  all  the  efforts  in 
his  power :  he  often  pointed  out  the  imprudence 
and  inexpediency  of  rashly  incurring  the  vin- 
dictive enmity  of  my  father's  heir-at-law: 
"  Even  if  you  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  your 
sentiments  towards  him,  at  least  control  the 
manifestation  of  your  excessive  dislike,"  ob- 
served Cleveland,  with  frequent  admonitions, 
which  unfortunately  did  not  always  meet  the 
attention  deserved.  But  although  Edmund 
privately  opposed  my  headlong  wilfulness,  he 
was  in  fact,  my  most  strenuous  supporter,  and 
like  a  true  friend,  defended  my  feebleness  with- 
out encouraging  my  errors.  My  regard  for  him 
could  only  be  equalled  by  my  hatred  to  Au- 
gustus ;  it  seemed  the  very  mainspring  of  my 
existence ;  without  that,  life  would  have  lost  its 
stimulant.  Some  live  for  fame,  power,  love, 
riches,  and  honours; — I  concentrated  the  es- 
sence of  all  in  my  rooted  antipathy. 

A  triumph,  however,  was  in  store,  that  com- 
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pletely  obliterated  every  trace  of  past  annoyance 
and  degradation^  the  remembrance  of  which  has 
often  since  compensated  for  many  bitter  hours  of 
sadness  and  adversity.  I  was  partial  to  boating ; 
I  courted  the  refreshing  balmy  breeze  that 
sometimes  ruffled  the  glittering  bosom  of  the 
Thames;  I  felt  soothed  by  the  pleasing  mur- 
murs of  its  ripling  waves;  I  watched  the  flexible 
branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  gently  bend-' 
ing  their  graceful  foliage,  as  if  in  admiration  of 
their  own  reflected  luxuriance;  I  listened  to 
the  distant  sounds  of  boyish  glee,  as  the  tumul- 
tuous shout  and  mirthful  laugh  was  conveyed 
in  softened  echoes  along  the  shore ;  I  loved  to 
float  upon  the  silvery  surface,  and  look  with 
eager  curiosity  towards  its  transparent  depths, 
to  indulge  wild  poetic  dreams  of  .  .  .  futurity. 
The  insulated  situation  was  congenial  to  my 
taste,  to  my  own  wayward  destiny,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  bear  a  striking  similitude.  No  kin- 
dred links  attached  me  to  the  vast  social  mass ; 
no  moorings  bound  my  little  skifi*  to  the  rapidly 
receding  bank ;  it  floated  on,  following  the  im- 
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petus  of  wind  and  tide ;  tossed  to  and  fro  on 
the  undulating  waters^  it  resembled  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life.  There  at  least  I  felt 
happy ;  it  appeared  as  if  I  left  my  cares  and 
anxieties  on  land,  and  my  thoughts,  unshackled 
by  companionship,  bounded  as  freely  as  the 
liquid  element  to  which  my  small  craft  was 
confided. 

One  lovely  day  in  the  midst  of  summer,  glid- 
ing with  the  fluctuating  stream,  and  half  ab- 
sorbed in  a  delicious  reverie, — such  as  youth 
loves  to  indulge, — I  neared  a  group  of  bathers, 
some  of  whom  were  already  in  the  water,  whilst 
others  were  yet  employed  undressing  themselves. 
The  lover's  eye  may  recognise  the  distant  ob- 
ject of  his  passion  through  a  widened  interval 
of  space,  but  not  more  quickly  than  the  keen 
perception  of  hate  descries  the  identity  of  a 
foe ;  indeed  I  give  the  preference  to  the  more 
rapid  penetration  of  the  latter;  for  time  will 
fade  the  fair  form  of  our  heart's  idolatry, — 
affection  will  then  look  in  vain  for  the  charms 
of  beauty,  and  the  blooming  grace  of  youth ; 
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but  the  deadly  glance  of  an  enemy  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

P^cival  waa  swimming  far  off  from  his 
companions;  he  evidently  displayed  his  best, 
in  doing  which  he  inadvertently  approached 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  which  was  full  of 
eddiesy  with  a  strong  under-current. 

"  Not  there !  not  there,  Percival !"  was  loudly 
shouted  from  the  bank,  and  presently  a  piercing 
shriek  proclaimed  that  Augustus  was  seized  with 
the  cramp ;  and  the  circling  waters  were  rapidly 
closing  over  his  helpless  form.  What  a  thrill 
darted  through  me  on  beholding  my  enemy 
powerless,  plunging  in  the  agonies  of  a  violent 
death!  One  moment  more,  and  I  was  freed 
from  his  blasting  influence  for  ever !  —  That 
viper's  tongue  would  be  paralyzed, — that  hand, 
which  had  contended  with  mine,  .  would  be 
nerveless, — that  eye,  which  had  darted  insult 
and  reproach,  would  be  closed.  One  person 
alone  had  the  power  to  save  him ;  in  vain  his 
friends  shouted  from  the  bank;  the  swimmer 
dared  not,  could  not  venture  farther.     I  alone 
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could  hold  oat  a  helping  hand,  and  that  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  my  own  safety. 

'^  Save  him^  Harcourt!  for  God's  sake  near 
yonr  boat!"  screamed  the  assembled  bathers, 
in  the  utmost  consternation.  Oh !  the  tumul- 
tuous throbbing  of  my  heart  at  that  moment  of 
intense  anxiety.  My  brain  whirled  as  I  saw 
my  enemy  sinking,  perishing  before  my  eyes ; 
— to  count  the  throes  of  mortal  struggle;  to 
see  him  rise  on  the  surface  once!  —  twice! 
—  to  plunge  in — and  save  him — it  was  too 
much  ...  I  caught  him  just  as  his  presence 
of  mind  was  deserting  him ;  he  clung  to  me 
with  the  gripe  of  death,  which  nearly  prevented 
me  from  gaining  the  land.  However,  my  efforts 
were  successful ;  in  a  few  minutes  I  laid  the 
senseless  form  of  Augustus  on  the  soft  grass, 
and  we  were  both  surrounded  by  inquiring  and 
applauding  faces.  I  was  nearly  overpowered 
with  fatigue  and  strong  emotion ;  twenty  cor- 
dial hands  were  extended  towards  me,  and 
grasped  mine  with  friendly  solicitude. 

"  Well  done,  Harcourt!"  you  are  a  fine  fel- 
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low !  !"  was  the  flattering  greeting  that  wel- 
comed me.  The  warm  and  enthusiastic  enco- 
miums of  my  comrades  circulated  swiftly  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  I  was  a  sort  of  hero  in  the  es- 
timation of  my  partizans^  and  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  esteem  to  my  former  opponents.  I 
received  a  public  compliment  from  the  head 
master,  and  gained  the  universal  suffrages  of 
all  parties.  Augustus  PercivaPs  life  was  saved 
at  the  expense  of  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which 
nearly  consigned  him  to  that  tomb  from  whence 
he  had  been  rescued.  My  first  meeting  with 
Cleveland  after  this  memorable  occurrence 
nearly  unmanned  us  both ;  he  knew  the  secret 
aspirations  of  my  soul,  —  all  the  combined 
weakness  and  violence  of  my  feelings;  he 
fathomed  the  deep  and  craving  abyss  of  insati- 
able hatred,  and  hoped  this  eventful  circum- 
stance, would  close  the  open  wounds  of  irritated 
and  exaggerated  sensibility ;  he  could  scarcely 
articulate,  and  clasping  me  to  his  friendly 
bosom,  dropped  a  tear  of  tender  affection  on 
my  burning  brow,  that  sealed  the  silent  compact 
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of  unalterable  attachment^  which  has  since 
withstood  the  corroding  canker  of  time,  and  the 
trials  of  adversity.  A  few  days  after  this  inci- 
dent of  stirring  interest  to  the  collegians,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  missive  from  Lord  Esdale. 
"My  dearest  boy, 

"  You  are  a  noble  youth,  and  I  indeed  a  hap- 
py father.  —  Charles,  you  have  gratified  my 
parental  pride,  by  saving  Percival's  worthless 
life ;  you  risked  your  own,  however,  which  was 
a  piece  of  heroism  the  wretch  did  not  deserve ; 
but  those  who  are  bom  to  hang  can  never 
drown.  I  think  I  should  have  been  strongly 
tempted,  myself,  to  allow  the  ungenerous  crea- 
ture to  have  shifted  as  he  might,  and  cool  the 
warmth  of  his  animosity  amongst  the  Thames 
flounders. — You  have  raised  yourself  above  him, 
and  he  must  ever  look  up  to  you  as  his  preserver. 

*'  Receive  my  blessing,  dear  child.  If  you 
want  cash,  I  will  send  some :  in  the  meantime, 
accept  a  horse  as  a  token  of  regard  from  your 

'*  Affectionate  father, 

Dmmmd  Hall,  20th  August,  182—.  '*  EsDALE." 
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The  same  post  brought  a  parcel  directed  to 
—  Harcourt,  Esq.  A  jeweller's  small  red 
morroco  etui  contained  a  splendid  watch^  chain, 
and  seals,  with  a  note  from  Percival's  father, 
expressive  of  his  gratitude,  requesting  me  to 
wear  the  watch,  "  whose  every  vibration  would 
record  a  father's  acknowledgments  to  the  deli- 
verer of  his  only  son."  From  the  tenor  of  this 
epistle,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Percival  neither 
knew  who  I  was,  nor  the  rivalry  that  had  so 
long  existed  between  myself  and  Augustus  ;  he 
had  apparently  written  on  hearing  the  first 
account  of  the  accident,  forwarded  by  his  son's 
tutor,  and  was  yet  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  our 
consanguinity.  I  returned  the  golden  bauble 
with  the  following  reply  : 

"  Mr.  Harcourt  presents  his  respects  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  Percival,  and  regrets  he  is  compelled  to 
decline  accepting  the  valuable  *  souvenir.*  Mr. 
H.  has  a  long-standing  debt  of  feeling  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Augustus  Percival,  which  he  cannot 
now  cancel,  by  compromising  his  self-respect. 

"  Eton,  ftSrd  Aygust,  18?—." 
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In  due  time^  I  finished  my  studies,  and  quit- 
ted Eton  with  considerable  eclat^  which  was 
equally  flattering  to  my  father  as  to  me.  I 
returned  to  Desmond  Hall,  a  prouder  and  a 
happier  creature  than  when  I  quitted  it.  Al- 
though I  felt  nothing  on  earth  could  induce  me 
to  be  intimate  with  Augustus,  we  were  at  least 
on  civil  speaking  terms  ;  and  our  hostility  was 
no  longer  apparent ;  yet  I  yerily  believe  the  sen- 
timents of  our  hearts  were  not  less  intense. 
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I  liae  naebod J  now — I  hae  naebod j  now 

To  meet  me  upon  the  green, 
Wi'  light  locks  waring  o*er  her  brow 

An'  joj  in  her  deep  blue  e'en ; 
Wi'  the  soft  kiss  en'  happy  smile. 

An'  the  dance  of  the  lightsome  faj, 
An*  the  wee  bit  tale  o'  news  the  while 

That  happened  when  I  was  awaj. 

Ettriek  Shepherd, 

Alas !  that  man  should  erer  win 
So  sweet  a  shrine  to  shame  and  sin 
As  woman's  heart. 

1j»   tsm   Li» 

The  sun  shone  brightlj,  as  it  used  to  do. 

Ere  youth,  and  hope,  and  loye  had  been  untrue  ; 

But  it  shone  o'er  the  desolate. 

1j»  tt,  Ju* 


I  WAS  much  disappointed  on  leaving  Eton,  to 
find  that  Cleveland  was  destined  for  Oxford, 
whilst  it  was  intended  I  should  proceed  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  so  we  were  to  be  separated  to  our  mu- 
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tual  regret.  Previous  to  entering  the  university 
I  remained  a  short  time  with  my  father,  who 
seemed  fast  declining.  One  of  the  children  had 
died,  and  the  other  was  growing  up  a  sickly 
boy ;  the  jovial  companions  who  had  ministered 
to  Lord  Esdale's  pleasures,  pandered  to  his  dis- 
sipation, and  encouraged  his  propensities,  fell 
off  one  by  one,  seeking  more  youthful  associates, 
richer  patrons,  and  a  merrier  circle ;  the  once 
brilliant  and  agreeable  Viscount  was  dwindling 
into  an  elderly  man,  worn  with  hai'd  living,  and 
oppressed  by  the  recollection  of  a  mis-spent  life. 
He  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  titles  of  the 
Earl  of  Glenmore  (who  died  at  this  juncture), 
with  an  impaired  constitution,  broken  spirits, 
and  long-standing  debts,  increased  by  numer- 
ous post  obits  with  which  he  had  contrived  to 
diminish  his  patrimony,  and  which  he  was  now 
obliged  to  pay  off  with  accumulated  interest. 

The  new  earl  received  my  filial  embrace  atid 
heartfelt  aspirations  with  cordiality.  **  Wealth 
and  honours,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  he,  ''  are 
come  too  late;  they  are  almost  useless  now  :  the 
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bloom  of  life  is  passed^  and  I  nipped  its  flowers 
in  tbe  bad  ;  bat  I  will  not  degenerate  into  drivel- 
ling sentiment.  When  all  my  creditors  are  paid, 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  provid- 
ing handsomely  for  you ;  that  poor  delicate 
child  will  be  a  legacy  I  shall  leave  to  your 
generosity.  You  were  jealous  once  of  those 
aofortunate  brats,  one  of  whom  is  already  pro- 
vided for  with  a  green  sod  and  six-feet  freehold ; 
but  I  think  better  of  you  than  to  suppose  you 
continue  to  harbour  a  hostile  feeling  against  a 
brother  who  owes  his  beinor  to  the  same  father 
and  same  ill-directed  passions  as  yourself." 

I  earnestly  promised  my  cheerful  acquiescence 
to  his  wishes,  sincerely  hoping  that  many,  many 
years  might  elapse  before  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  such  melancholy  injunctions ;  and  started 
for  Cambridge,  where  T  was  exceedingly  well 
received,  a  favourable  report  from  Eton  having 
preceded  my  arrival.  Thither,  however,  Au- 
gustus Percival  soon  followed  ;  and  by  him  my 
birth,  parentage,  and  unfortunate  position  were 
duly  talked  over,  and  eagerly  disseminated.     I 
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could  not  expect  that  he  would  remain  silent  in 
ray  regard.  We  were,  nevertheless,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  distant  civility,  and  he  always  harped  on 
the  *^  sort  of  family  connection"  that  existed 
between  us,  by  way  of  keeping  me  in  subjection. 
This  intimation  was  ever  accompanied  by  atone 
and  look  of  protecting  hauteur,  that  withered 
my  heart.  The  tacit  rivalry  still  kept  up  be- 
tween us  had  lost  its  school-boy  characteristic 
violence.  I  wished  for  superiority,  and  studied 
hard  to  obtain  it:  he  soug-ht  to  outshine  me  in 
horses,  grooms,  dogs,  entertainments,  wine,  and 
women  ;  in  all  of  which  liberal  pursuits  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  a  doubt.  He  was  followed,  flat- 
tered, and  caressed  by  the  multitude,  whilst  I 
bad  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  claiming  a 
few  estimable  friends. 

My  university  career  was  replete  with  col- 
lege adventures,  like  other  young  men;  I  was 
tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  chicken-hazard, 
at  which  I  lost  a  tolerable  share  of  the  pocket- 
money  most  generously  supplied  by  my  father, 
and   drank  enough   to  discover  that  its  con- 
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sequences  were  fatal  to  moral  elevation,  and 
physical  comfort.  The  dissipation  of  Cam- 
bridge wanted  dignity ;  the  juvenile  follies 
there  committed  had  no  charms  for  me.  I  felt 
as  if  one  strong  all-absorbing  passion  might 
master  the  nobler  propensities;  but  I  had  no 
feelings  to  fritter  in  the  every-day  common-* 
place  of  a  student's  life.  I  tasted  of  the  cup  of 
pleasure,  but  it  did  not  produce  sufficient  in- 
toxication to  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  relin- 
quishing it,  so  that  I  was  generally  considered 
as  a  steady  fellow^  although  my  conscience  does 
not  permit  my  taking  much  merit  on  the  occasion. 
A  circumstance  occurred  during  the  latter 
period  of  my  sojourn,  in  which  I  was  at  first 
merely  a  spectator ;  but  its  termination  involved 
many  events  which  seriously  influenced  my  sub- 
sequent destiny.  In  my  numerous  solitary  rides 
and  walks  (for  I  frequently  indulged  in  both) 
I  fell  in  with  a  pretty  and  interesting  country 
girl:  like  any  other  roan  or  boy,  not  quite  callous 
to  the  charms  of  a  nice  woman,  I  followed  her 
at  a  prudent  interval  until  I  tracked  her  home, 
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which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  in  a  remote  green  lane,  that  branched  off 
from  the  outskirts  of  a  straggling  village. 

The  tidy  well  white-washed  cottage  presented 
an  aspect  above  absolute  wanti  as  there  was  an 
attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
beyond  the  thrifty  herbs  and  fragrant  rosemary 
which  flourished  in  green  and  yellow  hardihood ; 
but  this  neatness  appeared  rather  to  be  the  r^ 
suit  of  industrious  habits,  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, than  of  affluence ;  as  the  sundry  willow 
baskets  piled  before  the  door,  proclaimed  the 
handicraft  on  which  the  inmates  depended  for 
subsistence. 

The  spot  was  rural  and  romantic  indeed,  for 
Cambridge.  I  was  curious  to  see  and  learn 
more  of  my  fair  incognita,  for  my  youthful  ima- 
gination kindled  with  the  idea  of  beauty  com- 
bined with  mystery  and  solitude.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  returned  to  the  lane  with  a  latent 
hope  of  improving  the  acquaintance  already  half 
commenced  ;  but  my  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
for  instead  of  the  blooming  girl  I  had  met  on 
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tlie  preceding  occasioD,  I  beheld  a  man  con- 
dected  by  a  small  terrier,  from  whose  constrained 
movem^its  I  conjectnred  the  master  to  be  blind. 
His  exterior  denoted  poverty^  and  his  long  grey 
hair  fell  on  shoulders  that  were  rounded  and 
beat  forward  withaecumnlated  years.  He  sought 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  noonnlay  sun,  whose 
ifaizHng  rays  no  longer  scorched  his  sightless 
erbs.     His  hands  were  soon  busily  employed 
weaving  oziers  and  willowSi  while  his  attention 
was  apparently  absorbed,  listening  to  the  clear 
cheerful  Toice  that  issued  from  within  the  house, 
and  announced  with  pleasing  melody  that  the 
village  beUe  was  a  songstress. 

I  retired  undeserved,  and  on  meeting  a  farmer's 
boy  at  a  Uttle  distance,  made  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  countryman,  '*  you 
must  mean  poor  old  John  Smith :  he  was  once 
well  to  do  in  the  farming  line,  an  honest 
good  soul;  he  was  rather  too  easy-like  in 
his  ways.  Then  his  dame  died ;  she  left  him 
with  a  slip  of  a  daughter, — nice  girl  enough ; 
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but  the  times  got  bad,  and  John's  sight 
began  to  fail;  he  had  no  sons  to  look  after 
crops  and  stock.  Mary  had  plenty  to  mind  in- 
doors, so  they  got  poor  and  down  in  the  world ; 
but  Smith  being  an  upright  man,  was  not  quite 
put  on  the  parish.  Neighbours  helped  him  a 
bit,  and  his  landlord  took  the  farm  off  his  hands. 
Now  he  lives  in  the  white  cottage,  as  you  see, 
and  turns  a  penny  with  his  baskets,  that  are 
handy  enough.  Mary  is  the  joy  and  comfort  of 
his  life.  She  is  hard-working  and  industrious, 
and  sings  like  a  bird  from  morning  till  night. 
We  lads  think  her  somewhat  over-proud,  for 
there  is  no  coming  near  her ;  and  the  old  folks 
hereabout  are  all  hoping  that  none  of  the  young 
gentlemen  from  town  will  be  casting  their  eyes 
on  poor  Mary  Smith." 

I  thanked  the  rustic  for  his  information,  and 
taking  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence, 
returned  to  my  chambers  with  half  a  determina- 
tion never  to  frequent  the  same  road  again. 

Why,  indeed,  should  I  seek  the  conquest  of 
the  unobtrusive   Mary,  and   destroy   a  blind 
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man's  child,  bis  treasure  and  consolation?  So 
I  resolved  to  leave  the  innocent  cottage-maid  to 
her  aged  parent,  merry  songs  and  useful  avoca- 
UoDs.  I  was,  however,  strongly  interested,  and 
often  thought  of  Mary's  sweet  voice  and  elastic 
step,  which  at  first  attracted  my  notice. 

Contrary  to  my  positive  intentions,  I  was 
tempted  some  weeks  after  to  loiter  in  the 
direction  of  the  green  lane;  and  one  Sunday 
afternoon  I  strolled  into  the  village  church, 
which  I  supposed  John  Smith  and  his  daughter 
would  attend.  My  conjectures  were  not  dis^ 
appointed ;  they  were  there,  but  Mary  was  cer- 
tainly altered ;  though  not  an  iota  less  pretty, 
rather  more  piquante :  as  there  was  a  rest- 
lessness in  her  eye  that  increased  her  animation. 
I  could  not  approve  of  her  dress :  the  rustic 
straw  which  had  hitherto  shaded  her  delicate 
features,  was  superseded  by  something  more 
fashionable,  and  less  interesting ;  and  her  gene- 
ral appearance  betokened  a  style  far  above  her 
condition.  I  perceived  that  she  merely  joined 
in  the  outward  form  of  evening  worship ;  there 
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was  no  piety,  no  humble  prayer  or  grateful 
tbanksgiTiDg  manifested ;  and  I  sauntered  fram 
the  church  under  a  conviction  that  Mary's  mind 
was  not  as  spotless  as  her  complexion. 

The  afternoon  was  one  of  delicious  freshness, 
and  beguiled  me  far  into  the  country,  through 
woody  glens  and  waving  corn  fields;  following 
a  train  of  delightful  reverie,  until  the  shades  of 
evening  deepening  o'er  the  landscape,  warned 
me  that  it  was  time  to  veer  my  course  home* 
wards.  My  road  to  the  city  lay  exactly  through 
the  lane,  in  which  Smith's  cottage  was  situated; 
it  was  nearly  dark  when  1  entered  it;  a  few  stars 
began  to  glimmer  in  the  blue  firmament,  which 
was  now  and  then  shut  from  my  view  by  the 
thick  branches  that  closed  in  graceful  arches 
overhead.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  paternal 
roof  was  Mary,  but  not  alone ;  an  arm  encircled 
her  neat  waist,  and  the  soft  whispers  of  a  well- 
known  voice  murmured  words  of  flattering  im- 
port to  her  willing  ear.  A  faint  reply  was 
urged,  in  which  I  distinctly  caught  the  name  of 
''  father,"  but  the  concluding  phrases  were  sup- 
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proBsed  on  her  ruby  lips  by  warm  and  glowing 
kiMea.  Aognatus  was  the  tempter!  Inexpressible 
aognish  filled  my  soul  on  beholding  this  hatefal 
reptile  profane  the  blushing  rose  I  had  left  to 
shed  ita  ivagrance  o'er  the  thorny  path  of  a 
artless  parent.  As  the  conviction  of  bis  base 
intentions  burst  upon  me^  I  was  impelled  to 
mah  forward,  and  save  her  from  destruction.  I 
hesitated  at  becoming  a  secret  spy  on  the  ac- 
tions of  any  one ;  but  before  I  could  overtake 
tbem^  they  reached  the  little  wicket  leading  to 
the  cottage.  Mary  glided  through  it  like  a 
faiiy,  and  lifting  the  latch  with  the  utmost  cir- 
comspection,  entered  the  house,  closing  the 
door  for  the  ensuing  night. 

**  Mr.  Percival/*  said  I,  accosting  him  boldly, 
"  I  fear  we  both  are  late  for  evening  service?" 

"Harcourt!"  exclaimed  he»  with  unfeigned 
aarprise,  "  how  came  you  here?  have  you  pre- 
sumed to  watch  my  movements?" 

"  I  did  not,  sir,"  answered  I  coolly ;  "  but 
most  unintentionally  on  my  part,  I  saw  and 
heard  some  portion  of  your  conversation." 
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Augustus  seemed  doubtful  as  to  a  plan  of 
evasion;  whether  cunning  or  bravado  would 
prove  most  effective  in  silencing  my  observa- 
tions. The  former  appeared  most  feasible; 
when  he  replied^  with  a  degree  of  politeness : 

^'  I  depend  on  your  honour^  Harcourt:  you 
will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  any  thing  you  nHt- 
nessed:  these  little  love  affairs  are  not  worth 
quarrelling  about." 

'*  I  am  neither  a  listener  nor  public  accuser/' 
said  I,  firmly.—*'  My  discovery,  sir,  was  purely 
accidental ;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  you  are 
acting  a  very  cruel,  if  not  a  very  dishonourable 
part.  That  young  woman  is  the  sole  ray  of 
comfort  to  her  blind  father:  no  man  could 
have  the  heart  to  blight  that  poor  creature's 
fame." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  you  are  really  eloquent !" 
returned  Augustus,  with  a  sneer.  *'  Preparing 
for  the  church,  or  the  law,  I  presume; — a  ca- 
pital beginning  I — but,  my  dear  fellow,  if  we 
are  on  the  same  scent,  which  I  strongly  suspect, 
we  may  soon  understand  each  other." 
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"  Do  not  misapprehend  me/'  cried  I»  tnter- 
raplinglum* 

*'  Now  do  not  be  puritanical,  Harconrt,"  oIh 
saved  Percival,  with  acnteness;  '^  we  may  get 
OQ  very  well  if  you  will  just  pot  aside  that 
kfiigbt-erraiit  look  and  manner  ;«—3rou  quite 
fiighten  me; — ^'pon  my  souli  you  do!*^Thoagb/^ 
added  he,  with  affected  gaiety — 

•*  I  pledge  my  word '* 

'*  Don't  fdedge  any  thing/'  cried  he,  with  a 
laugh  that  rung  like  a  knell  through  the  air, 
**  Let  us  manage  matters  in  an  orderly,  gentle* 
manly  manner.  I  hate  altercation.  The  girl 
has  struck  my  fancy ;  and  we  are  both  men  of 
taste  and  discernment.  We  will  take  things 
qnistly,  one  after  another :  do  you  understand 
me  rightly  ?" 

*^  Understand  you  !"  replied  I,  doubting  the 
sense  of  hearing.  '^  Scarcely,  Percival.  I  am 
no  puritan,  as  you  facetiously  term  it,  nor  do 
I  disclaim  any  share  in  the  adventures  which 
have  fallen  to  my  lot ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  strange  observations    that  you  have 
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dropped.  In  answer  to  which,  I  now  assure 
you,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  Mary 
Smith  is  nothing  to  me.  I  never  accosted  her ; 
and  I  doubt  if  she  knows  me  even  by  sight. 
I  candidly  confess  her  beauty  attracted  my 
notice;  and  the  admiration  she  inspired,  na* 
turally  excited  a  feeling  of  curiosity  with  re- 
spect to  her  name  and  condition,  which  I 
inquired  of  a  farmer's  boy  some  days  since.*' 

**  It  was  then  with  the  pleasing  view  of  im- 
proving the  acquaintance  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced/' replied  my  companion,  with  provoking 
self-possession,  *^  that  you  have  thus  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  watch  my  movements." 

**  Listen  to  me,  sir,  if  you  can,"  said  I,  mus- 
tering a  sentiment  of  indignation  that  prompted 
me  to  knock  him  down.  *^  On  finding  that 
Mary  was  the  virtuous  daughter  of  an  affli(ited 
man,  I  resolved  to  respect  her  innocence,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  temptation." 

"  Very  fine,  indeed,  Mr.  Harcourt!"  replied 
the  impertinent  puppy; — "  Scipio  Africanus, 
number  two ; — quite  refreshing !" 
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**  Percival,  if  you  have  a  soul,  or  the  heart  of 
a  man/'  said  I^  earnestly,  ''  do  not  destroy  that 
young  creature:  leave  her  to  embellish  the 
sphere  for  ^hich  she  is  intended  :  let  her  blush 
and  bloom  in  native  sweetness,  under  the  sofl 
shade  of  her  own  green  lane.  We  both  of  us  will 
promise  never  to  disturb  its  solitude  again." 

''  Most  touching !"  answered  Augustus,  art- 
fully.— •*  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  Harcourt. 
I  begin  to  think  with  you,  we  might  as  well  give 
up  the  chase :  it  would  be  an  awkward  affair,  if 
a  case  of  seduction  was  made  out,  and  get  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  higher  powers ;  it  might 
end  badly  :  so,  if  you  are  content  to  relinquish 
the  game,  I  am." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Percival,"  said  I, 
overjoyed  at  the  apparent  change  in  his 
ideas. 

"  You  must  promise,  however,  ray  good  fel- 
low," replied  Augustus,  with  an  air  of  candour 
that  quite  relieved  me,  *'  that  you  will  not 
breathe  a  word  of  what  has  passed  to  any  living 
soul.    You  will  not,  of  course,  endeavour  to  see 
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Mary,  or  continue  farther  interference ;— give 
me  your  word." 

*'  Willingly,"  cried  I ;  "on  condition  you 
make  no  future  attempt  to  undermine  her 
virtue." 

"  If  you  exact  it,"  observed  Augustus,  with 
a  fervour  and  solemnity  that  completely  dis- 
pelled any  lingering  doubt  I  might  have  har- 
boured, "  I  will  pledge  my  sacred  word ; — that 
will  satisfy  you?" 

'*  Enough,  enough,  Percival !"  interrupted  I, 
extending  my  hand  with  sincerity:  on  which 
we  parted,  as  our  lodgings  were  in  different 
streets,  and  our  conversation  had  led  us  un- 
warily close  to  the  town,  which  we  entered  by 
separate  suburbs. 

Augustus  was  now  another  being  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
reconcile  the  promise  he  had  just  given,  with 
the  general  tenor  of  his  language,  conduct,  and 
disposition.  Still  he  had  pledged  his  honour ; 
and  I  felt  angry  with  myself  for  allowing  a 
shade  of  mistrust  to  darken  my  mind,  and  per- 
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mitting  any  illiberal  recollections  of  personal 
pique  to  bias  the  equity  of  my  judgment. 

Faithfol  to  ray  engagements,  the  whole  affair 
was  buried  in  oblivion;  and.  I  religiously  ad- 
hered to  my  determination  of  avoiding  Mary, 
and  even  shunned  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
the  green-lane  she  inhabited. 

Percival  and  I  had  become  nearly  friends, 
unce  the  rencontre;  and  I  found  him  better 
behaved  when  we  happened  to  come  in  contact. 
My  prejudice  began  to  appear  unfounded ;  and 
1  hoped  that  the  insolent,  tyrannical,  and  dissi- 
pated youth  might  yet  sober  into  a  respectable 
man. 

Six  months  elapsed:  we  were  preparing  to 
pass  our  examination.  I  applied  intensely  to 
my  studies,  in  hopes  of  taking  a  degree ;  and 
for  some  time,  Augustus  had  also  led  a  most 
retired  life :  so  it  was  generally  concluded  that 
he  was  quite  a  reformed  character. 

Summer  bad  gradually  ripened  into  autumn, 
which,  in  its  turn,  had  withered  into  winter. 
The  trees  were  clothed  with  hoar  frost,  and  the 
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congealed  earth  echoed  crisply  under  the  elastic 

step.    Tired  with  my  books,  I  called  for  fay 

horse,  and  inadvertently  found  myself  in  th^ 

direction  of  ''^  ''^  *  church.    It  was  now  a  whole 

half  year  since  last  I  had  walked  this  road,  and 

returned  in  company  with  Percival.     My  word 

had  been  sacred ;  I  supposed  his  was  equally 

so ;  and  the  cheerful  sound  of  Mary's  merry 

voice  would  greet  me  as  I  passed  through  the 

lane,  now  strewed  with  brown  leaves  and  broken 

branches.    At  this  moment,  a  tolling  bell  swept 

mournfully  on  the  blast.   I  shuddered ;  for  it 

was  an  unexpected  interruption.     I  approached 

the  cottage ;  the  once  gaudy  flower-knots  were 

neglected  and  frozen ;  the«weet-scented  creeper, 

that  had  clung  in  fantastic  gracefulness  to  the 

porch  and  windows,  trailed  recklessly  on  the 

ground ;  the  shutters  were  partially  closed,  but 

the  door  stood  half-open;  and  the  sound  of 

measured   steps  within  was  soon  followed  by 

the  appearance  of  a  funeral  train  that  .issued 

•  ^ 

from  the  cottage  at  a  slow  pace,  and  proceeded 

towards  the  village  church.  The  bearers  looked 
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giif e ; — mourners  there  were  none :  a  few  sym- 
ptlhizing  neighbours  walked  in  decent  order; 
boty  except  the  dog,  that  still  pursued  the  life- 
km  oorpse  of  his  once-kind  master,  there  were 
no  monmera.  John  Smith  was  dead ;  but  where 
was  Mary? — grief,  perhaps,  prevented  her  at- 
tendance. 

I  led  my  horse  slowly  to  the  burial-ground, 
and  beheld  from  a  distance  the  remains  of  John 
Bmith  consigned  to  kindred  clay.  The  rustic 
fROoession  dispersed  by  degrees :  the  dog  alone 
moTed  not,  and  laid  himself  on  the  new*filled 
gni¥e«  I  also  had  turned  away,  when  I  per- 
eeived  the  honest  countenance  of  my  quondam 
friend,  the  farmerVboy ;  who  again  answered 
my  inquiries  by  the  painful  intelligence  that 
Mary  had  been  *'  'ticed  away  by  a  fine  young 
gentleman  from  college.  She  abandoned  her 
father's  humble  roof  through  shame,  rather  than 
tliroagh  wantonness,  being,  as  the  matrons  ob- 
serfed,  quite  altered  in  shape.  Poor  old  Smith 
had  pined  his  loss  in  solitude  and  darkness, 
undieered  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  and  the 
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rude  consolations  of  bis  neighbonre.  Nothing 
could  extract  the  sting  of  his  child's  ingrati- 
tude. John  never  smiled  again ;  the  last  gleam 
of  earthly  happiness  was  obscured ;  Mary  was 
gone;  and  he  died!** 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  countryman's 
information ;  and  I  knew  not  if  pity,  sorrow,  or 
anger,  were  most  predominant.  I  dropped  a 
tear  on  the  grave,  and  offered  a  five-pound  note 
to  my  interlocutor,  requesting  that  be  would 
take  care  of  the  dog  when  hunger  might  induce 
it  to  leave  the  cemetery. 

Percival's  cruel  duplicity  had  wrought  the 
work  of  devastation :  he  was  the  human  fiend 

who  had  brought  ruin  on  the  cottage  and  its 
hapless  inmates.  I  returned  to  my  chambers 
with  feelings  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  violent 
excitement;  but  was  unable  to  indulge  the 
tender  pity,  or  the  justifiable  indignation  which 
filled  my  breast,  as  I  was  engaged  to  meet 
some  fellow-students  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  where  it  was  proposed  we  should  discuss 
the  subject  of  our  thesis.     Percival  was  there : 
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I  ihuBBed  the  look  of  recognition  with  which 
he  greeted  my  arrival.  A  parallel  between  th^ 
Biitisb  poets  was  the  subject  given;  but  my 
mental  agitatioa  increased  to  such  a  degree,  I 
was  scarcely  capable  of  understanding  what 
paiied* 

^'1  am  sure^  Harcourt/'  observed  Percival, 
with  a  sarcastic  glance,  "  you  have  a  fine  field 
iorjKNir  genius.  The  life  of  Savage  must  suit 
you,  and  awaken  a  sympathetic  chord,  as  the 
no?al*wnters  say."  These  words  released  the 
storm  compressed  within  me, 

"Coward! — liar!"  cried  I,  with  inarticulate 
fury.  («  yQ^  dare  not  insult  me  farther. — Re* 
iQen^ber  Mary !"  I  fixed  my  eyes  full  on  him ; 
he  assumed  a  hue  of  deadly  paleness;  but  with 
infioite  presence  of  mind  turned  to  the  party 
assembled,  and  said  : 

''  Gentlemen*  you  bear  witness  that  Mr. 
Qarcourt  has  iosulted  me." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mon  cceur  revient  a  Dieo  plus  dooile  et  plas  temdiv, 
£t  de  868  ch&timeD8  perdaut  le  soavenir, 
Comme  nn  enfant  sonmis  n'ose  lui  faire  entendre 
Qu'un  munnnre  amoureux  pour  ae  plaindre  et  b^r. 

Que  le  deuil  de  mon  4me  etoit  16gubie  et  aombre  1 
Que  de  nuits  sana  p&vots,  que  de  jours  sana  soleil ! 
Que  de  fois  j*  ai  compt6  le  pas  du  temps  dans  I'ombre, 
Quand  les  heures  pasaoient  sans  mener  le  aommeil. 

Maia  loin  de  moi  ces  terns,  que  I'oubli  les  devore, 
Ce  qui  n'est  plus  pour  I'homme  a-t-il  jamais  ^t^; 
Quelques  jours  sont  perdus,  mais  le  bonheur  encore, 
Peut  fleurir  sous  mes  yeuz  comme  une  fleur  d'€tk, 

Meditatunu  de  Lamartink. 
Animum  illius  fregit  hsc  calamitas. 

ClCKRO. 

A  CHALLENGE  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
events  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  Cleveland 
not  being  with  me,  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  stranger,  who 
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assisted  me  in  the  formalities  of  conducting  a 
hostile  meeting. 

Augustus  Percival,  accompanied  by  a  fellow- 
stodent,  was   punctual    to  the  hour  we  had 
named,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of 
rendez?ou8  at  the  same  moment  with  myself 
and  second,  who  immediately  endeavoured  to 
foUow  the  established  custom  of  settling  the  dif- 
ference between  us  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
give  equal  satisfaction  to  all  parties;  but  our 
sentiments  had  never  been  of  such  an  amicable 
nature  as  to  admit  the  conciliatory  efforts  of 
oar  well-meaning  companions.     Had  we  merely 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  worldly  prejudice,  and 
sought,  by  exchanging  a  couple  of  shots,  to 
repair  the  insults  we  had  mutually  inflicted  and 
sustained,  a  mediator  might  have  succeeded  in 
calming  the  effervescence  of  a  passing  quarrel, 
and  proclaiming  that  both  gentlemen  had  be- 
haved themselves  in  the  most  unexception^^ble 
manner.     How  far  different  were  our  feelino&  tc 
those  of   the   generality  who  challenge   eac.i 
other  with  reluctance,  and  swallow  the  most 
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indigestible  apology  with  complacency  ! — ^The 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  manifesting  the 
aversion  which  so  long  had  fermented  in  our 
hearts,  was  not  to  be  cast  aside.  The  social 
restraint  which  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
imposed  upon  our  enmity,  was  removed,  and 
we  stood  face  to  face,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  shedding  blood,  and  neither  seemed  disposed 
to  relinquish  one  tittle  of  the  horrid  privilege 
of  honourable  revenge. 

The  morning  was  both  cold  and  damp, 
every  surrounding  object  was  veiled  in  mist, 
which  scarcely  permitted  us  to  see  ten  yards 
beyond  the  actual  spot  on  which  we  were 
standing.  The  ground  was  measured — twelve 
paces  intervened  between  myself  and  my  de- 
tested adversary.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  intense  interest,  the  torturing  suspense,  of 
such  a  moment.  The  seconds  proceeded  to  the 
business  of  priming  and  loading ;  after  which, 
we  received  the  murderous  weapons  from  which 
we  expected  either  death  or  victory — if  such  a 
term  can  express  the  fearful  triumph  of  single 
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combat.*— I  grasped  my  pistol  convolsifely,  and 

tried  to  look  in  a  determined  manner  at  the 

tgure  of  my  antagonist,  as  the  dim  outline  was 

fiuntly  descried  through  the  grey  vapour*    My 

{mise  beat  high  with  feverish  excitement     I 

panted  for  the  signal. 
There  he  stood,  instinct  with  life  and  vigour, 

ia  Ihe  full  possession  of  youth  and  strength—- 
the  perjurer — the  man  who  had  robbed  the  blind 
father  of  his  only  treasure — rthe  man,  of  all 
others,  whose  presence,  whose  simplest  word,  was 
fraught  with  humiliation  and  torment  to  me. 

My  hand  trembled  —  not  with  fear;  —  one 
minute  more,  and  my  fate  would  be  decided. 
I  had  nothing  to  leave —  to  lose  —  or  to  regret. 
I  Ibtenedy  in  breathless  expectancy,  for  the  pre- 
concerted signal.  We  fired  simultaneously 

~-I  reeled  and  fell,  having  received  Percival's 
baU  in  my  left  arm ;  but,  rising  again,  contended 
for  the  prerogative  of  recommencing  the  deadly 
conflict.  Our  seconds  strenuously  interfered  ; 
^nd,  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  I  reluct- 
antly left  the  ground  in   silence. — Next  day, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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both  Augustus  and  myself  were  expelled  the 
university. 

Heart-struck  with  this  fresh  mortification^ 
I  hastened  as  fast  as  the  torture  of  my  wound 
would  permit,  to  Desmond  Hall,  where  my  kind 
father  received  me  with  open  arms.  A  duel 
was  what  he  was  likely  to  approve ;  and,  what- 
ever people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  few 
parents  could  toish  their  child  to  submit  pas- 
sively to  the  insults  of  others.  Duelling  is  a 
bad  remedy  for  a  worse  disease.  What  would 
become  of  that  complicated  machine  called 
society,  if  there  was  no  check  on  the  spiteful 
virulence,  and  gossiping  detraction,  of  man  to 
man  ?  I  am,  however,  advocating  a  bad  cause; 
but  those  who  would  extirpate  duelling,  must 
suggest  some  other  and  more  efficient  mode  of 
obtaining  redress. 

Far  from  attaching  blame  to  my  conduct,  my 
father  warmly  applauded  it ;  nor  could  I,  on  the 
strictest  self-examination,  consider  myself  par- 
ticularly in  fault.  Perhaps  I  might  have  acted 
more  prudently ;  yet  the  conscious  rectitude  of 
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my  intentions  supported  me  under  the  miserable 
ooQTiction,  that  my  future  prospects  in  life,  were 
in  a  great  degree  obscured,  and  all  hopes  of  en- 
tering on  a  successful  professional  career,  must 
BOW  be  abandoned,  as  expulsion  from  the  uni- 
versity is  like  the  stamp  of  reprobation. 

For  some  time  I  was  extremely  wretched ;  all 
energy  forsook  me,  or  expired  for  lack  of  excite- 
ment The  probability  of  being  consigned  to  a 
life  of  idle  insignificance  was  horrible ;  I  had  no 
position  in  the  social  scale,  and  could  obtain  no 
rank  even  in  the  estimation  of  my  friends,  but 
tlm)ngh  my  own  active  and  well-directed  exer- 
tions. My  cup  of  humiliation  seemed  filled  up 
even  to  overflowing,  and  I  was  sinking  into  a 
state  of  low  despondency,  much  increased  by 
tke  anguish  of  my  wound,  when  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Cleveland,  to  whom  I  had 
written  on  leaving  Cambridge : — 

**  London,  1st  March,  18$—. 

**  You  onght  not  to  require  comfort  or  con- 
solation at  my  hands,  my  dearest  Charles,  how- 
ever tiunous  I  may  be  to  ofier  both.     I  regret, 

£  2 
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indeed,  to  find  hj  your  letter  that  yoa  permit 
morbid  and  anjostifiable  senstbilitr  to  gain  the 
mastenr  over  your  cooler  judgmenL 

''  I  am  no  daeilist,  nor  can  I  ever  be  induced 
to  belicTe  that  ojiy  proTocatioa»  however  goad- 
ing,  can   for  one  moment  excuse  the  wiUoIi 
wanton,  risk  of  human  life ;  I  am  no  advocate 
for  such  sanguinary  costoms,  at  best  the  relica 
of  feudal  barbarity,  when  the  strongest  arm  was 
the  vindication  of  the  strongest  right.  Duelling, 
and  the  penalty  of  death,  must  ever  be  deemed 
a  stain  on  civilized  (and   may  I  add,  chris- 
tianized) Europe ;  but  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  differed  so  long,  that  I  despair  of  ever 
converting  you   to  a  more  philosophical,  and 
more  serious  mode  of  thinking.     I  thank  God» 
through  whose  infinite  mercy  you  are  spared 
the  misery  of  remorse,  your  hands  are  unstained 
with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  guilt, 
however  great,  could  not  justify  your  raising  a 
murderous  arm  against  a  life  no  power  of  yours 
could  prolong  for  one  instant    Your  wound, 
although  painful,  is  not  dangerous,  and  I  trust 
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yoa  will  soon  cease  to  suffer  material  inconve- 
nience from  its  effects.  When  you  are  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  Desmond  Hall,  I 
iliall  expect  to  see  you  in  town.  We  will  live 
together — your  presence  will  not  interrupt  my 
stodiesy  but  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  a  mu- 
tual stimulus  to  each  other's  improvement.  My 
father  will  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  very  capable  of  assisting  your  fu- 
tnie  plans,  for  without  being  officious,  I  think 
be  may  be  of  use ;  at  all  events,  you  may  de- 
pend on  his  best  wishes. 

**  I  must,  however,  entreat  you  to  subdue 
those  bitter  feelings  which  are  of  a  nature  to 
occasion  your  misery  through  life.  Your  first 
error  was  in  childhood ;  how  often  we  have 
lamented  that  unfortunate  rivalry  with  Augus- 
tus Percival;  it  brought  its  own  sad  conse- 
quences and  humiliations.  As  to  the  circum- 
stance of  your  birth,  to  which  you  allude  so 
pathetically,  that  is  irremediable;  but  seek 
rather,  my  dear  friend,  to  raise  yourself  above 
the  '  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,' 
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tban  allow  eyents  over  which  yoa  have  do  con- 
trol, to  crush  the  nobler  aspirings  of  an  elevated 
mind.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Percival^  the 
most  determined  libertine  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  palliate  it ;  I  only  regret  that  you  were 
implicated  in  the  business  at  all.  My  father 
hopes  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  your  being  ex- 
pelled the  university ;  he  will  use  all  his  inter- 
est in  your  behalf. 

**  You  must  not  give  way  to  irritability.  There 
are  many  passages  in  your  letter,  which  were 
written,  I  trust*  under  the  influence  of  disap- 
pointment, and  that  calmer  views  have  long  sinee 
superseded  the  gloomy  anticipations  therein  ex- 
pressed. Our  greatest  misfortunes,  my  dear 
Charles,  are  frequently  very  comparative;  we 
consider  ourselves  capable  of  judging  the  posi- 
tion of  others,  and  repining  over  our  own  fate, 
without  having  previously  ascertained  if  those 
whose  lot  appears  (in  our  estimation)  so  very 
enviable,  are  really  in  the  situation  most  con- 
genial to  their  feelings  and  capacities.     Envy 
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K  a  great  drawback  upon  happiness,  which  is 
mora  imaginative  than  yon  beliere.    Similar  to 
the  landscape  viewed  by  means  of  a  prism,  it 
takes  its  hne  from  the  medium  through  which 
it  is  seen.  To  be  happy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  believe  our  destiny  that  which  is  most  likely 
tocontribnte  to  our  spiritual  welfare.    Content,  is 
the  first  principle  of  worldly  felicity.  Limit  your 
desires,  my  dear  friend,  to  the  sphere  of  gratifi- 
cation within  your  reach;  let  not  your  ideas  out- 
step the  bounds  of  reality,  by  exaggerating  the 
relative  good  and  evil  which  falls  in  your  path. 

^  The  circumstances  of  your  birth  were  unfor- 
tooate,  but  you  greatly  aggravate  that  disadvan- 
tage, by  a  morbid,  ill-judged  sense  of  wrong  and 
oppression,  which  has  distorted  your  views  of  life. 
Could  we  look  into  every  heart,  what  secret  sor- 
rows, passions,  and  affections  we  should  then 
discover !  what  burning  desires !  what  aspirings 
for  greatness,  glory,  wealth,  rank,  possessions, 
and  power !  what  hatred,  envy,  dissimulation, 
and  spirit  of  persecution !  Remember,  also,  that 
if  an  individual  is  raised  above  his  fellow-men, 
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from  that  moment  he  is  more  surely  exposed  to 
reverse  of  fortune.  Real  happiness  flourishes 
in  the  shade  of  mediocrity.  Like  the  delicate 
plant  whose  fragile  calix  ishrinks  from  the  ar- 
dent glare  of  day»  and  unfolds  its  beauties 
sparkling  with  dew  as  the  approaching  night 
sheds  its  mysterious  gloom. 

''The  happiest  class  of  people  are  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  land,  sleep  under  a  thatched  roof>  and 
congregate  in  remote  villages,  where  the  result  of 
crops  and  agricultural  experience,  forms  the  first 
link  of  social  distinction  ;  where  humility  takes 
the  place  of  grandeur,  simplicity  of  civilization, 
and  virtue  becomes  the  best  of  sciences.  To  con- 
clude, I  must  give  an  extract  from  an  ancient 
MS.  now  lying  before  me,  which  appears  rather 
original;  I  shall  transcribe  it  for  your  edification. 

** '  Happiness  may  be  considered  by  many  of 
its  most  unsuccessful  votaries  as  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  philosopher's  stone.  May  it  not 
rather  be  presumed  that  happiness  remains 
oftener  unappreciated,  than  undiscovered  ?  We 
are  anxiously  seeking  it,  grasping  at  the  tern- 
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pond  gratifications  of  an  ephemeral  existence, 

neglecting  the  precious  gem  that  lies  concealed 

in  our  own  bosom. 
''' Happiness  unobtrusively  sheds  its  bles- 

nogs,  like  the  violet,  diffusing  i^  perfume 
around,  unnoticed  and  unseen;  ministering  to 
the  enjoyment  of  others  rather  than  manifesting 
its  own  sweetness.  The  germs  of  felicity  so 
wisely  and  bounteously  implanted  in  every 
breast,  wither  merely  for  want  of  culture :  we 
Uindly  court  the  treasure  already  possessed, 
and  finding  it  not,  turn  to  discontent.  Thus, 
with  a  thousand  undeserved  blessings,  we  mur- 
mur over  our  lot.  Such,  indeed,  is  human 
nature ;  we  are  prone  to  think  ourselves  ill- 
used,  and  to  despise  the  benefits  we  receive, 
forgetting  that  there  are  only  two  evils  irre- 
mediable in  the  whole  world,  —  death  and  sin." 

**  I  hope  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  coming 
to  London,  being  most  desirous  to  introduce 
you  amongst  my  friends,  who  will  show  you 
every  attention  in  their  power.  Forgive  my 
prolix  epistle ;  some  people  are  fond  of  talking, 
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I  prefer  writing,  especially,  being  less  liable  to 
immediate  contradiction.  In  the  anxious  ex* 
pectation  of  seeing  you, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Charles, 
Ever  devotedly  yours, 
Edmund  Cleveland.'* 

This  affectionate  letter  was  a  balm  to  my  ir- 
ritated mind.  The  calm  philosophy  it  incul* 
cated  found  a  responsive  echo  in  my  breast; 
although  I  had  not  self-command  enough  to 
profit  by  the  excellent  advice  so  kindly  offered. 
Lord  Glenmore  expressed  his  anxious  desire 
that  I  should  forthv^ith  accept  Cleveland's  in  vita* 
tion  to  London.  Although  his  own  health  was 
greatly  impaired,  and  his  spirits  much  depressed, 
he  never  failed  to  urge  the  manifold  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion, with  the  serious  benefit  which  might  even- 
tually accrue  from  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  Cleveland  family.  Still  I  deferred  leav- 
ing him  from  day  to  day,  and  when  he  insisted 
that  I  should  not  delay  my  departure  from 
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borne,  my  heart  sunk  within  me;  for  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  my  father  was  rapidly  declin- 
ing. His  active  mind  recoiled  on  his  memory, 
which  only  presented  sad  reminiscences  of  lost 
time,  ill-regulated  affections,  talents  misapplied, 
and  irreparable  errors.  At  length  I  acceded  to 
his  earnest  wishes,  and  prepared  to  take  my 
final  leave  of  him.  My  wound  was  nearly 
healed,  and  nothing  but  my  solicitude  on  his 
account  detained  me  at  Desmond  Hall. 

The  evening  previous  to  my  journey  was 
passed  in  Lord  Glenmore's  private  chamber. 
He  appeared  composed  in  his  demeanour;  yet  it 
was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  be  suffered 
greatly. 

^  You  are  now  going  to  embark  on  the  torrent 
of  the  great  world,"  said  he;  "  exactly  thirty 
years  ago,  I  first  entered  on  a  London  life,  and  to 
what  purpose?  Where  will  it  end  ?  in  the  grare, 
Charles ! !  —  the  bourne  to  which  we  are  all 
hastening ! ! !  But  this  is  a  sad  subject,  —  we 
win  change  it  for  a  theme  more  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion.    I  am  anxious,  most  anxious,  you  should 
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form  a  good  circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  an  inexperienced  youth — (for  such  you 
must  still  permit  me  to  consider  you) — cannot  be 
too  careful  of  his  first  selections.  A  sincere  friend 
is  a  jewel  without  price,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  avoid  the  detrimental  influence  of  a  bad  one. 
The  worthless  of  all  classes  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  intrude  upon  others ;  they  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  rendering  their  society  an 
agreeable  acquisition;  and  the  more  engaging 
it  proves,  the  more  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Whereas  those  whose  intimacy  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  deserve  cultivation,  are  proportionably 
retiring:  and  difficult  of  access.  For  this  reason 
I  think  that  the  introduction  offered  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  far  too  important  for  me  to  allow 
its  rejection ;  otherwise  I  should  not  be  so  de- 
sirous of  sending  you  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
I  only  pray  that  your  passage  through  life  may 
be  less  stormy  than  mine.  One  fatal  error 
stamped  my  destiny  in  early  years,  and  its  mor- 
bid influence  has  already  extended  to  yours." 
''  Let  me  implore  you,  my  lord,  not  to  revert 
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to  those  melancholy  events  long  passed  away ;  it 
ooly  tends  to  harass  your  feelings/'  said  I, 
wishing  to  spare  him  all  painful  emotions. 

''It  is  meet,  child,  that  I  should  warn  you 
from  the  shoals  on  which  I  was  wrecked  ;  it  is 
fit  that  I  should  in  some  measure  unbosom  my- 
Klf  to  you,  my  son,  and  lay  bare  the  bleeding 
nlcers  of  my  heart.  I  was  dissipated  and  ex- 
tra?agant,  if  you  will ;  but  those  faults  might 
ha?e  been  retrieved  in  the  course  of  time  and 
experience;  they  only  injured  myself;  but  a 
more  serious  crime  involved  the  fate  of  others." 
He  hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 

^  if  you  allude  to  the  misfortune  of  my  birth, 
speak  not  of  it/'  exclaimed  I,  inteiTupting  him; 
"  let  not  that  feeling  of  self-reproach  to  which 
yoa  are  now  a  victim  embitter  your  soUtary 
hoars.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  for  the  generous 
kindness  you  have  shown,  the  friendship  and 
aflfection  which  you  have  bestowed,  and  the 
education  I  owe  to  your  fostering  care ;  but  far 
be  it  from  me  to  sting  your  parental  heart  with 
the  upbraidings  of  discontent.     I  am  grateful. 
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most  grateful,  for  the  notice  you  vouchsafe  to 
me." — These  words  were  uttered  with  consider- 
able agitation,  to  which  the  earl  repUed  : 

'^  You  are  about  to  begin  life,  Charles ;  and 
I  iipd  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  hold  oat 
the  warning  beacon.  Temptation  will  assail 
you  ;  fashionable  follies  will  entice  you  with  all 
the  specious  varnish  of  elegance  and  refinement; 
but  as  you  value  your  life !  your  honour ! ! 
your  soul ! ! !  —  never,  oh  never,  attach  yourself 
to  a  married  woman.  —  The  more  you  love,  the 
more  necessary  to  guard  against  the  seductions 
that  are  likely  to  ensnare  your  better  principles. 
Dissipation,  idleness,  vanity,  and  above  all,  op- 
portunity,  will  lead  the  way ;  a  thousand  causes 
lend  their  aid,  and  a  thousand  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances will  cast  a  veil  over  the  frightful 
consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  an  illicit 
liaison y/ith  a  wife!" — He  paused  from  emotion, 
pressed  my  hand  warmly  in  his,  and  continued : 
**  Remember,  Charles,  the  contumely  and  degra- 
dation of  your  own  origin.  You  know  not  all 
the  misery  entailed  on  those  around,  when  deso- 
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and  despair  is  brought  by  man  into  the 
peaceful  household  of  another.  Passion  is 
evanescent ;  we  are  inconstant  beings,  and  can- 
not control  the  love  of  variety  inherent  to  our 
natore.  The  strongest  passion,  unsupported  by 
matual  respect  and  esteem,  melts  in  the  warm 
gbw  of  fresh  awakened  desires;  and  the  woman 
who  abandons  her  husband's  home  and  her  chil- 
dren's helpless  infancy,  may  inspire  pity,  but  not 
affection.  —  We  will  leave  this  subject  now, 
Charles ;  but  it  may  be  our  fate  never  to  meet 
again  in  this  world;  for  an  inward  monitor 
warns  me  of  approaching  dissolution,  —  nay, 
start  not! — I  perhaps  might  linger,  though  I 
scarcely  wish  it,  but  for  your  sake.  —  Should  I 
never  see  you  more,  remember  my  parting  ad- 
vice. Let  me  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  an  existence  of  fifty  years  has 
not  been  utterly  useless,  if  a  father's  wretched 
example  can  save  you  from  a  similar  destiny." 

These  words  sank  deep  in  my  mind,  and  as  I 
looked  anxiously  at  the  care-worn  figure  of  the 
eari,his  altered  appearance  struck  me  so  forcibly. 
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that  I  half  determined  not  to  leave  Desmond 
Hall,  and  made  an  observation  to  that  effect ; 
but  he  was  resolute. 

'^  Do  not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself/'  rejoined  he.  **  By  going  to  Lon- 
don you  will  improve  your  personal  address,  and 
acquire  that  ease  of  manner  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  frequenting  the  higher  .circles. 
You  will  thereby  cement  your  attachment  to 
Edmund,  and  may  also  merit  the  esteem  of  bis 
father,  of  whose  character  you  must  already  be 
sufficiently  apprised  to  appreciate  its  intrinsic 
worth.  You  profess  a  predilection  for  the  bar. 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  the  power  of  pushing  you 
forward,  and  may  be  induced  to  exert  his  pa- 
tronage on  your  behalf,  should  your  conduct 
deserve  the  flattering  distinction. 

''  My  will  is  made,  Charles.  I  have  not 
much  to  dispose  of,  as  I  dipped  deeply  into 
my  personal  property,  long  since;  but  the 
economy  of  the  last  two  years  has  set  things  in 
good  training;  and  I  think  I  can  leave  you  a 
clear  30,000/.  incumbered   with  a  small  life- 
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aoDiiity  for  your   brother,  whom  I  earnesUy 
commend  to  your  duty  and  affection." 

I  received  the  earl's  parting  injunction  and 
paternal  blessing  on  my  bended  knees.  The 
night  passed  in  sleepless  agitation ;  and  I  hailed 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  approaching  day  with 
joy ;  but  on  stepping  into  the  chaise  that  con- 
veyed me  from  my  father's  roof,  tears  of  bitter- 
ness forced  their  way  from  my  scorched  eyelids ; 
and  as  1  saw  the  grey  walls  of  Desmond  Hall 
gradually  disappearing  through  the  tender  fo- 
liage that  began  to  embellish  the  woodlands,  I 
felt  that  I  had  taken  a  last  farewell  of  home 
and  of  my  father. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping. 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  tli  rough  their  sea- coal  canopy ; 
A  huge  dun  cupola  like  a  fool's-cap  crown 
On  a  (ooVb  head,  and  there  is  London  town. 

Lord  Byron,  Don  Jaan, 

The  tavern  !  park  !  assembly  !  mask !  and  play,  — 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  ; 
That  wheel  of  fops  !  that  saunter  of  the  town. 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame. 

Quel  bonheur  de  bondir  eperdue  en  la  foule, 
De  sentir  par  le  bal  ses  sens  multiplies, 
£t  de  ne  pas  savoir  si  dans  la  nue  on  roule. 
Si  Ton  chasse  en  fuyant  la  terre  ou  si  Ton  foule 
un  fiot  tounioyant  sous  ses  pieds. 

Victor  Hugo. 

I  ARRIVED  in  town  just  after  Easter.     Cleve- 
land's reception  was  all  I  could   desire^  and 
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soothed  my  irritated  feelings  by  friendly  atten- 
tions and  affectionate  demonstrations.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  his  family,  who  seemed  just 
what  his  family  ought  to  be.  The  father  was 
calm,  dignified,  and  philosophical ;  the  mother 
kind  and  christian-like ;  the  sisters  innocent  and 
attached.  They  all  seemed  adapted  to  each 
other ;  like  a  fine  picture,  they  blended  in  one 
perfect  group. 

Iq  their  society  I  passed  my  evenings  and 
many  of  my  mornings.  Edmund  undertook  to 
show  me  town,  which  at  first  failed  in  exciting 
much  interest;  but  like  every  other  species  of 
pastime,  London  soon  amused  my  idle  hours,  so 
that  I  had  not  breathed  that  villanous  com- 
pound of  gas,  smoke,  and  dust  which  forms  the 
atmospheric  air  of  the  British  metropolis  for 
o^ny  weeks,  ere  I  became  as  inveterate  a  lounger 
^  Regent-street,  or  even  the  Bond-street  of 
other  days  ever  boasted. 

The  first  fortnight  of  my  sojourn  in  the  capital 
psssed  in  seeing  sights  and  being  introduced, 
which,  par  parenthese,  happens  to  be  an  odious 
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and  awe-inspiring  custom.  This  ceremonial  is 
enough  to  chill  one's  mental  energies  for  at  least 
an  hour.  That  loud  exchange  of  proper  names 
seems  to  rivet  the  attention  so  completely  on 
the  luckless  individual  thus  designated  for  public 
animadversion,  that  a  bashful  man  stands  no 
chance  of  comfort^  until  the  general  run  of  peo- 
ple he  is  destined  to  encounter  become  ac- 
quainted, if  not  familiar,  with  his  name. 

I  was  soon  set  afloat  amongst  the  ball-giving 
set  A  young  man,  not  very  plain,  nor  very 
awkward,  nor  very  unfashionable, — who  can 
keep  a  cab,  a  groom,  and  a  **  tiger,"  —  who  can 
enter  a  room  without  blundering,  walk  through 
a  quadrille  with  military  nonchalance,  and  turn 
a  girl's  head  with  the  mazy  intricacies  of  a 
waltz,  gallopade,  or  the  more  '^  autocratic"  ma- 
zurkha,  is  pretty  sure  of  being  received  with 
^'  open  arms  "  by  the  fair  sex  at  least,  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  indulgence  and  com- 
parative cordiality  by  those  persons  who  might 
happen  to  boast  a  more  numerous  female  progeny 
than  they  find  expedient  to  provide  for. 
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Let  me  caution  inexperieDced  beginners  start- 
ing a  season  in  London,  previously  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  daughters  each  matron  is 
likely  to  produce  before  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  assembled  multitude^  consisting  of  those 
already  out,  and  those  yet  to  appear.     Nothing 
like  being  prepared   for  the  danger  to  come. 
Should  a  man  really  feel  inclined  to  dance 
(never  a  very  advisable  move),  let  him  beware 
of  encountering    sisterhoods.     Dancing    may 
serve  for  an  introduction,  but  it  is  in  general  a 
plan  not  to  be  pursued ;  as,  with  the  best  pos- 
sible intentions,  (if  once  he  allows  himself  to  be 
enlisted  as  a  dancer,)  the  most  indefatigable 
cavalier  can  never  fathom  the  extent  of  misery 
he  is  thus  entailing  on  himself.    When  a  man 
is  permanently  calculated  upon  as  a  partner,  he 
becomes  public  property  :  he  loses  all  indepen- 
dence of  action.    The  very  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  regulated  by  the  arduous  task  imposed  by 
that  social  despot  misnamed  Politeness.    All 
liberty  of  choice  must  be  relinquished,  and  the 
blessings  of  free  will  are  defied  and  annulled 
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by  the  fetters  of  courtesy;  the  very  better 
qualities  of  the  heart  bind  more  strongly  to  the 

trammels  o(  biemeance:  he  is  a  slave a 

slave  to  the  very  gratitude  of  an  expansive 
nature.  By  dancing,  he  is  compelled  to  display 
thankfulness  for  invitations  received  and  in* 
vitations  expected.  At  the  same  assembly  he 
is  obliged  to  show  both  memory  and  foresight, — 
to  blend  the  recollection  of  the  past,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  for  the 
future.  He  becomes  the  pis-aller  of  beauties, 
the  stop-gap  of  heiresses,  the  dowager*s  trump- 
card,  the  chaperon's  double,  the  victim  of  the 
young,  the  speculation  of  the  old,  a  peg  for 
shawls,  a  flapper  of  fans,  a  plate-holder  at  sup- 
per, and  seldom  escapes  acting  footman  when 
the  confusion  of  the  fete  prevents  the  real 
attendants  from  answering  the  reiterated  call 
vainly  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

In  the  course  of  seasons  a  well-disposed  youth, 
inclined  to  do  that  which  is  prompted  by  his 
amiability  of  disposition,  loses  caste  with  the 
more  fashionable  and  daring  of  his  associates ; 
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the  very  excellences  of  his  nature  and  general 
usefulness  become  detrimental  to  his  respectabi- 
lity, and  drawbacks  on  his  individual  happiness. 
According  to  the  different  characters  of  dif- 
ferent people,  there  are  also  different  shades 
in  the  method  of  discharging  the  never-ending 
daties  of  the  ball-room.     The  ambitious  aspire 
to  the  jewel-encumbered  hand  of  rank;  the 
literary  in  self-defence  seek  to  propitiate  the  for- 
midable  **  blue.**      The  roue  smilingly  selects 
the  reigning  belle;   the  fortune-hunter  looks 
keenly  after  wealth ;  the  gourmand  courts  the 
bilious  offspring  of  colonial  produce;  the  vain 
fignre  away  under  the  patronage  of  fashion ;  the 
bumble  creep  into  notice  by  unobtrusive  as- 
siduity; the  kind  take  pity  on  the  neglected, 
ud  cheerfully  sacrifice  an  evening's  amusement 
on  good-tempered  insipidity  and  patient  ugli- 
ness; whilst  the  hapless  stranger^  the  uninitiated 
"neophyte  of  ton,"  wishing  to  make  way  with 
the  majority,  finds  no  termination  to  the  volu- 
minous catalogue  of  moral  obligations  devolving 
00  him.    The  allegiance  seems  to  extend  from 
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generation  to  generation.  He  basio^^daiice 
through  whole  families  of  dinner  giving-teMm- 
ties,  comprising  daughters,  sisters^  ni^Nses, 
country  cousins,  and  ifery  particular  friends^^- 
to  say  nothing  of  young  mammas  and  maiden 
aunts! — Commend  me  to  the  men  who  nerer 
dance ! ! ! 

Neither  Edmund's  mother  nor  sisters  fre- 
quented what  is  termed  fashionable  society: 
they  preferred  a  quiet  serious  circle  of  thor  own, 
chiefly  composed  of  country  families  that  came 
up  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  session 'of 
parliament,  and  a  few  respectable  dowager 
peeresses,  where  Mrs.  Cleveland  got  her  rubber, 
and  the  girls  an  occasional  dance  to  the  piano- 
forte, played  alternately  by  the  ladies  themselves ; 
and  excepting  on  such  occasions,  a  concert,  or 
the  German  opera,  they  seldom  left  home. 
But  Edmund  was  in  high  request,  and  pre- 
sented me  on  the  strength  of  his  own  popularity. 
Heir  to  a  fine  unincumbered  property,  belong- 
ing to  a  family  of  great  local  weight  and  influ- 
ence, possessed  of  considerable  personal  ad?an« 
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tBgtB,  he  wai  not  only  admitted,  but  Bought  by 
tke  oiost  hrilliant  society  in  town,  and  even 
penetrated  into  the  exclusive  circle  of  diplo- 
matic coterie.    Though  not  particularly  witty, 
or  gifted  with  the  kusser  aller  of  high  spirits, 
Cleveland's  conversatioa  was  always  agreeable ; 
refined  sense  and  excellent  (though  rather  ob- 
solete) principles  were  ever  revealed  in  his  gen- 
tkmanlyandsomewhat  reserved  language.  With- 
out being  dazzling,  he  possessed  the  valuable  ad- 
vantage of  being  liked  as  soon  as  he  was  known. 
We  had  already  appeared  at  various   public 
places  of  amusement,  and  as  many  private  par- 
ties   of   the    most   distinguished    description. 
Multifarious  were  the  pink,  the  blue,  and  yellow 
embossed  notes,  and  gilt  cards  of  invitation, 
which  we  received  in  return  for  the  neat  gothic 
lettered  ''  fRx.  IBUmnvLU  Clibt lanH,"  and  the  more 
delicate  italian  charactered    **  Mr.  Harcourty' 
which   we    had   plentifully   dispersed   in  the 
moot  promising  neighbourhoods. 

The  season  commenced  most  auspiciously, 
and  Edmund   entered    one  morning  with   so 
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pleased  an  expression^  that  I  was  almost  at  a  loat 
to  account  for  it,  and  imagined  that  the  long 
hoped-for  vouchers  from  the  yet  unrelenting 
lady  patronesses  of  Almack's  had  at  last  ar- 
rived.   The  mystery  was  soon  solved. 

''Charles/'  said  he,  producing  a  m&iri  or 
gaufrid  (I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  eaoact 
term)  billet  of  pearly  whiteness,  *'  here  is  a  note 
from  Lady  St.  Elme,  which  will  stamp  yoar 
fashion  forthwith.  This  appears  to  be  a  iaoey* 
ball,  and  we  shall  certainly  meet  the  very  first 
company  in  London, —  perhaps  a  rich  heiress 
may  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  so  make  yonr 
fortune  at  once ;  therefore  let  your  costume  ba 
tolerably  becoming.'' 

**  You  cannot  possibly  think  of  my  wearing  a 
fancy  dress,  Edmund;  I  abominate  the  vtiy 
idea,"  said  I  emphatically. 

''  But  you  mu$tf  Charles,"  retorted  ClevefauMk 
'^  Having  no  uniform,  I  dislike  a  fancy  dress 
equally,  and  actually  pine  for  a  new  era  in  the 
ball-going  world :  there  is  something  so  deroga- 
tory to  one's  masculine  dignity  in  being  tricked 
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out  like  a  meny-ftndrevr.  Bat  I  have  received 
iDthnation  that  her  ladyship's  injunctions  are  im- 
perative. Remember/'  added  he,  archly/'  she  is 
a  leader  of  ton,  a  patroness  at  Almack's.  Piss  the 
Rubicon,  and  doff  this  ^  suit  of  solemn  black/  *' 

'^ What  am  I  to  wear?  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  becoming,  tell  me,''  inquired  I. 

"  Do  yoa  wish/'  answered  Cleveland,  "  to  be 
ioformed  of  the  negatives, — what  you  are  not  to 
wear?  —  To  begin ;  never  conceal  a  handsome 
foidiead  with  a  heavy  ill-contrived  turban  ;  or 
a  pair  of  handsome  legs  with  slovenly  Turkish 
tiowsera ;  beware  also  of  Spanish  dresses,  lest 
the  high  ruff  de  rigueur  proves  too  stiff  for  a 
short  neck,  giving  an  agreeable  impression  that 
Ae  wearer  is  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a 
severe  cold  and  sore  throat.  Few  would  wish 
to  look  fierce  enough  for  the  personification  of 
bandit  or  brigand.  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels 
ire  common-place :  as  you  value  your  reputa- 
tion, refrain  from  every  attempt  at  the  character 
of  a  hero ! — of  all  errors  that  is  most  fatal  to  a 
ntcch  de  costume:  it  is  a  certain  failure;   for 
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who  can  rival  the  idealization  of  a  hero  ?— «veD 
actors,  who  have  the  advantage  of  light  and 
distance,  with  the  most  flattering  accessaries  of 
scenery  and  gesticulation,  how  few  of  the  most 
talented  amongst  them  can  ever  fulfil  one's  ideas 
of  what  a  hero  ought  to  be  ?  Kean  is  unrivalled 
as  Richard  ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  ladies 
would  be  veiy  anxious  to  become  the  Juliet  of 
such  a  Romeo;  and  I  consider  Pasta  in  the  same 
attire  decidedly  the  handsomest  fellow  of  the 
two.     I  rather  think  it  is  preferable  to  dress 
an  historical  personage,  where  at  least  we  have 
the  aid  of  paintings,  medals,  statues,  and  basso- 
relievos,  than  to  pretend  embodying  the  classic 
creations  of  romance." 

"Edmund!"  interrupted  I  impatiently,  **you 
quite  destroy  my  self-esteem,  which  till  now  has 
been  on  the  increase.  I  was  thinking  of  CSorio- 
lanus; — fine  flowing  drapery,  you  know." 

"And  are  you  prepared  to  stand  all  the  even- 
ing in  a  preconcerted  attitude  looking  like  Jobs 
Kemble,  or  with  one  arm  extended  like  a  sign- 
post, as  Talma  did  in  Duci*8  laboured  tranala- 
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tkmortbe  immortal  Shaks^peare?  If  you  drink^ 
if  you  eat,  if  you  attend  the  supper- table,  if  you 
tenture  to  lounge,  or  presume  to  talk  nonsense, 
yoQ  are  lost,  lost  beyond  all  redemptioh/' 

**  This  is  quite  intolerable,"  cried  I ;  •*  you 
talk  of  historical  associations,  and  yet  contrive 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  great  Roman  renegado. 
Wen,  I  give  him  up,  as  he  gave  up  his  country. 
Suppose  I  try  '  Henri  Quatre?' " 

^  And  wear  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  in  a 
▼dvet  hat !"  replied  my  companion  :  '*  a  pretty 
woman  could  scarcely  wear  such  an  unbecom- 
ing addition  to  her  toilet :  besides,  you  are  too 
tall  already,  and  never  could  carry  off  such  a 
lengthy  appendage  with  effect.  Henri  Quatre 
dioold  be  rather  verging  on  the  middle  age, 
with  sufficient  embonpoint.  I  doubt  if  you 
would  approve  of  that  requisite,"  added  my 
friend  by  way  of  consolation  to  my  ruffled  vanity. 

"Let  us  look  over  Scott  and  Byron,"  observed 
I,  drawing  the  scattered  volumes  towards  me.' 

^  Discard,  I  pray  you,  all  notion  of  such  an 
attempt/'  interrupted  Cleveland,  pushing  the 
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books aiide;  ''you  are  not  fit  for  Lara^orSelinu 
Conrad  or  Juan,  —  too  young  for  some,  aod  too 
good  for  others.  —  As  thou  lovest  me»  Totiluw 
not  in  the  hackneyed  garb  of  Iranhoe,  the 
Templar,  or  Roderick  D'hu ;  else  you  will  be 
pestered  with  Rebeccasi  Ellens,  Gulnares  and 
Medoras !  By  all  means  select  some  <riiaraet»r 
divested  of  a  female  pendant.  A  friend  of  umie 
personated  Leicester,  and  his  whole  comfort  was 
destroyed  by  an  odious  Amy  Robsart  badly 
dressed,  hanging  on  his  arm.  Nobody  under- 
stands grouping  in  this  country." 

**  Well  then,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  may 
suit  your  fancy:  he  never  married,  nor  has  be 
ever  been  accused  of  any  little  peccadilloes/^ 

''  You  will  look  like  the  front  window  of  an  uvh 
dertaker'sahop,  stalking  forth  studded  with  silver 
nails,  shining  like  a  coffin-plate  in  splendid 
sdlemnity.  That  will  never  do,"  returned  my 
fastidious  friend. 

^  The  statue  of  the  Commendatore,  in  Don 
Giovanni,''  continued  I,  smiling  at  the  strange 
catalogue. 
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^'Yes,  bat  the^  etoquent  transparency  of  the 
coiD|)]ezion  most  be  veiled  in  white  paint  The 
duaty  miller  would  be  preferable ;  but  nobody 
likes  to /make  a  clown  of  themselves." 

''My  dear  fellow/'  ezdaimed  I»  out  of  all 
^tience,  ''  these  negatives  are  excellently 
aoMK^ng  in  their  way,  bat  do  not  settle  the 
fmfU  in  question/' 

'^  The  great  secret  of  human  life  consists  in 
M^ipitives :  it  is  not  that  which  we  shall  do,  but 
thai  which  we  shall  not  do,  that  is  prescribed 
in  the  decalogue.  All  would  be  right  if  people 
would  but  refirain  from  doing  wrong.  Now  I 
oafy  wish  to  prevent  your  making  yourself 
ridioalQUS,  sa  almost  every  man  does  when  he 
begins  to  dress  in  a  fancy  costume/' 
.  /vYott  cannot  complain  of  indocility  on  my 
^$Hp"  interrupted  I;  ''for  the  last  five  minutes, 
I  ii%f^  been  engaged  balancing  the  respective 
merits  of  Italian,  Highland,  Switz»  and  Tryolese 
gttbs ;  but  although  I  have  no  particular  rea- 
son to  be^  ashamed  of  my  limbs^  I  can  neither 
resolve  on  displaying  my  bare  calves,  nor  on 
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cdQceatiDg  them  with  worsted  ho^  or  beary 
boots/' 

'^  Well  done  vanity  !"  exclaimed  Cleyelaod. 

^*  Nor  can  I  contemplate  the  possibility  6f  en- 
cumbering myself  with  any  species  ofannoar/' 
added  I. 

'*  So  much  the  better/'  observed  my  com- 
panion ;  '^  for  it  cannot  in  the  least  prove  condu- 
cive to  the  graceful  ease  of  your  movements." 

''I  believe  we  must  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
case/'  replied  I^  almost  in  despair;  *^for  how 
shall  I  ever  summon  courage  to  appear  like  a 
mountebank  before  such  an  elegant  assemblage?" 

'*  Who  will/'  interrupted  Edmund  with  con- 
siderable vivacity^  ''  be  far  more  ridiculous 
themselves ;  indeed  half  the  people  who  fre- 
quent fancy-balls  seem  to  study  the  preposter- 
ous, from  which  imputation  I  cannot  exonerate 
even  the  fair.  Like  the  Spectator's  mountain  of 
human  miseries,  each  seems  intent  on  exchang- 
ing the  natural  characteristic  for  one  night.  -^ 
At  last/'  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  **  yon  may 
give. me  credit  for  a  share  of  ingenuity!     t 


\mpM%,oii  something  that  willsuit  adetindnly. 
You  often  praised  the  picture  by  Vandyck  in 
Otti.dinip^.parloun  My  father  says  it  is  Charles 
tlie;First  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
What  say  you  to  that  costume  ?" 

**  Ye — es !  that  might  do . .  •  not  very  fooliab 
.  • » but  melancholy,  and  dignified ;  yet  not  ridi- 
coioos,  nothing  tawdry  or  vulgar,  no  glaring 
tinsel,  or  tasteless  finery, — a  black  velvet  pour- 
(xunt,  black  silk  hose  slashed  with  black  satin 
gold  ornaments." 

*^  And  my  mother,"  interrupted  Edmund, 
"'  will  lend  you  a  diamond  star>  and  my  sisters 
must  supply  a  rich  point  lace  collar,  open,  to 
di^Jay  a  throat  which  ought  to  be  rather  hand* 
some.    I  hope  yours  is  tolerable,  Charles/' 

*'  I  flatter  myself,"  answered  I,  affectedly 
inserting  my  forefinger  and  thumb  between  the 
interstice  of  my  chiu  and  well«disposed  oravat« 
The  result  of  this  delicate  investigation  was 
equally  satisfactory  to  us  both ;  and  after  a 
little  more  self-examination,  the  dress  was  agreed 
00.     Cleveland,  luckily  for  himself,  was  deputy 
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lieatenant  for  the  coanty  of  Deron,  and  sported 
that  uniform  much  to  his  own  satisfaetion,  i»  I 
doubt  his  ever  being  able  to  select  any  i^ttire 
consistent  with  his  peculiar  ideas. 

The  night  came;  we  entered  the  shrine  of 
fashion,  just  as  the  splendid  apartments  were 
being  filled  almost  to  what,  in  theatrical  hib- 
guage,  would  be  called  overflow.  An  eleglmt 
taste  had  evidently  presided  over  the  decoralion 
and  lighting  of  the  rooms ;  the  latter  most  ne^ 
cessary  addition  to  a  f£te  is  an  art  itself.  There 
was  as  much  difference  between  the  well 
directed  system  of  the  argand  lamps  that  irra- 
diated the  saloon  at  Lady  St.  Elme's,  and  the 
glaring  Uaze  that  dazzled  without  illuminating 
at  other  parties,  as  there  is  between  the  match- 
less brilliants  of  the  Marchioness  of  L — ^y  and 
the  vile  Brazilian  stones  of  Mrs. . 

We  had  scarcely  sauntered  through  the  rooms, 
recognizing  acquaintance  and  commenting  on 
the  animated  scene,  when  my  gaze,  and  with  it 
my  admiration,  was  attracted  by  a  most  lovely 
woman  actually  resplendent  with  her  own  bril- 
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■  * 

fattqr.  iUer  well,  ebosea  robe  hwrmopized^  cpm* 
fletelj  wUh  the . redandaocy  of  her  beauty: 
bap  dark  ftilkea  hair  wa9  nearly  radiant  with  the 
lustre  of  a  profusion  of  diainond8»  which  were 
placed  with  the  discrimination  of  a  painter  and 
the.  expeitnesa  of  an  artiste,  en  cheveux.  The 
pole  outline  of  a  faultless  bust  was  totally  unin- 
eombered  with  any  ornament  except  a  few  stray 
nogleU  that  playfully  intertwined  on  her  ivory 
boBom;  a  fim-shaped  ruff  shaded  the  back  of 
hsr  neckband  gradually  diminished  as  it  ap- 
fnoached  the  shoulders;  a  full  and  graceful 
train  of  silver  tissue  terminated  a  figure  which 
had,  perhaps,  too  much  abandon  for  fashionable 
perfection ;  a  finely  rounded  arm  peeped  from  a 
lieh  fedl  of  ''  blonde/'  and  a  beautiful  though 
rather  singular  bracelet  encircled  her  wrist, — it 
was  of  considerable  value,  but  the  fashion  had 
long  jainee  become  obsolete. 

''Who  is  that?"  was  the  spontaneous  in- 
quiry.--**' Our  fair  hostess,  the  Viscountess  St. 
Elme,"  replied  Cleveland ;  "  you  must  be  in- 
troduced directly."    I  followed  him  towards  the 
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presiding  divinity.  Tbe  usual  forma  of  eti<|u<tte 
gone  through,  I  again  raised  my  eyes,  and  nsel 
tbe  fuU»  dark,  liquid  orbs  of  the  lovely  nqs* 
countess.  A  thrilling  sensation  made  my  heart 
beat  with  emotion,  —  a  sort  of  reminiscence^  <-^ 
a  faint  dreamy  remembrance  brought  the  fine 
features  of  Lady  St  Elme  as  familiar  to  my  v^ 
collection.  She  seemed  the  realization  of  ao  ideal 
form,  as  if  the  glowing  imaginings  of  my  adblea- 
cenee  were  brought  tangibly  before  me.  The 
bracelet,  however,  was  not  the  creation  of  fan<^v 
I  thought  I  could  remember  every  link,  and 
with  a  single  touch,  have  loosed  the  secret  spring 
which  bound  its  glittering  circles  on  her  arm. 

She  spoke :  there  is  something  captivating  in 
a  sweet  voice,  something  beyond  mere  physical 
perfection.  Lady  St.Elme's  voice  blended  soft- 
ness with  deep  feeling.  The  simplest  word  she 
uttered  conveyed  a  sentiment  and  meaning  she 
probably  did  not  venture  to  express:  even  in  the 
uninteresting  twaddleof  ball-room  common-place, 
she  gave  a  colouring  and  tone  to  themes  that 
bad  already  been  exhausted  by  half  London* 
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ifthiid  byh^y  t^Ikini^ybr  rather  listening  to 
\ksi  dimrming  conversationi,  for  a  oonsiderebie 
part  of  the  evehing;  watching  with  delight  the 
fraiiatimis  of  her  Tarying   coantenance;   but 
there  waa  a  feverishnesa  of  motion,  a  wandering 
mtlessneas  in  her  inqairing  glance,  that  be** 
tokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease :  her  smile  beamed 
mdtance,  but  was  not  gladdening ;  her  look  was 
one  of  love,  but  not  of  happiness.    We  got 
through  the  numberless  hackneyed  phrases  of 
the  day,  and  skimmed  lightly  from  Almack's 
to  the  opera — ^Howel  and  James's  to  the  park — ' 
ibm Cheltenham  to  Brighton ;  when  I  perceiTed 
that  the  attention  of  my  charming  host^s  was 
diTided,  not  by  her  guests,  but  by  the  teeming 
activity  of  her  own  mind. 

During  this  sparkling  display  of  elegance, 
and  fashion,  where  was  Lord  St.  Elme?  This 
question  was  easier  asked  than  answered.*^ 
Although  his  lordship  sometimes  appeared  in 
the  course  of  his  wife's  soiries,  it  was  still  too 
early  to  expect  his  entre,  being  probably  d^ 
tained  at  the  opera,  where  it  was  rumoured  he 
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patronized  a  fevourite  damsemte ;  or,  htviDfl^  dtop-^ 
ped  in  at  Cr — f— d's^  where  it  is  presumed  ht' 
dispensed  a  large  portion  of  his  ready  eashi: 
others,  again,  asserted  that  his  affections  (I.b^ 
his  lordship's  pardon,  attentions,  I  mean,)  wttt 
absorbed  by  the  dashing  Mrs.  Bellenden* ..  AU 
these  reports  might  be  more  or  less  founded  oo 
fact ;  for  when  the  noble  lord  did  make  his  tardy 
appearance,  it  was  to  show  the  most  indabitaUe 
admiration  and  devotion  to  the  latter  person. 

I  thought  I  surprised  a  pensive  shade  on 
the  bright  brow  of  Lady  St  Elme,  who  ut- 
tered a  half  suppressed  sigh  as  he  negligently 
strolled  past  with  the  object  of  his  evident 
adoration,  hanging  fondly  on  his  arm*  I  saw 
the  wife,  all  brilliant  as  she  appeared,  vras  not 
happy ;  and  soon  discovered  that  the  viscount 
was  not  only  a  fashionable,  but  an  indifferent 
husband.  —  Still  she  smiled  on ;  the  night 
passed  off  with  eclat ;  she  was  flattered,  aoras- 
ed,  and  envied ;  the  reeking  pages  of  ''  The 
Morning  Post/'  teemed  with  an  exuberant  da- 
scriptionof  the  fSte  given  by  the  fascinating  Lady 
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StBlme;  the  lavish  pioftmion  of  the  supper 
tablet,  the  exquisiie taste  that  pervaded  the  enter- 
taiuDeat^fermed  theleading  topic  for  many  hoars. 

Prom  this  party  I  might  date  my  permanent 
dbfal  in  the  great  world.  Night  after  night  I 
wandered  forth  inqoestof  novelty,  and  frequently 
ksd-opportnoities  of  meeting  the  viscountess  in 
the  numerous  circles  into  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  bmg  presented,  and  of  whom  she  was  the  soul. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  was  informed  that  the 
St  Elmes  had  married  for  love  about  two  years 
{neviously.  He  was  a  handsome,  gay,  wild  young 
nan,  of  a  weak  and  unsteady  nature,  easily  led, 
and  still  more  easily  practised  upon  by  artful 
ind  designing  people.  He  soon  found  that  the 
eharmaof  his  interesting  wife  were  insufficient  to 
rivet  his  vacillating  affections,  and  it  was  now 
bat  too  apparent  that  she  held  but  a  subordinate 
l^aee  in  a  heart  only  anxious  for  variety. 

Lord  St.  Elme  was  fond  of  dissipation;  the 
tarf  and  gaming  table  alternately  attracted  his 
wayward  attention ;  although  as  yet  he  had  not 
pUmged  deeper  than  the  usual  fSashionable  ex- 
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cefiaesy  he  nevertheleM  bad  ooiitriv«dv<Q:.ttadie 
his  young  wife  perfectly  unhappy.  -   -«i'<r  i^ 

I  had  already  visited  them  for  a  coiMuderil>le 
time^  ere  I  discovered  the  iotenae  interest,  mlb 
which  this  amiable  woman  inspired  me.  I  bditid 
her  in  the  privacy  of  her  home,  in  the  qni^ 
routine  of  her  family  circle;  then  indeed!  oottU 
in  some  degree  appreciate  the  charming  qnalitats 
that  distinguished  her,  and  lament  the  sorrMrs 
and  temptations  to  which  she  was  likely  to  be 
exposed. 

The  envied  and  admired  votary  of  fashioQ 
was  a  miserable  being,  and  struggled  with  an 
aching  agonia^  mind  under  the  captivating 
smiles  of  grace  and  beauty.  Wretched  and 
forlorn  at  her  own  fire-side,  which  wis  wel*- 
dom  cheered  by  the  presence  of  her  huabaod^ 
she  fled  to  the  intoxication  of  society  for  relief, 
and  forgot'  her  actual  loneliness  in  the  gay 
crowds  that  fluttered  round  her.  Vanity  was  here 
awakened;  adulated,  envied  and  imitated.  Lady 
St.  Elme  found  solace  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world    she   was   formed    to  embellish,  where 
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ber  degaiiee>  accomplighments,  rank^  and  lavidP 
expenditure  oblaiaed  universal  applause. 

Her  p(urties  were  generally  esteemed  the  most 
brfliiaiit,  her  chrde  most  choisi  and  her  ton  most 
iuHngui ;  whilst  the  dinners  of  her  husband 
obtained  equal  celebrity,  for  a  French  enttisU 
presided  over  the  culinary  department,  and  the 
wises  were  une:Kceptionable. 

Her  ladyship's  concerts  had  decided  vogiie/ 
as  they  usually  produced  a  constellation  of 
talent;  for  her.  Pasta  and  Veluti  forgot  their 
enmity,  and  united  their  heavenly  accents  in 
"  Theobaldo  ed  Isolina."  Son  tag  rivalled,  with 
Paganini,  in  executing  the  varied  intricacies 
of  the  chromatic  scale  under  every  combination 
of  harmony;  whilst ^  Donzelli  with  matcblees 
iatooation  swelled  his  full  and  melting  tenor 
ia  opposition  to  the  delicate  Fioritura  of  the 
Priadpe  delta  cadenza. 

The  viscountess  herself  sung  most  delight- 
fuUy ;  her  voice  was  of  exquisite  purity,  and  a 
fine  mezxo  soprano,  that  reminded  the  entranc- 
ed hearer  of  the  soft  love-inspiring   tones  of 
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the  volaptuoas  Ortssini,  or  the  mom  liadera, 
though  not  less  chararing  Ronzis  de  Ssgiiit. 
Her  ta«te  and  musical  expression  were  fmnttless. 
She  preferred  Mozart  to  Meyerbeer,  Mercadnite 
to  Pacini,  Rossini  to  Auber,  and  gave  a  ^decided 
supremacy  to  Beethoven  and  Weber.  I  never 
could  hear  her  sing  Si  il  nCabandoni  wttboBt^ 
thrill  of  melancholy  delight,  and  the  unbidden 
tears  gashing  into  my  eyes,  accompanied  with 
painful  conjectures  as  to  the  ultimate  fete  of 
one  so  gifted,  whose  better  nature,  noble  qvalfr* 
fications,  and  fine  abilities  were  merged  in  the 
whiiiing  vanity  and  corruption  of  fashionable 
existence. 

I  had  now  been  some  time  in  Londion,  and 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  senior,  choee 
the  law,  as  a  profession  most  congenial  to  ny 
habits  and  taste.  He  kindly  assisted  my  en- 
deavours, and  I  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
by  his  sanction,  and  recommendation. 

Edmund's  being  heir  to  his  father's  noble 
estate  in  Devonshire,  precluded  the  necessity  of 
his  entering  on  a  profession  ;  indeed,  if  he  had 
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aojr  pwiicalar  bias,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
cburcb  ;  yet  he  often  observed,  that  he  consider- 
ed it  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  English  gentle- 
mao  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  the 
hnd  from  which  he  derived  protection  and  sop- 
port    So  he  continued  sharing  my  studies  oc- 


Augiistns  Permval  was  not  in  town.  I  was, 
tberefoie,  relieved  from  the  torture  his  presence 
ilways  inflicted ;  but  the  circle  which  I  fre* 
qneoted  was  too  extensive,  and  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  were  too  well  bred  to  question 
or  canvass  the  subject  of  my  birth  and  origin. 
My  being  the  friend  and  companion  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  sufficient  recommendatioUi  and 
tty  own  conduct  did  not  reflect  discredit  on  my 
nceUent  introduction. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

La  fleur  qui  s^ourrit  avec  TAurore  en  pleun 
£t  qui  fidt  i  mldi  de  ses  l^Hes  eouleuni 

Admirer  la  splendour  timide 
Sous  aea  carrolles  d'or  loin  des  jeuz  importoiis, 
Aa  fond  de  oe  caliee  o^  aont  tons  set  perlbmi 

Souvant  cache  une  perle  humide. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Oil  1  it  18  sickness  to  the  heart. 

To  bear  in  zeFelrj  its  part, 

And  jet  feel  bursting  —  not  one  thing 

Which  has  part  in  its  suffering ; 

The  laugh  as  glad,  the  step  as  light* 

As  if  the  laugh,  step,  glance,  and  song, 

Did  to  joung  happiness  belong. 

Xj»  £•  1a» 

Oh  !  pourquoi  te  cacher  ?  tu  pleurois  seule  ici ; 
Devant  tea  jeuz  reveurs  qui  done  passoit  ainsi  ? 
Qtt'elle  onibre  flottoit  dans  ton  ame  t 
Etoit-ce  long  regret  ou  noir  presentiment. 
On  jeunes  souvenirs  dans  le  pass^  dormant. 
On  ragne  faiblesse  de  femme  1 

Victor  Hugo« 

The  season  was  now  nearly  oyer,  and  as  the 
month  of  July  drew  towards  its  close,  I  began  to 
discover  that  my  visits  at  the  Viscountess  Si. 
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Elme's  were  more  frequent  than  prudence  could 
possibly  justify.  I  found  that  the  hour  of  see- 
ing her  was  anticipated  with  feverish  imipa- 
tience, — ^my  thoughts  were  constantly  engrossed 
by  her  image,  and  I  counted  the  intervals  of 

absence  from Square,  with  a  degree  of 

anxiety  which  with  difficulty  could  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  I  was  living,  as  it  were,  from 
day  to  day, —  one  object  alone  influenced  my 
actions.  I  hailed  the  moment  of  meeting  Lady 
St.  Elme  ;  and  on  separating  from  her,  concen- 
trated my  hopes  and  expectations  on  the  mor- 
row, which  would  ''  bring  back  the  blest  hour  of 
meeting  again." 

But  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  the  convic- 
tion of  my  passion  flashed  across  my  mind  ;  the 
idea  was  too  remote  to  excite  a  moment's  suspi- 
cion. I  admired,  then  I  pitied,  the  brilliant  Anas- 
tasia,  whilst  her  husband  inspired  me  with  mixed 
feelings  of  anger  and  contempt ;  but  had  his  con- 
4iici  been  difierent,  I  should  have  felt  perhaps 
jealous  of  bis  happiness.  My  father's  words 
sometimes   recurred   to  me, — the  recollection 
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brought  with  it  a  sensation  of  painful  donbt*  and 
I  chased  the  injurious  thought  from  my  breast, 
under  the  impression  that  the  viscountess  was  too 
good,  too  pure.  The  supposition  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility was  a  profanation :  she  still  retained  a 
lingering  fondness  for  her  husband,  ill  as  he  de* 
served  it,  and  my  transient  fears  were  lulled  wiA 
the  delusive  belief  in  the  security  of  Anastaria's 
love  for  St  Elme  ;  but  the  danger,  though  con- 
cealed, was  not  less  imminent,  particularly  as 
Lord  St.  Elme  gave  himself  up  by  degrees  to  the 
most  licentious  excesses;  his  affair  with  the 
opera-dancer  being  no  longer  a  secret,  and  Mrs. 
Bellenden  having  been  cut  in  consequence  of  an 
awkward  expose. 

The  viscount's  frequent  and  prolonged  ab- 
sences did  not  check  the  constancy  of  my 
visits,  or  prevent  the  assiduity  of  my  attention 
to  his  lovely  wife,  who  was  whirling  in  the 
vortex  of  dissipation  from  which  at  times  I 
hoped  to  snatch  her.  Various  and  contradie*> 
tory  were  the  feelings  she  excited,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  I  really  loved  her  with  all  the  ardour 
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of  whicli  I  was  susceptible,  until  the  fatal  passion 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  overcome. 

Anastasia  seldom  spoke  of  her  husband,  and 
when  she  did,  it  was  with  affected  indiffer- 
eace.  Her  heart  had  been  disappointed,  and 
she  still  endeavoured  to  keep  the  unholy  secret, 
preferring  the  outward  triumphs  of  vanity  to  the 
cruel  kindness  of  commiseration.  The  world 
witnessing  the  neglect  she  endured,  and  the 
apparent  stoicism  she  opposed  to  conduct  that 
certainly  would  have  crushed  many  a  less  sensi- 
tive being,  might  perhaps  accuse  her  of  levity ; 
but  I  was  too  much  flattered  by  the  partiality 
she  evinced  for  my  society/  to  think  otherwise 
than  favourably  of  the  woman  I  loved  with  an 
allradmiring  aflfection. 

I  was  her  constant  attendant,  and  when  I  did 
not  precisely  accompany  her,  I  usually  contrived 
to  meet  Lady  St.  Elme,  either  at  private  parties, 
or  at  some  place  of  public  resort.  My  appearance 
no  longer  required  apology  or  explanation,  feel- 
ing not  only  that  I  was  welcome,  but  that  I  was 
expected.    The  genUe  reproach,  the  impatient 
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groeling,  the  setrohing  glanee,  •Bd  niftletiMA' 
whisper,  h%d  encouraged  me,  and  bttde  me  ptth 
ceed  in  the  career  of  destraction. 

We  had  already  arrived  at  thedangeroia  poi8l>; 
of  intimacy,  when  open  attentions  begin  to  niMMi 
and  interviews  of  a  more  confidential  natora  to^- 
persede  the  mere  fiirtation.  We  ceased  toflir^^ » 
we  talked  less,  smiled  less;  I  no  longer  ventmlt; 
to  waltz  with  her ;  my  hand  trembled  if  I  led  her 
to  a  seat;  yet  I  had  no  plan,  no  design,  nor  kad 
she*  We  both  were  hurried  forward  by.  • .  eventSi^' 

We  exchanged  books;   my  library  waa  eoh.' 
pious  and  well   chosen,    whilst  her  ladyship' 
possessed  all  the  mbst  desirable  modem  authoti'^ 
in  their  respective  languages.     Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  more  seductive  to  a  young  and  fervent 
imagination,  than  the  communication  and  mu«  . 
tual  participation  of  ideas  resulting  from  the 
perusal  of  each  other's  favourite  works ;  it  it 
like  reading. the  inmost  recesses  of  the  hearty-— 
it  is  penetrating  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of  feel*  '■ 
ing  which  every  delicate  mind  endeavours  to 
veil  even  from  the  observation  of  friendship. 


IfiteHaHwd  Omstitf  is  ▼iolsted,  the  thougfalt 
MMifiBqiroteidfli  of  the  soul  am  discovered^  not 
eiea  as  they  actaally  exist  in  the  wild  soccer 
Moaud  .undefined  waywardness  of  fancy,  but 
dstbad  and  adorned  in  the  witchery  of  poetry, 
biwiglu  tangibly  to  the  understanding  by  the 
power  of  genins ;  it  is  not  that  which  is  ex* 
ptonttly  bnt  that  which  is  implied.    To  crown 
ilf^LHiy  St.  £lnie  was  not  satisfied  with  books 
thns,  bet  constantly  requested  me  to  read  aloud 
thsimost  effective  passages,  and  my  Toice  grew 
UtmidottB  with  emotion  as  I  frequently  gave 
iitteraiice  to  the  accents  of  my  own  boundless 
pusion*    Sometimes  I  believed  that  she  could 
mt  misunderstand  me,  and  conscious  of  my 
<m  sspirings,  I  shrank  abashed  from  the  Ian- 
gud  glance  that  captivated  mine. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  which  at  length 
'cvealed  the  intensity  of  a  love  I  no  longer 
losght  to  analyse  or  control.  I  was  engaged  to 
dint .jn  — « —  Square;  the  hour  was  seven,  and 
OS  ether  company  was  expected.  Punctual  to 
^e  sppointment,  I  entered  the  drawing-room, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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and  found  her  ladyship  alone;  we  waited  a 
considemble  time  for  St  Elme,  whose  protnMta^ 
stay  was  of  too  frequent  recurrence  to  excite 
particular  uneasiness.  At  last  we  were  com* 
pelled  to  sit  down  tite-drtcte^  still  expecting  Ibal 
he  would  arrive  in  time  to  break  the  extrame 
awkwardness  of  our  situation.  The  Tiscoaoless 
ate  but  little ;  her  eyes  constantly  wandering 
towards  the  door.  She  evinced  all  the  reatlese- 
ness  of  combined  anxiety  and  latent  hope.  She 
seemed  agitated  with  unusual  excitement,  and 
the  disjointed  sentences  with  which  she  an- 
swered my  casual  observations  betrayed  but  too 
clearly  the  tumultuous  feelings  within. 

The  repast  which  appeared  intolerably  long^ 
terminated  in  silence  to  our  great  relief.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  table  was  a  torture,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  servants  an  obstacle,  even  to  our 
faint  efforts  at  keeping  up  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion. But  the  few  short  phrases  I  had  endea- 
voured to  articulate,  had  ceased  to  elicit  even 
a  vague  reply,  and  I  abandoned  the  fruitless 
attempt  in  despair. 
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As  soon  as  the  dessert  was  placed.  Lady  St. 
Bbie  withdrew  to  her  boudoir,  thither  I  followed, 
unsked  bat  not  unwelcome.     She  was  pale 
ts  marble,  and  her  face  bore  the  trace  of  fast- 
ftlliDg  tears.    I  witnessed  the  fierce  contention 
between    pride   and  sentiment  in    speechless 
anguish ;  for  I  tenderly  pitied  the  beautiful 
Mature  who  apppeared  before  me,  as  she  really 
Wtti|  the  broken-hearted,  ill-used  wife  of  a  roue. 
Dailghters  of  yirtue !  ye  who  rise  superior  to 
tbe  follies  by  which  ye  are  surrounded,  and  con- 
demn the  erring  sisters  of  humanity  less  for- 
tsimte,  less  happy  than  yourselves, — have  ye 
never  felt  the  smart  of  disappointment  ?     Have 
ye  neTer  endured  the  sting  of  neglect,  or  slowly 
iiobibed  the  deadly  venom  of  jealousy  ?    Have 
ye  never  been  tried,  when  the  balm  of  flattery, 
^e  intoxication  of  vanity,  and  the  opiate  of 
Kdnetion,  were  at  hand,  to  blunt  the  keen-edge 
of  Temorse,  and  rescue  the  sinking  soul  from 
<i^ipair,  steeping  the  ulcerated  feelings  in  the 
fond  delusion  of  newly-awakened  passion  ? 
An  innate  sentiment  of  delicacy  forbade  me 

G  2 
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rooiaiiiiDg  to  witness  the  misery  and  hopeMss 
agony  of  the  weeping  Anastasia.  Yet  I  stood 
riretted  to  the  spot,  spell-bound,  fascinated,  an- 
abk  to  exercise  any  faculty  beyond  that  of  love« 
A  woman  may  be  dear  in  the  day  of  gladness  •! 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  in  the  triumph  of  beauty, 
in  the  hour  of  conquest;  but  is  never  half  so  nre* 
sistible  as  in  the  utter  helplessness  of  despond- 
ency. It  is  then  she  clings  fondly  to  sympathy^ 
and  yields  her  whole  heart  in  return  for  that 
which  she  receives* 

I  was  yet  irresolute.  I  knew  my  presence 
was  not  required.  Still  she  had  not  dismissed 
me.  At  that  moment,  a  note  was  brought  Tbe 
eloquent  blood  rushed  into  Anastasia's  transpa^ 
rent  cheek.  "  Excuse  me/'  said  she,  opening 
the  missive ;  '*  this  is  from  Lord  St  Elme.*' 

**  Un*ex-pect-ed4y  de-tained  at  the  House," 
murmured  the  viscountess,  examining  the  super- 
fine gilt-edged  paper,  on  which  he  had  traced  %. 
few  lines  of  apology.  A  fragrant  odour  of  sandal- 
wood proclaimed  it  to  have  been  the  evident  conr 
tents  of  a  lady*a  desk  ;  and,  if  a  doubt  resoained. 
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it  WIS  dispelled  by  the  seal,  which  bore  the  neat 
iii^msflion  of  Mrs*  BelleDden's  widow's  lozenge. 
Lady   St.   Elme    steadfastly  gazed  at  the 
letter  for  a  few  moments:    her  eyes  flashed 
iadignatioD^    which   was   instantly   qaenched 
in  a  flood  of  tears*     *'0h,    Mr.  Harcourt!** 
isid   she,    sobbing  aloud,   '^  I   ought    to  be 
ishamed  at  your  witnessing  these  uncontrolled 
foeUogs;  but  I  cannot  help  this  weakness—^ 
indeed,   I  cannot  help  it/'  faintly  articulated 
the  viscountess  in  the  intervals  of  weeping*^ 
^day  after  day,  night  after  night,  he  leaves 

me  for  the  society  of  a .     Forgive  me ;  but 

lobe  i^ndoned  thus,  whilst  my  husband  revels 
ID  luxurious  depravity — ^Oh  God  !  support  me,S 
idded  she,  pressing  her  throbbing  breast,  as  if 
to  still  its  bounding. 

**  Lady  St.  Elme  !  —  Anastasta  ! !  —  dear 
hend!!!"  exclaimed  I,  seizing  the  hand  that 
til  powerless  on  the  back  of  her  chair-— 

^  Friend !"  echoed  she  mourniiilly ;  *^  I  have 
■0  firiend.  St.  Elme  loves  Mrs.  Bellenden,  and 
haves  me  here  to  the  pity  of  strangers." 
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"  Not  80|  not  to  struigen,  dearett  Anastaniu'* 
oried  I,  fondly  pressing  the  soft  wluta  :|ialii^ 
which  trembled  in  my  grasp. 

**  Strangers!  yes, strangeiiB»  Hr.Hareottrt/ 
retomed  the  fiseountess ;  ''  I  have  ncithflr 
friends  nor  kindred*  I  wu  left  an  orphaifc  m 
early  life.  I  recolleot  no  mother's  fostering 
care ;  and  my  father  died  whilst  I  was  ye*^^ 
child :  alone,  without  link  or  tie,  my  wheld 
affBOtions  concentrated  on  Lord  St.  EIiiiql  ^  I 
clang  fondly  to  his  love,  hoping  that  his  at* 
tachment  would  compensate  for  all  besides;  attd 
now  he  casts  me  off.  I  am  wretched,  nKteed  I 
I  hate  no  mother  to  console  me,  or  advise  toy 
yoath  and  inexperience:  no  brother  to  proted 
my  weakness ;  and  now,  indeed,  no  hvsband  to 
cherish  my  confiding  fondness !  " 

''  Consider  me  yonr  friend,  your  devoted 
friend,*'  said  I,  interrupting  her,  with  warmth. 
''  Confide  in  me,  dearest  Lady  St  Elme ;  yo« 
may  command  my  afiection  and  my  obedience.'' 

''  No,  no,''  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  '^  tempt 
me  not  to  reveal  the  sanctuary  of  this 
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hairt.  I  will  seek  oUiTioa  in  a  erowd.  Let  me 
tdc,  smile,  and  pleue  a  wonderiDg  multitude, 
who  will  exult  in  the  ehanmng  etaUicUy  of  Lady 
St,  Ehne^M  ddightful  qnriisl —  Harccmrt,''  con- 
tiaaed  Anaatasia,  with  considerable  energy  and 
mimstion,  ^  the  worid  is  an  opiate;  it  lulls  the 
csikiiig  cares  of  domestic  disunion.  I  ha?e 
drsok  madlyi  deeply,  of  the  intoxicating 
diaii^t ;  but  the  time  must  oome  when  I  shall 
twakcn  firom  the  entrancing  illusions  of  vanity. 
Sboald  I  ever  be  visited  with  sickness,  age,  and 
iMfinnilyi*- then,  Charles,  you  may  pity  me, 
pmstiate  on  the  bed  of  anguish,  in  solitude,  and 
•sffBing*  The  bitter  feelings  which  corrodi 
■y  inirard  heart  will  burst  forth  in  fierce  and 
smhecked  freedom,  when  the  mainnipring  which 
binds  the  whole  is  loosened  by  bodily  disease. 
Till  then,  Charles,  I  am  (at  least  in  the  estima- 
ticsLof  the  world)  a  lively,  reckless — and,  per* 
hsps,  a  happy  woman.  Could  I  but  once 
regain  some  porticn  of  my  husband's  love, 
I  isel  that  all  would  not  be  lost." 
^^  Why  do  you  speak  thus  toone,  who  is 
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ooly  too  anxious  to  obtiiir  tt  siune  of  ye^ 
affection,  and  woald  give  worida  to  ekeite  VU 
dighteat  interest  in  a  heart,  which  seema  MM 
on  sacrificing  itself  to.«  •" 

The  yiscountess,  suffused  with  crimaon,  ra^ 
terrupted  me  by  ringing  the  bell  violently^  say^ 
ing,  with  perfect  composure,  ^  This  is  my  nigfit 
for  the  Opera ;  ^e  shall  have  Malibrah  in 
Desdemona. — ^Pray,  order  the  carriage  direcdy."*^ 

I  was  completely  silenced,  and  felt  that  tbe 
purity  of  Lady  St.  Elme's  intentions  did  not 
warrant  farther  advances.  I  was  not  a  libertiue 
— nor  had  I  the  most  distaht  views  of  seduc- 
tion. Such  an  accusation  would  have  been 
abhorrent  to  my  feelings ;  yet  from  that  hour 
I  knew  that  I  loved  Anastasia,  and  did  not 
despair  of  meeting  a  return. 

Lady  St.  Elme  had  retired  to  arrange  her 
head-dress,  and  re-entered  the  room,  with  an 
appearance  that  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
scene  I  had  just  witnessed — the  slightest  poa- 
sible  contraction  of  her  arched  brow  alone  indi- 
cated the  storm  within,  and  the  most  delicate 
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liage  of  fwifge  was  oaiy  perceptible  to  the  ejre 
tint  bad  obBerred  ber  previoas  palenets.    l 
looked  in  vain  for  some  outward  token  of  feel- 
ii^;  bat   the  outraged,   weepingi   iatereating 
fiscoonteaa  was  now  the  elegant  patroness  of 
Aimack'sy   intent   on    fashionable  excelleney, 
idiom  I  was  to  escort  to  her  box  at  the  Opera. 
The  performance   had   already  qommenoed 
tome  time  when  we  entered;  but    even  the 
finished  style  of   Pasta's   singing,    and    her 
ioicibly  pathetic  acting,  was  lost  on  us  both : 
for  her  ladyship  was,  with  apparent  indiffeir 
ence,  watching  for    the   probable   arrivi^  of 
the  Viscount  and  Mrs.  Bellenden,  and  fixed 
her  operarglass  with  pertinacity  far  above  the 
iii9tocratic  sphere  of  the  dress-circle;  whilst 
I  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  analyze  the  inten- 
iity  of  my  own  admiration;  but  the  mysterious, 
tool-harrowing    harmony  of  the  last  act    in 
Bessini's    chef-d'auvre,  found   at  length  the 
accustomed  tribute  of  applause,  as  Malibran 
poored  forth  the  rich   tones  of  her  powerful 
coRira  oJtQ  io  the  sweet  ballad,  accompanied  by 

o  5 
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the  harp :  every  ear  was  strained  to  eat^A  A^ 

lingering  sounds  that  mdted  on  the  sense ;  biC 

when  the  deliciously  touching  nmrceaUf  ^  Dtk 

calma  o'  cielf'*  breathed  its  unrivalled  pathos  ov 

the  enchanted  audi«:ice,   I  saw  thr  bkhttto 

bright  eyes  of  the  viscovntess  were  snffbatf 

in  t^rs.    The  chord  of  feeling  was  stmckw      '  '< 

Before  the  curtain  rose  for  the  ballet^  my  kt- 

tentioa  was  attracted  by  the  appeuMMra  of 

Augustus  Percival  in  an  upper  box,  althougbihsf 

sought  to  avoid  observation.    I  instantly  racoi^ 

nised  him ;  he  was  accompanied  by  one  whosel 

pretty  features  I  could  scarcely  mistake^althovgh' 

an  elaborate  style  of  dress  much  diminished  the 

effect  of  a  naive  physiognomy.    It  waa  Maiy 

Smith  decked,  in  the  trappings  of  shame.    The 

visible  change  wrought  in  her  external  deport* 

ment  was  trifling,  when  compared  to  the  gigta^ 

tic  strides  with  which  her  mind  had  evidently 

wandered  from  the  paths  of  virtue;  wreathed  in 

smiles,  (bitter,  mocking,  blasting  smiles,  thai 

betrayed  the  heart  she  sought  to  cheer,)  she 

looked  triumphant  around  her,  conscious  of  bet 
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baiat^y  oonsciiiiw  of  its  momentaiy  su^mmacy. 
Siie  lived  but  for  the  hoar,  beedlese  dike  of  the' 
ipitt,  tnd  of  the  future,  like  the  fmil  insect  that 
Ittttefftin;  gi<tdy  cindes  round  the  searehing  rays 
lastiiied  to  destroy  its  ephemeral  etistenoe;  nbl 
Ibiy  appesied  to  eoort  the  degradation  ivtUi 
whidi  die  was  rapidly  sinking. 

I  sighed  with  sorrow  at  thus  beholding  the 
fceawteoPB  girl  onoe  known  to  be  innocent  and 
hqppj,  in  a  situation  whieh  appeared'  more  thaii 
e^vocal ;  but  vanity,  that  moral  pestilence,  htKd 
hmthed  its  dread  infection.  To  gratify  that 
Imttfiil  passion,  Mary  had  foi^tten  the  hmnbU 
dsties  of  her  station,  and  had  brought  bet  blind 
iitlMB^s  gtey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  ghive.  I 
lodked  involontarily  at  my  companion,  and  dre^ 
a  parallel  between  the  lady  and  the  peasant. 
Diffievent  ia  rank,  in  education,  and  in  mind, 
the  two  were  fast  hastening  to  the  same  goal  of 
dartraction;  the  commission  of  a  first  AtnTt 
kings  half  way  towards  committing  a  second; 
Mary  had  already  ontstepped  the  boundaries, 
whilst  the  viscoontess  was  yet  hesitating  at  the 
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fragile  barrier  which  indicates  the  gradalidii 
from  levity  to  error.  '     * '  * 

As  I  meditated  on  the  gay  asaeinblage  beAM% 
me»  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  nntnber  of 
beautifol  females  whose  exterior  was  at  leasts 
a  dabious  character.  In  after  years,  I  hif<^ 
thought  equally  that  London  possesses  molt 
handsome  women  of  an  unfortunate  descriptkm 
than  any  other  capital  in  the  world :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  cause,  in  a  country  whete 
religion  and  morality  are  so  strenuously  attended 
to,  unless  it  is  that  the  middling  class  of  females 
are  so  little  encouraged  in  laudable  and  virtuous 
industry* 

Shops  seldom  employ  women ;  all  tbe  fashion- 
able works  and  elegancies  of  feminine  handi- 
craft, are  either  brought  from  France,  or  rudely 
imitated  by  steam-impelled  machinery.  The 
brodetue  and  iricoUetue  of  the  continent  are 
unknown  to  our  more  mechanical  metropolis; 
even  the  manufactory  of  straw-bonnets  is  super- 
seded by  the  more  classical  Leghorn.  Wo 
patronize  French  miUiners,  French  dress«maken. 
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Ffeqdi  dancers^  Frenoh  singen,  Fieneh  cooluj 
French  maids^  and  French  gOTtnieMea;  thest 
Bay  all  be  perfectly  efficient  and  accomplished  i 
bat  .wJby  ?  — ^  why  cannot  English  do  equally 
veil?  To  which  it  may  be  answered/ want  cf 
MCOQiagemeot.  ^  A  decent  girl  in  this  oowitry 
has  some  difficulty  in  getting  established  Jn  a 
laorative-  line  of  business ;  while  seduction  is 
ever  jready  to  tempt  them  from  struggling  Ja 
Ibe  paths  of  iU*rewarded  labouri  to  the  hix- 
wioua  idleness  of  sin  and  shame.  Howe?er».  this 
nasoning  could  not  apply  to  Mary  Smith'; 
\Mf  alas !  it  does  to  many  others ;  and  I  would 
fun  persuade  my  fair  country-women  of  the 
Mi^  obligation  incumbent  on  them  to  support 
the  491  use  of  national  female  industry. 
'  The  unexpected  sight  of  Augustus  Percival  had 
sKfakened  a  train  of  bitter  reflections^  and  I  was 
glid  when  the  fall  of  the  curtain  concealed  the 
kst  graceful  pirouettes  of  ''  la  Divine  Tagiiodi.'' 
Lady  St.  Elme  was  evidently  fatigued,  body 
sad  miiKL  I  hurried  through  the  crush-room, 
nd  handed  her  to  the  carriage*    I  lingered  a 
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momeot,  hoping  she  wouM  request  Jttt^^ii  ii>- 
eompany  her  home ;  bat  the  footman  oloeedihi 
door.  ''  Good  night!''  was  tremalouslj ^fo? 
changed  as  the  Tehide  dio?e  off,  leaving  me 
alone  ander  the  arcade,  from  whence  I  strolled 
leisurely  to  my  lodgings^  revolving  the  events 
of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  I  received  a  note  firom 
Lady  St.  Elme ;  it  was  the  first  she  had  ever 
written  to  me,  and  ccmtained  the  fbUowing 
words,  evidently  traced  undor  great  agitatioii  of 
mind. 

**  We  have  met  too  often — ^yoii  have  witnessed 
that  which  it  was  my  duty  to  conceal-^yosi 
have  unintentionally  beheld  the  misery  of  my 
wedded  life.  The  secret  thus  confided  to  your 
honour,  must  remain  buried  for  ever;  but 
another  trial  awaits  me.  I  must  fly  from  the 
dangerous  consolation  your  pity  might  affoid* 
A  wife  should  screen  a  husband's  faults,  and  I 
have  betrayed  the  errors  of  mine.  Harcourt,  do 
not  cease  to  esteem  the  intentions  of  my  hearty 
because  you  have  discovered  all  its  weakness. 
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^  Fbieitely  you  who  bare  shared  my  leirars' 
kHuB^-^^yDOy  who  have  toothed  the  bitternew  of 
regret^  aooept  my  friendship,  and  grant  me 
jroan.  The  TocoDection  of  the  past  will  cheer 
the  gloomy  fatnre»  for  I  sliall  see  yoo  no  more. 

^  Ask  noty  cede  not,  for  an  interview,  until 

until  happiness  is  restored  to  me,  or  I 

hafe  learned  to  bear  its  loss^ 

•*  B SfMmt,  July,  18S  — ." 

A  tear  had  fallen  on  the  paper,  which  was 
UoCted,  and  almost  illegible.  I  pressed  it 
fondly  to  my  lips,  and  flew  to  the  house  which 
eoatained  the  treasure  of  my  sool ;  bat  she  had 
Mt  town,  and  the  senrants  were  not  apprised  of 
her  deatittatioo. 

The  anguish  I  endured  on  this  occasion, 
betrayed  the  foarful  extent  of  my  attachment ; 
and  weeks  elapsed  ere  I  could  resume  with 
success  my  usual  pursuits  and  occupations.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  unremitting  study,  which 
gradually  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
contributed  greatly  towards  abstracting  my 
thoughts  from  the  wild  and  uncontrollable  pas- 
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sion  which  bad  hitherto  totally  engrossed  them. 
The  season  had  concladed  with  more  than  usual 
gaiety;  the  Clevelands  had  long  since  started  for 
Brighton,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  vast  metropolis, 
if  I  can  be  allowed  to  use  sucli  an  expression ; 
but  my  solitude  was  grateful  to  my  feelings ;  it 
was  far,  far  preferable  to  the  jarring  bustle  of 
a  world  that  had  ceased  to  interest  me.  Con* 
signed  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Temple,  I  passed 
the  ensuing  autumn  in  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  serious  reading,  and  it  was  near  the  month 
of  November  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
old  butler  at  Desmond  Hall.  My  father,  he 
said,  was  ill,  vtry  ill,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
me  once  more.  The  case  was  urgent,  and  \ 
started  the  day  after  this  information  reached 
me,  with  very  faint  hopes  of  meeting  the  Earl 
of  Glenmore  alive. 


I  • 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Mnintenant  tout  domoit  snr  m  bouohe  glae^, 
Le  aouffle  se  taiBoit  daiu  son  sein  endonni, 
£t  tor  Tceil  saiis  reg^d  la  paupiere  aflfaiss^e 

Retomboit  &  dami. 

"  Etmoi  debout,  aaisi  d'une  terrear  aecrete 
Ja  n'osois  m'  approcher  de  oe  reote  ador^, 
Comme  ai  da  trepas  la  majesty  muette 

L'eut  deja  coii8acr§.*' 

Da  La  Maatine.    , 

"  Tis  morn — and  o'er  his  altered  featarea  plaj 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday : 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  t    Perchance  a  thing 
0*er  which  the  raven  flaps  his  funeral  win{p» 
Bj  his  cloaed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  erening  melt. 
Chin — ^wet — and  misty,  round  each  stiffened  limb, 
Refreshing  earth,  reviving  all  but  hinu'* 

Lord  Byhon,  Cortair, 

My  jonraey  was  dreary  enough,  and  in  spite  of 
^  my  exertions,  I  could  not  reach  Desmond 
"all  as  soon  as  I  wished.  It  was  getting  dark, 
^  soaking  rain  had  been  falling  for  many  hours. 
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and  the  trees»  stript  of  verdure^  weri9  distUIiiig 
drop  by  drop  the  superabundant  moistare  tkqr 
had  absorbed.  The  low  moaniog  wind  swept 
mournfoUy  through  the  branches,  mstling' a 
few  faded  brown  leaves  that  yet  liagered  afW 
departed  suoimer.  The  air  was  damp,  and  the 
clouded  atmosphere  gave  no  hope  of  change. 
It  was  such  an  evening  as  would  render  even  % 
happy  man  thoughtful,  if  not  sad.  On  entering 
the  avenue  leading  to  Desmond  Hall,  I  looked ; 
anxiously  to  see  if  any  lights  proclaimed  a- 
change  in  my  father's  state ;  but  through  tbe 
long  melancholy  approach  I  could  only  diaoera  ' 
a  glimmering  taper  in  the  room  inhabited  by  i 
the  invaUd.  As  I  drew  up  to  the  front-door,  no 
bustling  servants  or  noisy  dogs  bounded  forth  to 
welcome  the  stranger ;  all  was  dark,  silent,  and 
forlorn:  the  old  butler  answered  a  reiterated 
summons,  and  cautiously  shaded  the  candle 
with  his  hand  as  the  autumnal  blast  mskedt 
through  the  opening  door. 

''  Dear  Mr.  Charles,  is  it  you  ?     Ood  be 
praised !  **  cried  the  old  man^  with  kindly  greel* 
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^|[(^  walk  aofUy,  air;  bis  lordship  atill  bears 
myiimitdy/" 

^  He  ki  theoy  alive  ?"  cried  I,  hurrying  for- 
mxi  to  the  aeene  of  deiolatioD»  I  foiknd  the 
Bid  8peeofaleBB»  evidently  in  great  agony  both 
of.  DBnd  and  body.  My  young  brother  was 
kaeding  by  the  bed-side^  sobbing  aloud,  and 
Udiog  a  oervdess  hand,  whose  paralysed  grasps 
BO  hmger  returned  the  ferveot  pressure*  My 
pdor  father  was  extended  on  the  couch,  sup^ 
portod  fay  cushions:  his  fine  head  thrown  back, 
Ae  flickering  light  of  the  taper  just  irradiated 
hit  pale  features.  A  glance  of  recognition 
pnted  that  he  was  aware  of  my  entmnce: 
there  was  a  toncUng  earnestness  and  solicitude 
^hm  look,  that  penetrated  my  heart. 

'^  The  pulse  is  very  languid ;  raise  the  patient 
gfstfyc*^  cried  the  village  apothecary,  who  stood 
liy  lalher  as  a  matter  of  form  than  from  any 
i^diiooe  placed  in  his  professional  skilL  My 
fiitber  was  certainly  past  all  human  aid,  and 
I  hofced  in  vain  for  a  spiritual  comforter.  I 
neiriy  deeoried  a  small  prayer4x)ok,  which  had 
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once  been  my  mother's^  peeping  from  mmoi^ 
the  bed-clothes:  there  was  no  other  token iof 
serious  preparation. 

'^The  scene  is  fast  closing,  sir/  eontiooei 
the  man  of  phials,  in  a  tone  meant,  I  belims) 
for  condolence. 

I  turned  from  his  officiousness  with  inanf* 
mountable  disgust:  he  was  accustomed  to  wift4 
ness  death,  and  had  become  callous  to  the  spee^ 
tacle  that  was  daily  taking  place  before  his  eyes* 

'^  I  trust  his  lordship  has  settled  his  worldly 
concerns,*'  continued  he,  nothing  daunted.  The 
Earl  writhed  convulsively.  *v 

''  Speak  lower,  sir/'  interrupted  the  faithU 
butler ;  ''  my  poor  master  hears  every  thing.''  ' 

His  observation  was  answered  by  a  look  firoa. 
my  father  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Thece 
was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of  my  once  briiliaot 
parent! — the  livid  hue  of  death  was  rapidly 
spreading  over  every  feature,  whilst  paralysis 
distorted  every  limb.  Who  that  has  ever  wi^ 
nessed  the  awful  translation  from  life  to  eter-« 
nity,  without  remembering,  to  the  latest  period 
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iftbcirownexutencei  the  dread  and  hallowed 
nnctily  of  that  mysterious  hour,  when  the  flot*^ 
terJDg  soul  hovers  on  the  brink  of  oblivion! 
orimmortalitj!  and  the  tortured  body  recoils  in 
bieathleis  agony  from  the  coming  annihilation* 
—Oh,  life !  thou  nameless  essence  of  motion, 
dMiight,and  feeling,  what  art  thou  ?«--a  dream ! 
(en  which  all  must  awaken  in  the  pangs  of 
sMh. 

-  The  moment  of  dissolution  was  rapidly  ap* 
piMcbing :  my  father's  face  assumed  a  brighter 
tiage ;  he  fixed  one  piercing  never-to4)e-lbr<* 
gotten  glance  on  me,  expressive  of  sorrow  and 
sfedioii  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  with  a 
dying  effort  sought  feebly  to  unite  my  hand 
with  that  of  my  brother.  A  faint  peaceful  smile 
itoleover  his  lips,  lingered  almost  playfully  for 
aa  instant,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  transparent 
pileness: — a  deep  sigh,  and  an  immediate  re 
Ittatioa  of  the  muscles,  announced  oar  final 
haeavement. 

Natnral  grief  burst  forth  with  unchecked  vi^ 
hoee«  My  poor  brother  clasped  me  in  his  arms, 
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■eeming  to  cling  to  me  for  support  and  ooamAa-* 
tion.  We  had  both  lost  our  only  friend ;  the 
bond  that  linked  us  was  broken ;  but  we  were 
drawn  still  closer  by  our  mutual  misfortune. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  heayiest  calamity  that 
could  befSedl  us,  and  I  now  felt  the  truth  of  the 
axiom,  that ''  Death  and  un  are  alone  irremedi- 
able/' All  my  former  discontented  murmur- 
iogs  and  repining  ingratitude  rushed  forcibly 
OQ  my  mind:  how  their  petty,  contemptible 
selfishness  dwindled  to  insignificance  before  the 
awful  spectacle  we  then  witnessed  !  What  was 
birth,  rank,  fortune,  talents,  greatness,  happi- 
ness or  misery  ?  It  all  ended  in  the  grave !  A 
few  short  years  begin  and  conclude  the  career 
of  man,  of  whose  nothingness  I  was  now  pdn- 
fully  convinced.  Hitherto  I  knew  not  what  it 
was  ''  to  die.''  It  was  a  new  scene  that  rushed 
upon  me  with  its  most  appalling  terrors ;  and  I 
turned  for  sympathy,  if  not  for  consolation,  to 
my  brother,  who  wept  with  unmixed  sorrow 
on  my  bosom. 
We  were  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with  none 
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tpi  kfip  My  none  to  cherish,  and  none  to  chide, 
liieie  waft  a  wretched  sense   of  bneliness   in 
tha^  tbongbt;  whilst  the  recolIecti(m  even  of 
opr&thei^s  iU-timed  indulgence  filled  us  with 
bitterness.    His  faults  all  vanished  in  the  gloom 
qf  deaths  and  we  remembered  only  the  afiectioa 
lie  had  shown  us,  and  the  unwearied  kindness 
received  at  his  generous  hands :  no  thought  *  of 
worldly  advantages  profaned  the  hallowed  purity 
of  filial  r^ret.    The  being  we  had  loved,  and 
iko  had  loved  us,  was  no  more :  the  eyes  that 
had  foodly  watched  our  childish  sports  were 
Mlfid ;  the  lips  that  had  uttered  words  of  en- 
Qouragement  were  mute ;  the  hands  that  once 
caressed  us  were  stiff  and  cold  ;  the  manly  form 
ms  stretdbed  tn  startling  immobility.  Sin  could 
OS  longer  blight,  nor  sorrow  fade :  the  career 
of  enror  and  repentance  was  closed  for  ever ! 

We  were  roused  from  the  quiet  indulgence  of 
oor  feelings,  early  in  the  morning,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  carriage-and-four,  which  contained 
the  heir-at-law,  Augustus  Percival,  and  Mr. 
Bicbard^OD,  the  village  attorney.    If  there  had 
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beeo  room  in  my  lacerated  breast  for  any 
lion  but  that  of  sorrow^  my  whole  eoul  waidd 
have  revolted  indignantly  at  the  loatlied  pie- 
■ence  of  Percival,  now  '^  Earl  of  Gleomore.'' 
He  had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  inherit* 
ance:  he   had   come   to  eipel  me  from  my 
father's  sheltering  roof:  he  had  come  to  snatoh 
me  from  beside  the  open  bier :  he  had  come  to 
assert  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legitimacy^— 
to  drive  forth  the  friendless  from  their  present 
home  and  resting-place^  to  the  cold  pity  of  the 
worlds  and  deprive  us  of  the  last  sad  satisfac- 
tion of  watching  a  parent's  beloved  remaiosy 
and  consigning  them  to  the  quiet  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb. 

Grief  was  superseded  by  a  different  seiH 
timent,  on  receiving  a  polite  message  re- 
questing my  presence  in  the  library,  where  the 
Earl  of  Glenmore  expected  my  immediate  at- 
tendance. I 

It  demanded  no  common  effort  of  self-com- 
mand to  enable  me  to  obey  the  summons ;  and 
I  felt  considerable  reluctance  in  doing  so,  as 
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Witt  additioiMd  lorrDw  and  mortification.     I 

i|i^ioidMd  the  apartment  with  a  timidity  of 

mttmer  nnuanal  to  me.    I  was  not  prepared 

ftr  the  trial ;  and  my  struggliDg  feelings  nearly 

Metered  n^  better  judgment,  on  hearing  the 

Meted  name,  which,  bat  a  few  hoars  before, 

bad  designated  my  fitther,  now  applied  to  my 

enemy,   Angustos  Percival.    I    could  neither 

faget  the  past,  nor  habituate  myself  to  the 

mdancholy  reality  of  the  present. 

On  entering  the  room,  I  was  ceremoniously 
greeted  by  his  lordship,  who  seemed  busily 
employed  with  Mr.  Richardson,  inspecting  a 
variety  of  documents  which  were  scattered  in 
thick  confusion  on  the  table.  Both  looked  un- 
easy: there  seemed  a  lurking  consciousness 
Aat,  considering 'eruT  relative  positions,  might 
be  soon  accounted  for. 

'^  Mr.  Harcourt,''  said  Augustus,  with  a  de* 

giee  of  pompous  formality,  '^  I  am  quite  happy 

tiM  you  did  not  leave  Desmond  Hall  on  the 

melancholy  catastrophe  which  I  am  informed 

VOL.  I.  n 
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took  place  last  evening,  at  half-paat  eight ;  as 
I  wished  to  express  my  desire  and  permission  for 
you  to  remain  here  until  after  the  faneraJ,-— of 
coarse  I  include  your  brother  in  the  inTitation,— ^ 
if  such  I  may  venture  to  call  it'' 

'<  Your  lordship/'  cried  I,  almost  choked  with 
emotion,  ''  is  entitled  to  my  warmest  thanks ; 
but  I  cannot  possibly  intrude  one  moment  be- 
yond absolute  necessity." 

**  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Mr. 
Harcourty  pray  command  my  exertions:  you, 
perhaps,  may  require  ready-money  for  emer- 
gencies." 

To  say  the  truth,  I  was  surprised:  I  had 
not  expected  so  much  kindness,  and  my  heart 
melted  within  me. 

**  Pray  do  not  express  any  thanks  or  gra- 
titude on  the  occasion/'  continued  he,  care- 
lessly ;  '*  I  hate  demonstration.  I  shall  also 
have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  you  with  a 
moaming-ring»  as  a  token  of  the  regard  alwa3r8 
testified  by  my  lamented  predecessor  towards 
you." 
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The  G<mcluBioD  of  this  speech  was  uttered: 
with  a  toae  and  manaer  bo  equivocal,  that  I  was' 
it  a  iosB  to  fintme  au  adequate  response,  and 
bowed  in  silent  ^cpectaocy  of  some  farther  com- 
monication. 

''I scarcely  hoped  to  have  met  you  on  this 
odsDcholy  errand :  you  must  have  received 
v«7  early  intimation  of  the  anticipated  event/' 
tdded  Augustus,  with  a  sort  of  inquiring  look 
wbieh  neither  bespoke  good  feeling  nor  kind* 
Qen  of  intention.  There  was  something  im* 
ified  in  the  observation  which  I  could  not 
<!omprehend :  it  conveyed  more  than  exactly 
niei  the  ear. 

**  I  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  my  father's 
dtoger  from  Joseph  the  butler,  whose  letter  an- 
i^OQnced  paralysis  having  taken  place,'^  was  my 
^Qple  reply ;  to  which  the  Earl  retamed,  pee- 
▼idily,—      , 

''Ton  must,  then,  have  used  considerable 
^pedition  in  your  movements,  to  lutive  here 
80  foon;  for  even  stimulated  as  1  was  by  a 
laudable  desire  of  comforting  and  supporting 

h2 
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my  kinsman  in  bis  last  momontay  yon  penodre 
tbat»  with  the  assistance  of  oouriera  and  rday% 
I  was  not  able  to  reacb  Desmond  Hail  nstfl 
this  morning/'  He  kid  an  emphasis  oq  tbe 
last  sentence,  and  proceeded  witb  great  urba^ 
nity  to  say, — 

'^  Perhaps,  Mr.  Hareourt,  you  may  have  been 
impelled  by  a  still  stronger  motive^  ^^  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  necessity,  for  I  am  awsfo, 
that,  during  the  life  of  the  late  lord,  yoaie- 
ceiYed  frequent  marks  of  his  munificence ;  bvt 
the  case  is  difierent  now,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
will  soon  be  able  to  relieve  your  suspense  en 
that  subject." 

The  cool,  but  cutting  sarcasm,  and  affected 
civility  of  this  speech,  stung  me  to  the  qwk* 
I  could  have  wept,  but  I  was  determined  that 
Percival  should  not  witness  any  ebullition  of 
feeling  I  could  possibly  control.  Words  le* 
fused  themselves  to  my  utterance,  and  I  re- 
solved not  to  linger  in  a  house  where  I  was 
evidently  consido'ed  a  burden. 
«<  I  have  great  reason  to  fear,*-*  to  believe/' 


«< 
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fntamipted  the  attorney,  ia  a  very  cauttoa* 
vote ;  **  that  the  respected  Earl  of  Qlenmore 
hat  died  intestate." 

No  wiU !"  esclaimed  I,  starting  confusedly. 

No  will,  I  sospecty"  answered  AagU8tus» 
with  a  look  that  spoke  volumes. 

"  My  dear  sir/'  observed  Richardsot^  ad- 
vandng  towards  me,  with  a  stealthy  feline 
Bwtiofi  of  his  head,  ''  I  do  not  exactly  assert 
intestacy  to  be  the  case,  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
no  teetamentary  document  can  be  found,  hot 
every  search  shall  be  made ;  rely  upon  my  own 
personal  exertions ;  and  if  such  should  be  ac- 
totlly  the  fact,  I  am  sure  my  valued  and  noble 
dient  will  act  with  his  usual  magnanimity  in 
yomr  regard. 

"  This  information  is  quite  unexpected,"  said 
I,  endeavouring  to  appear  cool ;  '*  but  I  confess 
ttmsidetable  sarprisci  and  much  doubt."  . 

^Indeed,  sirl"  retorted  Augustus,  rather 
iharpiy ;  ''  however,  I  have  every  right  to  in- 
eur  your  suspicion  and  dislike,  for  in  these 
the  heir-at-law  has  a   most  ungracious 
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task,  with  great  difficulties  to  contend  againit; 
Personally,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  have  every  fttakm 
to  regret  the  absence  of  a  will ;  it  pltefca  met  in 
an  odious  position;  but  I  intend  proving  tty 
amicable  disposition  towards  you,  if  yoa'  wifl 
condescend  to  accept  a  small  provision  frote 
Augustus  Percival." 

''  My  lord/'  replied  I, ''  this  is  not  a  moment 
to  select  for  a  financial  discussion,  whilst  tbe 
late  possessor  of  the  property  is  yet  virarm  with 
recent  life ;  but  a  will  was  made  by  my  father, 
and  I  know  it." 

*'  Very  strange  that  we  have  not  discovered 
it/'  rejoined  the  lawyer,  '*  but  can  you  prove 
that  such  a  deed  was  ever  executed  ?"  inquired 
he. 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  in  course  of  time,''  said  I, 
sternly. 

^'  People  often  make  different  dispositions  of 
property,  and  destroy  them  afterwards,  on  some 
slight  grounds  of  displeasure.  I  do  not  deny 
the  frequency  of  such  occurrences ;  and  it  is 
still  a  point  of  law  that  remains  to  be  establisb- 
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^  if  the  destructioa  of  the  latest  will  con* 
tlitotes  an  intestacy^  or  if  it  tends  to  set  up  any 
bmu  docament*  Now  if  you  possess  any 
codicili  or  even  a  meoiorandum,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  deceased^  you  may  set  it  up^ 
tod  perhaps  contend  against  the  intestacy  with 
success." 

I  thought  Augustus   looked  dismayed  as 
Kichaidson  spoke. 

.  "CooTinced  I  am,  that  a  will  was  made, 
aithoogh  I  do  not  know  where  it  may  be ;  but 
I  do  not  entertain  a  single  doubt  of  the  fact/' 
laid  I. 

"You  must  bring  proof  to  support  that  as- 
lertion,  Mr.  Harcourt:  mere  assertion  is  no- 
thing in  law,  and  would  not  constitute  evi- 
dence/* answered  the .  functionary  of  justice ; 
"  and  even  if  you  should  succeed  in  proving 
that  such  a  paper  was  positively  executed  by 
the  earl>  (a  circumstance  not  likely  to  be  ascer- 
tainedi)  its  present  non-production  must  infer 
that  it  was  destroyed  and  cancelled^  to  all  in- 
tenta  and  purposes,  by  the  testator  himself." 


laS 
''Had  Mt  Mr.  HMcnrt's  mdisI  fmcded 


■J  ovm  by  K«€fai  hiMB^""  cbHnwd  ^Hcifd, 
■  hsMM  nuotbic  Miaa. -«  I  ihoflU  Ml 
doaUjdHUCHcd  at  tbb  paiaAd  dRHHtaaos. 
Pcrfaaps  jo«r  brodier  aight  have  aooK  idaa 
of  Um  kte  Lord  GkoMma  utatioDi,  with 
respect  to  tlie  penooal  propcrtj:  he  say 
haTe  accieled  the  paper  firaai  aMitiTca  of  can- 
tioo.'' 

**  My  brother !"  eidaimcd  I^  anpiepared  far 
•oeb  an  insiDBation ;  ''  poor  jooth !  he  kmma 
of  nothing  bat  his  onprecedented  grief:  he  ia 
incapable  of  selfish  foresight ;  dtstarb  not  hia 
sorrow  with  idle  interrogatories." 

^*  You  mast  prove  the  eiistence  of  the  will/' 
cried  the  lawyer,  flippantly.  ''  The  proof  re- 
mains entirely  with  you.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
will  gladly  exert  myself  to  the  atmost,  and 
afford  every  satisfactory  information  in  my 
power.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  produce  the  document,  if  (as  I  strongly 
suspect)  it  has  been  destroyed." 

**  The  only  proof  I  can  afford,  for  the  preaent. 
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is  the  assertion  received  from  my  father's  lips, 
when  last  I  came  here ;  but  this  subject  had 
belter  been  deferred  to  some  fitter  time,  place, 
tad  opportunity." 

"  Nothing  like  the  actual  moment/'  cried 
Augustus,  hurriedly,  ^'  the  sooner  this  important 
business  is  concluded  the  better.  Perhaps  you 
esn  inform  me  where  the  family  papers  have 
been  always  kepf 

''  As  Mr.  Richardson  has  been  a  confidential 
agent,  and  discharged  the  legal  duties  of  my 
fiither^s  property  for  many  years,  and  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deed  in  question 
was  prepared,  and  probably  executed  under  his 
advice,  he  must  certainly  know  where  such  in- 
fltruments  were  usually  deposited.'' 

The  attorney's  countenance  fell;  his  eyes 
sought  the  ground.  Augustus  had  uninten- 
tionaDy  committed  his  accomplice;  but  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  the  former  re- 
plied, with  surprising  self-command  : 

^  Situated,  as  I  have  been,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  my  professional  career,  the' 

H  5 
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friend  and  adviser  of  tlia  lamented,  dee^aaidd, 
I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  long  and  ex^eotMr^ 
practice,  become  acquainted  with  many  circiui|-!> 
stances,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  me  tOr 
reveal.  No  tribunal  can  compel  me  to  betray 
the  private  communications  with  which  from 
time  to  time  bis  lordship  has  honoured  m^p^ 
Numerous  draughts,  settlements,  mortgagee^ 
deeds,  and  indentures  have  passed  through  my 
hands ;  I  consider  them  of  a  strictly  private 
nature.  Secret  instructions  have  been  humbly 
received,  and  diligently  executed,  after  which 
every  document  entrusted  to  me  has  been  puac-» 
tually  surrendered  into  the  safe  custody  of  the 
noble  owner;  and  I  maintain  that,  when  once 
a  deed  was  restored  to  his  lordship's  care,  I  had 
no  right  to  consider  myself  responsible  forjts 
reappearance.  But,  Mr.  Harcourt;  for  your 
satisfaction,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  present  in- 
heritor of  the  titles  and  estates,  I  do  solemnly 
pledge  my  word  of  honour," — and  he  placed  hia 
right  band  emphatically  on  his  breast,  —  **  I  do 
solemnly  pledge  my  word  of  honour  to  botb^ 
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that  «Tery  legal  instrument  prepared  or  executed 
10  my  presence^  at  Lord  Glenmore's  request^ 
was  faithfully  transmitted  to  him  without  delay, 
tad  was  locked  up  by  him  in  an  ancient  oak 
iwieau,  standing  between  the  windows  of  his 
bed*diambef,  of  which  he  kept  the  key,  and  to 
wliieh  he  had  constant  access.'' 

^  We  had  better  proceed  to  the  search/'  ex- 
dumed  Percival»  rising  from  his  seat 

*  Not  now,  for  God's  sake,  —  not  to-day,  my 
M :  wait  until .  • . .  until,  after" ....  I  could 
Qot  conclude  the  sentence;  but  Richardson, 
who  seemed  very  pale  and  agitated,  interrupted 
me  by  saying, 

^  It  is  not  customary  to  break  the  seals  until 
^Aer  the  funeral.  Your  lordship  had  better  put 
<^the  investigation,  particularly  as  Mr.  Har- 
^rt  is  not  impatient." 

''True,"  answered  Augustus;  ''perhaps  he 
^J  not  like  entering  the  chamber  until  the 
body  is  removed." 

I  shuddered,  and  concealed  my  face  with  both 
hsnds. 
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''No  pereoD  can  touch  a  tiogle  tbiog  now  the 
heir-at-law  is  arrived/'  cried  Rtcbaidaoo^  poiiil>' 
edly  ;  ''  and  if  the  will  be  ia  exiatenoe  it  moat 
be  found.  Depend  ou  it,  air,  that  ample  juatioe 
will  be  shown  to  all  those  who  have  t\»  slighteat 
claim."  He  laid  a  peculiar  emphaaia  oa  the 
last  word,  which  did  not  escape  my  nelieet 
Augustus  examined  me  keenly,  ere  he  observed, 
in  a  tone  meant  to  be  conciliating : 

''  We  must  make  every  allowance  for  Mr. 
Harcourt's  sensibility,  Richardson :  we  bad 
better  postpone  this  subject" 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  "  for  it  ia  worse 
than  ill-timed." 

''Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  smile  that  blasted  like  a  flash  of 
Ughtning,  "we  will  adjourn  the  question.  Your 
.  exertions,  Richardson,  have  quite  exhausted 
your  spirits,  and  breakfast  is  waiting.  Mr. 
Harcourt,  if  your  feelings  would  allow  of  your 
joining  us,  I  am  sure ....  I  should  certainly .  •  •  • 
feel  most  happy  ....  proud  indeed ....  if  you 
could  be  prevailed  upon  ...•'' 
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I  heaid  do  more^  haring  rushed  from  the 
tptrloMat  tie  ha  ooDcluded  the  phrase^  and  r^ 
joined  my  brother^  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
ffflage  Inn,  where  we  remained  in  undisturbed 
qoifll  until  the  last  solemnities  were  performed. 
We  followed  the  gorgeous  hearse  thst  con- 
tniied  our  father's  corpse.    Unnoticed  we  shed 
ser  tears  on  the  tomb  of  one  whose  neter-fidl- 
iog  kindness  had  endeared  him  to  our  memory. 
^Aogustusi  robed  in  the  sables  of  woe,  was 
ehief  moomery  supported  on  one  side  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  on  the  other  by  the  apothecary, 
whilst  the  illegitimate  offspring  stood  in  the 
society  and  shared  the  sympathy  of  servants. — 
Wie  once  more  returned  to  Desmond  VLkM,  and 
proeeeded  in  form  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  the  seab. 

I  never  shall  forget  my  feelings  on  entering 
the  apartment  in  which  my  father  had  expired. 
Every  piece  of  furniture, — >the  very  walls  were 
eloquent,  and  told  a  tale  of  desolation  and  be« 
leavement.  Lord  Olenmore  led  the  way;  I 
followed,  and  Richardson  brought  up  the  rear. 
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His  countenance  was  gloomy,  whiUt  that « of 
Augustus  beamed  with  a  transient  ezpreftioilF 
of  pleasure.    I  did  not  ventare  to  look  towteda 
the  bed,  —  that  bed  of  agony  on  which  I  had 
last  beheld  my  best,  my  only  friend;  and  I 
thought  the  lawyer  shared  the  same  intensity 
of  feeling,  as  I  beheld  him  shrink  from  ita 
vicinity  with  an  appearance  of  dread  aloMNt 
amounting  to  terror,  which  in  him  waa  unac* 
countable.    The  bureau  was  minutely  examined ; 
every  parcel,  scroll,  letter,  and  paper  waa  un« 
folded  ;  every  spring  drawer  and  secret  raoeas 
was  cleared  and  carefully  inspected;  bat  nothing 
amounting  to  a  will  or  testamentary  document 
of  any  kind  could  be  discovered.     My  father's 
writing  desk  was  submitted  to  a  similar  inveati* 
gation,  attended  with  the  same  unfavourable 
i-esult. 

''  Have  you  any  doubts  remaining  as  to  the 
intestacy  of  the  deceased  ?"  inquired  Richard*^ 
son  solemnly. 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  doubts  I  am  inclined 
to  harbour,  sir,  I  perceive  plainly  that  the  will 
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is  not  forthcoming  at  preseot,"   answered  I, 
ctlidjr. 

"Nay,  my  dear  Mr.  Harcourt,''  cried  the  at-i 
tcney^  in  his  most  deprecating  tone,  you  ought 
to  appieciate  my  zeal, — ^you  ought  to  know  me, 
tod  viloe  the  respect  and  interest  I  experience 
towards  every  individual  connected  with  the 
iiobb  house  of  Glenmore/'  added  he,  looking 
all  obsequiousness.  I  fancied  I  detected  a 
gk&ee  of  triumphant  intelligence  rapidly  ex- 
changed between  the  parties,  but  it  was  so 
9i>ickly  suppressed  that  it  continued  at  least  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

Angostus  again  reiterated  his  offers  of  pecu- 
Qiary  assistance  with  a  fervour  and  cordiality 
^for  a  moment  silenced  my  gloomy  suspicions. 
'  liatened  patiently,  and  declined  his  civilities 
^th  firmness,  for  no  earthly  power  could  in- 
duce me  to  accept  benefit  or  favour  from  him 
whom  I  detested.  He  presented  his  hand  with 
A^nkness,  and  pressed  mine  with  apparent 
warmth.  I  trembled  and  blushed  at  my  own 
tboQghts,    gazing    alternately    at   Richardson 
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and  Augustus,  until  I  became  bewildered  with 
the  chaos  of  my  ideas.  Once  more  I  cast  a 
long,  lingering,  last  look  around  that  chamber 
in  which  my  father  had  died,  and  departed  from 
Desmond  Hall  with  my  sick  brother,  destitute 
alike  of  means,  friends,  and  prospects. 
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Inibrtif  ns  animo  et  tao  modtTatioeonstintit  eomm 
inftmet  injariam. 

TULLT. 

Nesson  maggior  dolore  che  ricordani 
Del  tempo  felice  nella  miaeria 

Damti. 

Manhood  wearied,  wasted,  worn. 
With  hopes  destroyed,  and  feelings  dead. 
And  worldlj  caution,  worldly  wants, 
Coldneas  and  carelessness  instead. 


Thos  we  go  on ;  hopes  change  to  fears. 
Like  fairy  gold  that  turns  to  clay; 
And  pleasores  darken  into  pain, 
And  time  is  measured  hy  decay. 

!«•  £«•  JLf 


^^  Started  for  London  by  the  stage  coach,  — 
^J  brother  inside,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
>^  of  his  health,  and  myself  on  the  roof  for 
<^|iDe8s.     I  gave  up  my  expensive  chambers 
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at  the  Temple,  and  moved  to  very  email  iodg^ 
ings,  situated  in  an  obscure  street,  which  I^^ob* 
deafoured  to  make  as  comfortable  as  my  acality 
means  would  allow.  On  examining  my  finapeial 
affairs,  I  found  enough  money  remaining  At  my 
banker's  to  support  us  for  some  time  with  pvo* 
per  economy,  and  keep  us  from  want  imtil  I 
could  strike  some  plan  of  future  existence,  to 
which  my  expulsion  from  college  now  appealed 
a  gigantic  obstacle,  for  I  was  left  solely  on  my 
own  resources,  and  bad  at  present  no  poweifttl 
friends  at  hand  to  uphold  my  pretensions. 

I  felt  morally  convinced  that  Augustus  had 
wronged  me.  Suspicions  of  a  dark  and  mys* 
terious  nature  floated  in  my  mind ;  a  will  had 
been  made  by  my  father,  leaving  me  his  per- 
sonal property  incumbered  with  a  life  ao&utty 
for  my  brother ;  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
those  kind  intentions  so  frequently  manifested 
had  since  been  revoked  ;  his  last  sigh  was 
breathed  in  our  arms,  and  every  look  and  gea* 
ture  was  fraught  with  ardent  affection  toiraMi 
us;  butUie  problem  was  not  yet  to  be  solved;  and 
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i  kft  it  to  be  unraTelled  by  the  slow  anerriDg 
ftocMot  tioie. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  seek  some  path  to 

iodepeDclence^  if  not  to  affluence.     I  was  not 

<w-bardened  with  that  ill-judged  pride  which 

iodaoes  a  man  to  shun  his  best  friends  when 

<QMmg  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  lest 

Us  attentions  should  be  attributed  to  sordid 

Mires.    We  ought  in  this  instance  to  estimate 

^n  by  the  faultless  criterion  of  our  own 

*Bd.    Let  us  ask  ourselves^  if  the  former  com« 

PUiioQ  of  prosperity  was  placed  in  similar  cir^ 

^Qvstances  of  distress,  would  it  not  be  a  source 

of  anfeigned  pleasure,  that  he  should  place 

^dent  confidence  in  our  regard,  to  seek  for 

Stance  at  our  hands  ?    I  mean  this  only  as 

'^idates  to  tried  and  valued  friends.    As  to  the 

^iqf  throng  of  common  acquaintance  a  man 

i^^tamUy  collects  in  his  career  through  life,  it  is 

itdaed  a  bard  task  to  meet  them,  when  the  cold 

1^  of  adfersity  presses  on  our  heart-strings. 

With  these  sentiments  I  walked  deliberately 
to  the    CleTelands,   and   lifted    the   familiar 
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knocker.  A  tervant  opened  the  door,  and  in 
answer  to  my  iDquiriea,  replied  thmt  the  wMt 
ftimily  were  still  at  Brighton.  This  was  the  in^ 
talligence  with  which  my  anzions  ears  imre 
prematarely  greeted.  I  examined  the  exterior 
of  the  house;  the  closed  shatten  and  gloottiy 
appearance  of  the  building  soflBciently  corfoiKH 
rated  the  unwelcome  information.  I  returned  la 
my  lodgings  sad  and  disappointed.  Though  dis- 
posed to  await  Edmund's  return  from  Brighton 
before  I  decided  on  future  plans,  yet  I  <xmld 
not  bring  myself  to  linger  in  idleness,  when  the 
atteouated  form  of  my  consumptive  brother  met 
my  inquiring  gaze.  I  felt  that  somethibg  must 
be  done  for  him,  if  not  for  myself. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter ;  not  a  creature 
had  remained  in  town  except  those  who  could 
not  find  the  means  of  leaving  it.  The  very  tradee-> 
people  had  gone  to  Christmas  elsewhere,  and  left 
the  guardianship  and  administration  of  thetr  re- 
spective callings  to  the  superintendence  of  effi- 
cient deputies ;  and  the  ideas  I  entertained  of 
taking,  or  I  should  rather  say,  attending  day 
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|M)pik^C(mld  not  pOBstbly  be  realised  during  the 
■MfiDtooB  aetBOQ  of  pudding*^ting  and  pan- 
toiDin)k>  glory. 

Xkeia  is  no  period  of  the  year  half  so  tnelan*- 
fUj  in  my  opinion,  aa  that  misnamed  epooh, 
*'Meify  Chriatmat.''  It  can  only  be  mirthfal  to 
Ai  jfwmg  or  the  oallona^  —  thote  who  have  not 
|tt  felt  the  sting  of  disappointment,  or  grorni 
<iMtlM  under  its  unwearying  inflictions;  hot 
totliQie  who  have  lived,  who  have  loved,*— the 
Hfi  and  the  desolate,  it  is  fraught  with  bitter- 
HUs  sad  woe.    The  present  seems  to  mock  in 
iM  dsrimn  at  the  past,  and  each   revotving 
itwa  brings  with  it  the  blight  of  afflict  ion, 
uid  the  recollection  of  those  who  once  gleaoH 
^  happiness  across  our  path,  and  are  anatch- 
td  ftom  the  participation  of  our  festivities  tor 
evtr« 

The  nobleman,  the  man  of  fortune,  the  indch 
Pfodeot  gentleman,  who  live  in  London,  lodge 
il  the  Clarendon,  belong  to  half  a  dozen  olnbs, 
iwm  ahoat  with  blood  horses,  frequent  Aseot 
and  St  Jamesi's,  dine  out  seven  days  in  the 
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week,  and  send  apologies  to  double  the  number 
of  invitations  accepted,  cannot  possibly  bmve 
any  notion  of  the  misery,  privations,  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  endured  by  persons  equally  edtt* 
cated,  equally  refined,  and  equally  proud 
themselves.  The  unsuccessful  artist,  the 
glected  poet,  the  unbeneficed  clergyman,  the 
struggling  genius,  the  unprotected  author,  and 
the  ruined  child  of  former  opulence,  have  all  a 
taste  and  preference  for  the  elegancies  of  life, 
and  similar  desires  for  their  indulgence.  Alive 
to  every  humiliation,  and  to  the  crushing  penury 
of  ill-rewarded  talent,  they  feel  still  more  keenly 
the  absence  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  in 
which  they  would  fain  participate. 

There  is  something  cutting  and  galling  to  die 
soul  in  the  appearance  of  want :  and  as  I  used 
to  wander  through  the  foggy  unwholesome 
streets  during  the  inclemency  of  weather,  be- 
spattered by  the  passing  equipage,  and  ruddy 
jostled  by  some  ill-bred  coxcomb,  I  imagined 
that  the  whole  world  could  read  my  poverty  in 
the  lines  of  my  care-worn  face,  and  that  every 
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CMial  glance  was  one  of  scorn,  or  unasked' 
oommiaemtion. 

As  soon  as  the  holidays  were  over,  I  made 
sone  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
lodgings,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  employment, 
either  in  a  school  or  at  private  houses,  believing 
thit  I  was  capable  of  preparing  youths  for 
colkge.  Finding  all  my  personal  endeavours 
Uttaccessful,  I  resolved  on  risking  a  few  adver-^ 
tuements  in  the  morning  papers,  which  were 
ctRefnlly  worded,  not  to  excite  too  much  cu- 
Witj,  or  to  damp  any  feeling  of  interest  my 
^Me  might  inspire. 

"A  gentleman  having  received  a  university 
^ttcation,  is  anxious  to  attend  daily  pupils  at  a 
i^mte  salary :  he  is  competent  to  improve 
^ilmers  in  French  and  Italian  if  required, 
ftwci  to  C.  H.  No,  15, Street." 

Iliis  had  the  desired  effect  of  procuring  a  few 
^ifsgements  of  various  kinds :  but  unfortu- 
i^y  for  me,  my  scholars  lived  at  an  immense 
^^urtaiice  from  each  other,  and  still  farther  from 
^J  own  humble  abode,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
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chaxige  to  a  leaa  agreeable  quarter  of  the  tmm, 
in  order  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  reipeo- 
tive  localitiea  of  my  elive$.  The  young  gentle- 
men entrusted  to  my  diurnal  lessons  and  hosdy 
superintendence  were  of  different  ages,  lempen, 
and  conditions.  I  remember  one  in  partioiibar, 
the  stupid  offspring  of  a  retired  grocer,  an  cmlj 
son.  The  mother  wished  to  make  him  a  doetor, 
as  there  was  a  fine  opening  for  the  exerciae  of 
his  professional  skill  amongst  the  innumerable 
branches  of  his  paternal  and  maternal  rehtiona. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  parents  thought 
him  a  genius,  and  depreciated  my  abilities  in  a 
corresponding  ratio.  I  toiled  hard  to  knock  a 
little  Latin  and  still  less  Greek  into  the  greatest 
numskull  I  ever  met  with.  I  understand  since, 
the  fellow  has  taken  out  his  diploma,  puts  oa  a 
solemn  aspect,  prescribes  as  may  be,  pockets  his 
fee,  and  does  as  well  as  his  neigbboura,  if  not 
better.  I  never  shall  forget  the  insuperable 
disgust  with  which  he  inspired  me; — the  heavy 
eye,  the  vacant  grin,  the  incommunicative  iul- 
kiness,  the  unthankful  tone  that  distinguished 
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kim.  •  There  was  no  hope  of  future  excellence, 
00  gmtitodei  ho  reciprocity,  between  the  master 
ind  pnpiL  This  was  indeed  a  trial  —  of  pa- 
tieoee ;  still  I  fought  on,  teaching  and  expound- 
ing with  more  perseverance  than  I  could  possibly 
btve^^en  myself  credit  for;  yet  all  my  efforts 
ended  in  rendering  the  boy  unhappy,  the  mother 
diaatisfied,  and  myself  obnoxious  to  both. 

Mnongst  others,  I  had  engaged  to  instruct 
two  brothers  in  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
aad  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  They 
had  been  left  orphans  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  uncle, — a  strange  eccentric  man,  of 
whom  I  saw  but  little.  He  catechised  me 
doKly  as  to  my  abilities,  and  proved  his  fa- 
fooiable  opinion  of  my  proficiency  by  screwing 
down  my  small  salary  to  the  lowest  rate,  and 
threw  ID,  by  way  of  bargain,  a  supernumerary 
child  of  his  own,  a  pretty  curly-headed  boy, 
about  nine  years  old,  who  soon  became  a  solace 
tad  ecHnfort  to  me  during  the  arduous  task  of 
teaching.  He  evinced  a  precocity  of  talent 
tndi  a  doeiKty  and  intelligence,  combined  with 

▼OL.  I.  I 


;i\vav  since  then,  but  uiv  little  tVien 
"flowing  into  luanhood  ;  he  is  the  pii 
family,  and  likely  to  shed  a  lustre  on  tl 
of  life  he  is  destined  to  fill. 

It  would  be  endless  to-  sketch  the  ve 
character  and  disposition  that  frequen 
under  my  observation;    but  however 
the  occupation  might  have  proved  at  1 
I  since  have  felt  the  benefit  of  it  mysc 
cares. of  tuition  did   not  continue  loi 
brother's  health  grew  worse  as  spring  ac 
and   I  found   that  my  daily  avocatio 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  nightly  v 
required  of  me.   I  had  not  shrunk  from 
ertjon^  from  humiliation,  from  scanty  eai 
cold  rebuke ;  I  had  fearlessly  defied  the 
rain  and  cutting  wind ;  but  nothing  coul 
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^ploy  myself  at  night,  and  whilst  attending 
M  my  brother^  who  became  every  day  more 
^teadent  npon  me.  After  mature  reflection,  I 
'cmembered  a  solicitor  of  respectability  who 
bad  OD  some  former  occasion  been  introduced  to 
»e  by  Edmund  Cleveland ;  and  the  circum- 
i^ce  which  brought  this  individual  more  forci- 
bly to  my  recollection  was  the  frequency  of  see- 
H  t  large  well-kept  brass  plate  bearing  the 
i^v&e  of  Ashton,  in  a  street  through  which  I 
^^  passed  on  my  way  to  the  houses  of  my 
*ftrent  scholars. 

After  some  scruples  of  pride,  and  that  inde- 
^iiHm  of  purpose  that  often  attends  a  doubt  of 
Ornate  success,  I  ventured  to  call  at  this  gen- 
^i*iDan's  office,  where  he  received  me  in  a  busi- 
'^^ike  manner,  and  even  extended  his  cour- 
^  so  far  as  to  conduct  me  into  his  private 
^tlin^room. 

His  quiet  and  friendly  demeanour  greatly  in- 
^^^tased  my  confidence,  and  I  gradually  opened  my 
<^  without  much  circumlocution,  concluding 
by  requesting  employment  «a8  a  copying^clerk. 

i2 
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''  I  think^  Mr.  Harcourt,"  answered  he,  '•  tbat 
your  countenance  is  familiar  to  me ;  and  as  the 
name  of  Cleveland  is  ever  a  passport  to  my 
good  opinion,  I  should  wish  to  be  of  service  to 
you :  at  the  same  time,  I  never  intmiit  any 
portion  of  my  business  to  people  who  are  not 
personally  and  particularly  recommended  to  me. 
I  am  surprised  you  did  not  bring  any  letter  or 
reference  from  that  estimable  family  in  whose 
society  I  have  often  seen  you/' 

"  You  are  aware/'  said  I,  '*  that  they  are  not 
in  London  at  present,  and  unless  Mr.  Cleveland 
came  to  town,  I  candidly  confess  I  can  ofler 
no  reference  beyond  that  of  some  young  gentlo- 
men  whose  studies  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
directing;  but  finding  the  constant  absence  from 
my  brother,  who  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  far  firom 
compatible  with  the  care  he  requires,  I  wish  to 
obtain  permanent  employment  at  my  own 
lodgings." 

"  Ha !  I  perceive,  you  have  been  a  daily,  or 
rather  an  houriy  tutor/'  cried  Mr.  Ashton.  ^'  I 
pity  you  from  my  heart;   but  I  confess  this 
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ipplicatioQ  surprises  me.  You  toere  reading 
for  the  Bar:  by  what  juveuile  imprudence  have 
joa  been  forced  to  abandon  a  profession  at 
Q&oe  honourable  and  lucrative  ?" 

"  Misfortune,  sir,  may  not  always  be  the 
Rsult  of  error.  The  Bar  demands  an  income 
independent  of  its  contingencies." 

''  And  I  conclude,  accordingly,  that  you  do 
oot  possess  that  very  necessary  independence/' 
observed  the  lawyer,  looking  keenly  at  my 
ibibby  surtout.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
Bie  with  considerable  acuteness  as  to  my  capa- 
Uities  of  discharging  the  occupation  of  en- 
pBtting-clerk  satisfactorily.  He  questioned  me 
doeely  as  to  my  knowledge  of  business  and  its 
"iKiime ;  my  experience  in  drawing  deeds,  and 
Pi^ptfing  cases  for  counsel,  and  my  acquaintr 
<iHse  with  the  principal  statutes :  to  which  I 
tOBwered  modestly,  but  in  a  manner  that  proved 
^  him  my  fitness  for  the  undertaking. 

"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  continued  he, 
^fter  a  moment's  reflection,  ''  I  cannot  recon- 
cile your  present  circumstances  with  the  edu- 
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cation  you  have  evidently  received,  and  the 
station  in  life  you  have  been  destined  to  ocoopy. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  encourage  a  spendthnfti 
or  a  roue^'*  added  Mr.  Ashton,  wavering  be- 
tween the  suggestions  of  prudence  and  a  kinder 
feeling. 

*'  At  least,  sir,  the  very  circumstance  of  my 
seeking  employment,  proves  that  I  am  no  idler; 
and  that  I  prefer  the  hard  task  of  earning  a 
bare  maintenance  by  manual  labour,  to  the  more 
easy  and  less  honourable  resources  of  gambling 
speculations,  with  the  thousand  nameless  means 
of  subsistence  in  which  London  abounds/' 

**  Endpwed  as  you  really  appear  to  be,  you 
are  wrong  in  relinquishing  all  prospects  of  the 
Bar.  Conscientiously  I  cannot  advise  it.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  consigned  to  the 
mere  machinery,  whilst  you  might  impel  the 
movements  of  the  whole/' 

^'  In  the  meantime  I  must  live,  and  I  must 
support  my  brother,  who  has  no  other  friend, 
no  other  tie,  but  myself.  I  regret  the  sad  al'^ 
ternative,  deeply  and  bitterly :  the  attainment 
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of  celebrity  ia  my  profession  was  once  the  goal 
of  my  ambition.  I  consider  it  the  path  to 
every  distinction*  and  the  widest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  talent  and  perseverance.  In  giving 
that  apy  I  surrender  ray  only  chance  of  future 
BQccesSy  and  I  abdicate  my  social  position  in 
the  world  to  provide  for  its  cruel  necessities." 

"YoQ  are  industrious,  Mr.  Harcourt?"  in- 
(loired  the  attorney,  abruptly. 

"  I  would  wish  to  prove  myself  so/'  answered 
I»  humbly. 

^  As  you  say,  wants  must  be  supplied^  but 
if  thatobject  was  once  accomplished,  you  might 
^CQ  resume  your  more  elevated  studies,^'  ob- 
ftrved  Mr.  Ashton. 

A  ray  of  hope  glided  into  my  heart,  as  be 
■poke:  already  my  imagination  overstepped  the 
iKXiods  of  reality,  and  I  clasped  the  lawyer's 
hand  with  gratitude  in  mine,  as  I  assured  him 
that  no  exertion  on  my  part  should  be  wanting 
to  fulfil  bis  delightful  suggestions. 

'^  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  he  impatiently, 
**  this  is  all  very  proper ;  but  I  mast  still  take 
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the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions.  What 
time  have  you  for  reading  after  the  business  of 
teaching  is  over,  and  the  business  of  copying- 
clerk  has  commenced  V* 

'*  If  you  decided  on  giving  me  sufficient  em- 
ployment  at  my  lodgings,  I  should  take  a  cheer- 
ful leave  of  my  pupils.  My  only  object  is  to 
secure  a  sufficient  income  to  support  my  brother 
and  myself,  not  as  gentlemen,  but  as  honest 
members  of  society/' 

**  You  speak  candidly/'  replied  the  solicitor, 
**  and  I  am  disposed  to  assist  you ;  but  before  I 
conclude  the  final  arrangement,  favour  me  by 
relating  the  circumstances  which  have,  appar- 
ently, reduced  you  to  this  extremity.  I  think 
I  heard  you  were  the  son  of  a  nobleman/' 

''  The  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  Lord  Olen- 
more,"  said  I,  *'  who  gave  me  the  education 
and  the  sentiments  for  which  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  express  your  approbation/'  I 
then  proceeded  to  the  long  detail  of  the  leading 
events  of  my  story,  to  which  he  listened  atten- 
tively. 
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''You  appear  an  injared  man/'  said  he,  as  I 
eoododed;  ^yet  it  is  difficult  to  trace  out 
these  things  to  the  original  cause.  You  have 
aho  exasperated  the  young  Earl  of  Olenmore ; 
hot  I  cannot  construe  personal  pique  into  a 
reason  for  the  non-production  of  your  father's 
wiB.  It  would  not  stand  good  in  law/'  added 
1m  smiling.  '^  Yet  there  is  something  in  your 
tale  that  interests  me,  and  I  remember  per- 
fectly the  high  terms  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
baa  always  mentioned  you.  At  some  future 
period  I  may  perhaps  be  of  serious  use;  but 
jon  must  leave  the  will  question  at  rest  for  the 
present  Time  may  do  much  towards  producing 
endeoce  of  the  paper  being  legally  executed  ; 
in  the  mean  time  you  shall  have  employment 
at  yomr  own  lodgings,  which  will  be  the  best 
aanstance  I  can  give  you.  I  like  to  see  a  young 
Bum  struggle  with  his  destiny  :  nothing  better 
than  to  commence  by  earning  a  hard  livelihood. 
I  began,  sir,  by  being  the  drudge  of  this  very 
office.  I  breakfasted  on  milk  and  water,  dined 
off  bread  and  cheese  ;  but  I  slept  soundly,  and 

1  6 
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had  an  excellent  appetite,  which  I  was  soon 
able  to  satisfy.  Being  punctual,  honest,  and 
attentive,  I  obtained  the  confidence  of  my  etor 
ployers,  who  took  me  into  partnership.  Tbej 
have  successively  retired  from  business*  and  now 
you  see  me  at  the  head  of-  this  respectable  ear 
tablishment,  in  which  I  have  already  realiiied 
some  thousands." 

Sincerely  thanking  my  friendly  patron  for  bia 
kind  encouragement,  I  was  about  to  depart, 
when  he  stopped  me,  saying,  ''  I  do  not  wish 
to  hurry  you,  but  I  have  considerable  arrear  of 
business  on  hand,  and  I  should  like  to  see  if 
your  energy  and  application  are  equal  to  your 
good  intentions.  Pray  copy  this  bundle  of 
documents  by  Saturday  night,  and  you  will  earq 
three  sovereigns:  it  is  not  much,  but  more  thaii 
I  give  to  .the  generality  of  clerks." 

I  gladly  and  gratefully  embraced  this  hand 
some    and    unexpected  offer.     Thankful  and 
happy  to  see  a  small  opening  to  future  indepen- 
dence, I  resolved  on  executing  the  task  con- 
fided to  me  with  all  the  precision  and  punctu 
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ality  I  could  command.  With  the  ela^tttf 
tenacity  of  youth,  already  I  fancied  myself 
OB  the  road  to  preferment,  and  clung  to  the 
cberiahed  hope  of  resuming,  at  some  more 
piopitioas  opportunity,  that  profession  I  had 
been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  adversity  to 
abandon. 

I  felt  intuitively  convinced  that  Mr.  Ashton 
WM  not  only  well  disposed  towards  me,  but 
ready  to  become  a  sterling  friend  if  I  proved 
worthy  of  his  good  offices.  Moreover,  I  was 
anxious  to  profit  by  his  experience  and  excel- 
lent advice,  and  to  apply  my  leisure  hours  with 
nnremitting  industry  to  the  necessary  acquire- 
ntent  of  legal  technicalities,  and  that  uninter- 
C9^  mechanism  of  jurisprudence  which  had 
Ititherto  been  rather  neglected  for  the  more 
^oriDg  branches  of  study.  Mr.  Ashton  was 
of  great  use  in  making  me,  according  to  his 
oirn  phrase,  a  sound  lawyer,  without  which  all 
the  oratory  in  the  wor^d  is  lost  for  the  want  of 
foondation. 
For  many  weeks  I  worked  with  untiring  dilt- 
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gence,  transcribing  deeds,  settlements,  boodSf 
briefs,  &c.,  and  in  short,  went  throagh  all  fcb« 
wearying  drudgery  of  a  copying  madiine  in  its 
most  sterile  employ,  poring  oyer  parchment 
from  sun^rise  to  sun-set,  and  pondering  wilih 
dubious  ignorance  on  the  equiyocal  jargon  of 
the  law,  until  the  sun  rose  again  on  my  nnin- 
riting  calligraphy.  Still  I  got  on,  and  lived 
(not  well)  but  without  incurring  debt  or  oUiga- 
tion,  sharing  my  narrow  chamber  and  scanty 
meal  with  my  brother,  not  trespassing  on  the 
generosity  or  claiming  the  sympathetic  aid  of 
friends. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  the  aspect  of 
luxury  and  the  recollection  of  other  days,  with 
their  enjoyments,  excited  a  sentiment  of  r^ret 
on  passing  the  well  remembered  mansions  of 
quondam  associates.  I  shrank  from  observation 
with  a  sense  of  shame  not  easily  surmounted. 
I  longed  to  move  again  in  the  elegant  and  ele- 
vated sphere  of  the  Viscountess  St.  Elme. 
Sometimesat  night  I  paced  up  and  down  opposite 
the  house  in  which  I  had  spent  so  many  de- 
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%btfiil  boun,  watching  the  lights  as  they  were 
skifled  from  room  to  room,  now  and  then  catch- 
es ^  indiatiiict  yiew  of  a  gmceful  shadow 
^^ich  I  fondly  thought  was  hers;  then  listening 
^    the  receding  wheels  of  the  equipage  that 
^c^Oteyed  the  lovely  Anastasia  to  some  dazzling 
*^^<mhiy,  of  which  she  would  in  herself  prore 
^^  most  powerful  attraction.    I  often  lingered 
the  door  in  hopes  of  catching  the  soft  ac- 
of  her  voice,  as  she  entered  the  house 
liere  I  could  no  longer  presume  to  visit.    Con- 
^^^aled  in  the  vulgar  throng  that  crowded  the 
^^^▼ement,  I  beheld  her  stepping  forth  in  the 
^ivivalled  splendour   of  beauty  and  fashion, 
frequently  did  the  rich  and  flowing  drapery  of 
Her  attire  sweep  against  my  more  humble  garb, 
^ikI  the  subtile  essence  which  completed  the 
loxurious  perfection  of  her  toilet  gratify  my 
senses  with  their  double  sweetness. 

As  the  gay  votaries  of  fashion  rapidly  flocked 
to  the  pleasures  of  London,  my  mortifications 
became  less  tolerable  and  more  frequent ;  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  the  passing  bow,  the  stare  of 
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recogQition  and  the  well  meant  but  unanswerable 
questions  of — ''How  long  have  you  been  in 
town?"— ''where  shall  I  find  you?"—"  why  did 

you  not  call  ?" — *^  shall  we  meet  at  the clubt** 

&c.  &c.  all  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  evade 
with  indifferent  success.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  my  being  compelled  to  cut  down  some 
retired  street  or  bye-alley  to  avoid  meeting  those 
with  whom  I  once  had  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy and  equality.  My  wardrobe  too,  which 
for  some  time  had  assumed  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance,  now  required  a  thorough  re- 
plenishing. My  hat  also,  that  signal-post  of 
a  man's  circumstances,  put  on  that  sleepy  look 
that  beavers  will  wear,  when  worn  long  enough 
to  require  a  nap.  This  was  an  additional  trial ; 
and  although  Mr.  Ashton  paid  me  with  scrupu- 
lous regularity,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
deduct  a  guinea  for  the  appliances  of  per- 
sonal vanity  from  the  small  store  I  wished  to 
appropriate  solely  for  the  necessities  of  my  poor 
brother.     But  my  feelings  were  soon  put  to  a 
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MT€w  test  than  they  had  yet  undergone.  My 
poverty  and  degradation  hitherto  had  only  af- 
fected my  outward  circumstances.  I  was  yet  to 
'etm  the  extent  of  my  humiliation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

L'ettime  des  hommes  est  une  manvaife  to/ksan  de 
U  Taleur  des  esprits  et  des  choses. 

Charles  Nodieb. 

II  n'j  a  pour  rhomme  qu'un  vrai  malheur  qui  eat 
de  ae  tronyer  en  faute,  et  d'ayoir  quelqne  chose  a  aa 

reprocher. 

La  BRuraaK. 

One  bright  shining  Sunday-morning,  escaping 
from  the  wearisome  confinement  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  I  supported  the  feeble  steps  of 
my  brother  through  the  beautiful  avenues  of 
Kensington  gardens.  We  had  been  brought  to 
the  gate  in  a  hackney-coach^  and  the  same 
humble  conveyance  waited  to  restore  us  in  safety 
to  our  lodgings  when  tired  of  exercise.  Tliis 
was  a  luxury  I  could  ill  afford,  but  the  invalid 
seemed  so  anxious  to  get  out,  so  pleased  at  the 
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idea  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  warmth  and 
fresh  air  combined^  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  granting  the  small  indulgence,  and  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  such  an  early  hour  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  meeting  acquaintance. 
The  weather  was  delightful ;  there  was  a  sab- 
bath stillness  in  the  air,  not  a  solitary  prome- 
nader  was  to  be  seen ;  for  the  orderly  and  reli- 
gious portion  of  the  community  were  attending 
divine  service  at  the  different  places  of  public 
worship,  and  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  depraved, 
are  not  capable  of  enjoying  the  calm  beauties  of 
a  summer  Sunday.  As  I  looked  at  the  green- 
sward beneath  our  feet,  the  redundant  foliage 
arching  above  us,  and  the  transparent  horizon 
of  ethereal  space,  I  felt  how  far  preferable  was 
the  pure  majestic  temple  of  nature  to  the  close, 
garish,  overfilled,  and  tasteless  edifices  into 
which  the  fashionable  congregations  of  London 
tie  weekly  crowded.  I  loathe  the  modem 
ehurches  of  our  metropolis,  with  their  scarlet 
pewe  and  gorgeous  galleries,  redolent  with  fe- 
BMtle  vanity  and  unbecoming  levity  ;  the  doon 
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encumbered  with  livery  servants^  and  the  parting 
benediction  half  smothered  in  the  rumble  of 
carriages.  The  very  altar  of  our  God  is  made 
the  shrine  of  fashion,  and  the  stranger  who 
might  wish  to  join  in  public  prayer,  must  fee 
the  pew-opener  ere  he  can  find  a  spot  to  kneel 
and  address  his  Maker. 

We  basked  in  the  sun,  lounged  in  the  shade, 
sat  on  benches  and  rambled  through  the  trees  for 
an  hour.  We  were  preparing  to  leave  the  garden, 
as  I  knew  we  should  soon  find  them  thronged  with 
visitors  if  we  remained  much  longer ;  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  when 
a  splendid  phaeton  drew  up  on  the  side  of  the 
sunk  fence  which  divides  Hyde  Park  from  the 
promenade.  I  knew  the  arms  and  liveries 
directly.  The  carriage  was  Lord  St  Elme'Sj  a 
glance  assured  me  that  Anastasia  was  in  it,  and 
a  second  view  convinced  me  that  she  was  not 
alone.  Glenmore  held  the  reins ! !  Again  and 
again  and  again  the  evil  genius  of  my  destiny 
seemed  to  cross  my  path  :  he  was  now  the 
companion,  the  familiar  of  the  woman  I  loved ! 
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I  stopped  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  escape 
detection,  under  the  deep  shadow  of  a  large 
^^^»  and  beheld  him  hand  her  from  the  vehicle 
with  that  look  and  manner  of  confident  intimacy 
which  can  neither  be  assumed  nor  mistaken. 
OI>y  the  anguish,  the  maddening  torture  of  that 
njoment!  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  hurl 
Dim  to  the  ground, — to  see  him  prostrate  at  my 
^^)-— to  crush  and  annihilate  him  as  he  had 
^^bed  and  annihilated  me.  I  writhed  in 
powerless  agony,  as  I  watched  the  officious 
Pllwitry  with  which  he  arranged  the  folds  of 
"« rich  cashmere  that  fell  in  graceful  drapery 
ut)aQd  her :  there  was  a  display  of  audacious 
P^'^^^ption  (I  had  almost  said  libertinism)  in 
^^  gesture,  that  made  my  heart  palpitate 
^ft  indignation.  Her  slender  wrist  leant  upon 
''^arm ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his;  he  smiled 
^Qmphantly.     I  could  have  died !  —  it  was 

» 

'^'^'^sible  to  speak — to  act.  I  could  resent  no 
nnolt; — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  inters 
'^t  Augustus  might  pollute  Lady  St.  Elme 
with  his  hateful  touch  ;  he  might  revel  in  the 
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brightness  of  her  beauty,  unchastised  by  me : 
he  was  not  accountable  for  his  conduct  but  to 
those  bearing  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  Bound 
down  with  the  trammels  of  poverty,  exercising 
the  menial  employment  of  scrivener,  I  could  no 
longer  lay  claim  to  that  distinction ;  I  was  no 
longer  admissible  into  the  society  of  visiting  and 
visitable  people ;  no  man  was  obliged  to  give 
me  satisfaction  !     I  was  • . .  nobody. 

I  trembled  lest  the  beautiful  Anastasia  should 
recognize  me,  and  blushed  for  the  first  time  at 
my  own  exterior.  I  was,  however,  spared  the 
pang  of  being  either  seen,  accosted,  or  cut  by 
the  viscountess.  I  contrived  to  screen  m3rB6lf 
from  her  view.  A  cold  look,  an  averted  glance,  a 
distant  salute  from  her  would  have  blighted  me. 
It  was  enough  to  relinquish  her  presence,  her 
smiles,  her  songs,  and  her  conversation, — to  see 
my  place  occupied  by  another, — my  very  recol- 
lection merged  in  the  fascinations  of  pleasure ; 
but  I  could  not  bear  her  contumely. 

How  I  envied,  how  I  execrated  Glenmore, — 
happy  Glenmore! — dissolute,  depraved  as  he 
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^"^  He  shared  the  privileges  of  friendsbip, 
the  advantages  of  rank,  and  fortune  had  gained 
him  admission  into  that  magic  circle  wherein 
I  DO  loDger  ventured  to  appear ;  he  was  re- 
ceived, invited^  courted,  and  perhaps — favoured, 
'^h  heavens ! — the  thought  was  delirium.  I 
ney^  felt  the  degrading  influence  of  poverty 
^  so  keenly  as  at  that  moment 

^e  returned  to  our  lodgings,  my  whole  soul 
intent  on  Lady  St.  Elme.  I  longed  to  burst 
tbe  fetters  that  bound  me  to  my  present  state 
^  existence.  I  wished  to  be  something --« 
•^ebody,  that  she  would  not  despise, — to  re- 
^'^^  my  station  in  the  social  scale,  and  elevate 
"^y^f  (no  matter  how)  to  a  degree  of  equality 
(not  with  her,  but)  with  those  whom  she  con- 
tended to  notice. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  my  finances  might  be 
'Qproved,  and  that  I  could  raise  myself  at  least 
^e  the  condition  of  a  clerk,  by  trying  author- 
^ip;  and  in  the  intervals  of  my  regular  occupa- 
^,  which  were  not  numerous,  I  exerted  myself 
ift  composing  a  romance ;  and,  on  completing  the 
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third  volume,  indulged  in  the  pleasiug  hope 
that  I  had  at  last  discovered  the  real  best  of 
my  genius,  and  should  burst  forth  at  once  id 
the  glorious  field  of  literature. 

I  waited  on   many    publishers.    Some  did 
not   choose   to    patronize    unknown   aQtbora, 
whilst     others    only  allowed     the    works   of 
especial  celebrities   to  issue  from  their  well^ 
assorted  shelves.    Some  said  that  the  days  of 
romance  were  over,  and  recommended  my  at- 
tempting a  different  style,  something  after  tbe 
manner  of  E.  L.  Bulwer,  or  Mrs.  TroUope. — 
Some  feared  my  politics  savoured  too  much'of 
the  Conservative,  whilst  others  were  alarmed 
lest  I  belonged  to  the  number  of  modern  Icono* 
clastes,  who  would  soon  undermine  the  moral 
edifice  of  Church  and  State.    At  last  I  was 
advised  to  prune  my  story,  which,    perhaps, 
might    then    suit  a  periodical.     1  did  no.** 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  myself  in 
print,  and   receiving  .  •  •   thanks  for   my  ele* 
gant  communication. 
Mortified  and  dispirited,  I  gave  up  the  fairy 
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domain  of  fiction,  and  continued  strenuously 
in  my  old  routine.  I  have  since  found  that  my 
f^te  was  not  singular:  there  is  a  system  of 
chicanery  kept  up  between  authors  and  pub- 
liiherB,  that  I  never  discovered  until  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  amongst  the  former.  I  have 
w>t  qoite  decided  as  to  the  respective  faults  and 
otenls  of  either  parties ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
^  pnblic  are  the  sufferers. 

^ith  the  help  and  advice  of  Mr.  Ashton,  I 
"■^aged  to  diversify  my  employment.  Occa- 
aonally,  vvhen  my  brother  was  sufficiently  well 
^  bear  a*  short  absence,  I  became  a  reporter  for 
newspapers,  and  being  gifted  with  considerable 
*"^ory  and  facility,  gained  a  tolerable  emolu- 
^^t.  This  occupation  suited  me  on  many 
*^unt8.  It  was  fraught  with  interest  and  in- 
*^ction.  How  I  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
P^^nasion,  the  language  of  conviction,  and  that 
P^erful  strength  of  argument,from  which  there 

•  

^  no  appeal,  used  alternately  in  the  British 
Senate.  I  have  heard  those  noble,  glorious 
i^ts  of  patriotic  eloquence,  that  are  sure  to 
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arouse  a  responsive  feeling  in  the  .breaaf^  ,of 
every  true  citizen,  until  I  felt  my  wlu)le-.||qf|l 
wrapt  and  bound  up  in  the  national  questjiMi. 
Thus  I  endeavoured  to  elevate  my  own  iil^y}^, 
by  selecting  the  best  models  from  amongst  ,t)te 
parliamentary  orators.    I  studied  the  sarc^Sfn 
of  Brougham — the  sweeping,  thundering  da- 
damation  of  O'Connell — the  reasoning  BCg^ 
ness  of  Peel — the  flowery  graces  of  Shield — 
and  the  debating  argument  of  Stanley , — ^Whigs 
and  TorieSi  Liberals,   Destructives,  Consenrn- 
tives,  and  Republicans.    I  felt  that  honesty  of 
intention  and  firmness  pf  purpose  rendered  eteiy 
speaker  an  object  of  interest  in  his  turn,  ra- 
serving  always  to  myself  my  own  private  and 
unchangeable  political  creed,  of  which  it  is  not 
requisite  to  inform  the  reader. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  London  becooh* 
ing  both  dull  and  uncomfortable,  when  I  waa 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  hearing  of  Clevar 
land's  arrival.  He  had  been  on  the  Continmil 
vrith  his  family,  and  had  only  just  retufned 
when  Mr.  Ashton  announced  the  joyful  intdli- 
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geilbe.  I  determined  to  lose  not  a  single  mo- 
nM&t  in  calling  on  him.  I  felt  no  shame,  for 
I WB8  confident  of  his  kind  and  generous  senti- 
ments. I  knew  he  would  not  judge  me  by  the 
cmel  criterion  of  success ;  and  although  I  did 
not  mean  to  accept  a  single  favour,  yet  I  longed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  affection » 
and  hurried  to  the  duties  of  my  scanty,  ill- 
sapplied  toilet. 

I  cast  a  few  unsatisfied  glances  at  my  thread- 
bare, but  well-brushed  coat,  ere  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  the  narrow  looking-glass ;  but  my 
brother  restored  my  equanimity,  by  assuring 
me  that  the  rust  of  indigence  had  not  eaten 
beyond  the  surface — I  still  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  had  that  morning  shared  my  little 
hoard  with  the  physician,  who  flattered  the  in- 
mlid  with  delusive  hopes  of  an  ultimate  re- 
eovery.  Science  conjectured  where  common 
teote  would  have  despaired.  A  sentiment  of 
independence  raised  my  spirits  to  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  comparative  content  to  which 

VOL.  I.  K 
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I  bad  long  been  unaccuBtomed.  I  knew  tb^t 
I  was  free  from  debt,  that  my  individual  ew^ 
lions  had  sufficed  to  keep  us  above  waot  for 
several  months,  during  which  time  I  had  b^P 
spared  the  degradation  of  borrowing,  Oh,thereis 
pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty !  and  I  walked 
proudly  forth  in  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
integrity. 

I  entered  Cleveland's  hospitable  mansion  with 
a  slight  tremor.  I  was  admitted  to  the  st^dy, 
and  in  another  instant  clasped  in  Edmund's 
warm  embrace. 

^'  Harcourt!  Harcourt!"  said  he,  reproach- 
fully, ^'  what  have  you  been  about?  You  lazy 
fellow,  you  positively  did  not  vouchsafe  to  write 
a  single  line  since  your  father's  death,  which 
I  heard  accidentally." 

'^  Indeed,  Edmund,"  answered  I,  **  you  must 
forgive  me;  my  neglect  did  not  originate  in  any 
want  of  gratitude — but  I  have  been  ill,  and 
disinclined  to  correspondence." 

**  So  that  is  the  reason  my  two  last  letters 
remained    unnoticed :    because,   forsooth,   you 
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tired  of  an  old  friend,^  observed  he,  moum- 

'^  No,  dear  Edmand,  you  are  not  just :  I  had 
iH>tliifig  but  ill  news  to  communicate;  and  a 
^Mtiment  of  delicacy  forbade  my  inflicting  a 
'^tal  of  misfortunes  upon  your  patience/' 

^*  Some  love  afiair,  or  some  imaginary  evil 

■•►Oats  you,  I  am  sure,"  continued  Cleveland  ; 

^ut  you,  really,  are  altered.    What  is  the 

ining  of  this,  Charles ;  surely  you  have  not 

in  guilty  of  extravagance?" 

•Extravagance!"  echoed  I,  with  bitterness ; 

if  you  knew  but  all,  the  idea  would  never 

*^^Xe  presented  itself.     If  you  knew  what  I  en- 

*"^i«d  since  we  parted,  you  would  be  surprised 

•'^  my  present  appearance." 

*'  My  dear  Charles,    you  speak  enigmas," 
^d  my  companion. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  I ;  ''  and  had  not 

your  heart  been  estimated  beyond  that  of  any 

other  human  being,  I  should  not  now  be  here 

trespassing  on  your  leisure." 

^  For  God's  sake,  explain  yourself,"  cried 

K  2 
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Edmund.  "  I  never  yet  deserved  to  forfeit 
your  confidence :  surely,  you  will  not  witfidnw 
it  now  —  " 

"  Never !  Cleveland,  until  yoo  desire  itf*- 
answered  I,  with  emotion.  I  then  narrated  the 
history  of  my  father's  intestacy^  and  my  owd 
destitution.  Edmund  shed  tears  as  I  proc^ded 
with  my  tale^  which  was  frequently  suspended 
by  questions  and  observations.  At  length;  I- 
came  to  a  conclusion ;  and  for  some  moments 
we  both  remained  silent. 

*'  If  I  did  not  love  you  as  I  do/'  said  my 
friend,  after  a  pause,  "  I  might  feel  hurt  that 
you  did  not  apply  to  me  for  assistance." 

**  I  called^  and  you  were  out  of  town,**  a»» 
swered  I. 

**  But  a  letter  would  have  reached  me,** 
returned  he. 

''  Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in  writing :  besides, 
I  wanted  nothing,  —  thanks  to  your  excellent 
introduction.  I  managed  to  get  employment 
from  Mr.  Ashton^  the  solicitor.  1  am  inde  ' 
pendent  now,  I  assure  you." 
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-  ^  Ifidependent r*  repeated  be;  and  for  the 
first  timei  he  ^anced  towards  my  meagre  ba-i» 
biliments.  *'  But  it  is  not  too  late/'  continued 
hei  pressing  my  hand  affectionately. 

'*  Stay/'  interrupted  I ;  '^  make  no  mistake : 
I  will  not  accept  a  pecuniary  obligation^  much 
as  I  love  you,  Cleveland,  Do  not  ask  it  of  me ; 
bat  I  will  claim  your  patronage  for  an  unsuc- 
oesaful  candidate  to  literary  fame.  I  have  tried 
aathorshipy  and  can  do  nothing  with  my  MS* 
for  lack  of  a  friend  to  push  me  forward.  Can 
yott  assist  me  with  a  publisher?" 

'*  With  the  greatest  pleasure/'  exclaimed  he ; 
''  but  I  cannot  comprehend  the  cause  of  your 
fiulure,  knowing  your  talent.  I  begin  to  fear 
that  the  republic  of  letters  is  something  of  a 
close  borough." 

"  I  will  not  acknowledge  a  complete  failure/' 
int^mpted  I ;  '^  for  a  periodical  took  compas- 
sion on  my  effusion.  The  labour  of  three  months 
-Hhe  very  essence  of  my  imagination,  was 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  printed  in  a 
magazine.'* 
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'^  Of  OQurse  you  were  handtoaidy  remiine- 
rated/'  obsenred  Edmund ;  **  for  the  periodicals 
pay  weU  in  general/' 

*'  They  paid  me...compliniento;  for  whieb  I 
returned  many  an  evil  interjection  I** 

**  There  must  be  a  little  &Touritisia  tti  all 
trades^"  cried  .Cleveland :  ^*  we  will  settle  this 
trifling  misunderstanding.  I  am  acquainted 
with  several  unexceptionable  bookaeUeni^  aod 
will  undertake  to  bring  you  forward  under  the 
best  auspices.  Possessed  as  you  are  of  genius 
and  feeling,  your  books  must  succeed.  Already 
you  have  all  the  elements  of  authorship^  —  a 
creative  fancy,  and  a  refined  taste :  eaae  of  style 
and  felicity  of  expression  are  acquired  by  pfao- 
tiee.  Allow  me  to  become  purchaser  of  your 
copyright,  and  I  think  I  shall  make  an  excel- 
lent speculation.*' 

''  Take  it,  dear  Edmund,  as  a  present :  i^  ia  of 
no  value  to  me  now.  I  had  founded  all  my 
lu>pe8  and  expectations  en  its  celebrity ;  but  my 
amour  prapre  is  annihilated.  I  bate  the  very 
sight  of  my  own  handwriting.'' 
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**  No,  Hareourt;  a  bargain  is  a  bargain*   The 

^^f9t.  edition  for  me;  the  second  for  yon.    I  only 

^•^st  you  will  not  repent  the  arrangement ;  for, 

I^*"bap8,  I  may  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of 

l^^^fit :  less  likely  things  have  happened/' 

I  «otght  to  dissuade  Edmund  from  his  Quix- 

^ti^  plan,  but  without  effect    Before  I  quitted 

^^^  boii8e»  he  made  me  draw  up  an  agreement, 

^^^^going  the  profits  and  benefits  of  a  first  edi- 

^^^  to  himself;  and  then  placed  a  bank-note, 

^  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  my 

^^^   With  considerable  difficulty  I  prevailed 

^^   him  to  accept  my  written  acknowledgment 

^^^  the  aam,  which  I  was  resolved  to  pay  at 

future  opportunity,  should  my  friend  be- 

^ne  a  loser  by  his  generous  undertaking.    He 

^^ioctantly  received  my  note-of-hand,  as  he  said, 

^^lely  for  my  gratification;  and  I  discovered 

^ooe,  that  be  subsequently  burned  it  for  his 

Own. 

''  As  to  your  father's  intestacy/'  continued 
Cleveland^  after  constdemble  reflection,  *'  it  is 
qaestionable.    You  have,  however,  mentioned 
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die  particulars  to  Mr.  Ashton.  I  am  I&Wyer 
enough  to  know  that  nothing  can  poddblybiB 
dbne  yet;  but  we  must  not  lose  tight  of  Au- 
gustus. Apropos, — he  is  a  notorious  gambler; 
and  all  gamblers  are  rapacious.  It  is  the  intense 
anxiety  for  more,  —  the  craving  desire  of  apt>n>- 
priating  the  property  of  others  to  their  own 
purposes,  that  makes  people  fond  of  play.  I 
never  yet  knew  a  man  that  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  cards,  dice,  and  their  attendant 
vices,  that  might  not  be  induced  to  commit 
felony,  if  the  temptation  happened  to  be  strong 
enough  to  conquer  the  fear  of  detection;  but 
we  must  not  judge  harshly  or  prematurely, 
even  of   Augustus.     To-morrow,    Charles,    I 

shall    introduce    you    to    Messrs.   and 

■  ,  the  fashionable  publishers;  they  are 
men  of  liberality  and  discrimination,  and  have 
lately  assisted  in  fitting  up  an  elegant  modem 
library  for  my  sisters.  Apropos, — you  must 
not  forget  to  cultivate  the  girls  (call  them 
Muses) ;  for  if  once  you  embark  on  the  ocean  of 
fiction,  remember  that  novel-reading  ladies  will 
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\)e  yoar  best  friends,  Yoo  must  propitiate  these 
last-mentioned  divinities,  —  much  better  pa- 
tronesses than  the  blue-stocking  deities  of  Par- 
viassus." 

We  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  ere  we 
separated.  Two  friends  meeting  after  a  pro- 
tracted absence,  have  always  a  host  of  questions 
and  answers  to  exchange;  and  it  was  late  in 
the  day  when  I  took  my  leave, — withstanding 
all  Edmund's  tempting  invitations  to  a  titC'd-' 
tite,  mutton-chop,  or  beef-steak  dinner  in  his 
own  sanctum-sanctorum,  for  which  I  give  my- 
self great  credit. 

In  a  few  hours,  I  made  some  desirable  pur- 
chases in  the  way  of  dress,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
di^race  my  patron's  kind  introduction.    I  have 
since  found,  by  experience,  that  a  poor  man 
contending  with  pecuniary  difficulties  should 
endeavour  to  impose  on  strangers  by  an  outward 
Appearance  of  opulence  and  fashion.    A  man 
condemns  himself  by  the  texture  of  his  coat :  in 
the  estimation  of  some,  a  shabby-looking  fellow, 
%nd  a  roguish-looking  fellow,  are  almost  syno- 
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nymous  terms;  and,  by  a  perversity  in  the  h 
man  mind^  those  who  do  not  seem  to  wa 
assistance  are  the  most  likely  to  obtain  it. 
is,  therefore,  advisable  not  to  allow  the  depre< 
ation  of  the  currency  to  affect  the  externals, 
possible ;  and  always  to  hoist  the  flag  of  inS 
pendence  at  all  risks,  and  under  all  oircui 
stances^ 


■"•-  'SOS      '*• 


■•I  1 


.  CHAPTER  X. 

Upon  b«r  £iee  there  wuia tiat  of  grief  . •  • . 
Tlw  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
-^nd  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eje, 
■^kM  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

Lord  Byron,  Ths  Dream. 

^^ue  peut  une  femme  ?  Souffrir  et  cacher  la  douleur. 

Madame  db  Waldor. 

^'o  home,  no  hope  can  bring  relief 
*^o  her  who  hides  a  blighted  name  ; 
^or  hearts  unbowed  by  stormiest  grief 
'Will  break  beneath  the  breeze  of  shame. 

£.  L.  BuLWER,  Falkland, 

^^  ^osB  the  following  mornings  after  a  delights 
^^' ^3r  refreshing  sleep  of  many  hoars.  My  spi- 
*^  rallied,  and  my  very  features  expanded  with 
^^^ly  imparted  hope.  I  placed  every  reliance 
^  Cleveland's  unshaken  regard,  and  confided 
^2r  present  pleasing  prospects  to  my  brother, 
^^t)  had  shared  my  adversity,  and  whom  I 
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dined  even  looking:  at  mv  MS.,  havin: 
so  nianv  cn^i^aixements  of  a  similar  ni 
was  surprised  at  the  alteration  a  few  si 
teoees  spoken  by  Edmund  could  produ< 
mystery  was  not  impenetrable;  for  I  di 
subsequently  that  he  intended  risking 
lication  of  my    MS.,    on   his   own 
with  the  stipulation  of  a  certain  premiu 
paid  to  m&  when  the  book  reached  f 
edition.     Pleased,  however,  with  the  st) 
composition,  Messrs.  —  and  —  seemed 
to  close  with  me  for  the  entire  copy 
a  work  on  the  same  plan;  and  as  thi^ 
ment  was  beyond  my  most  sanguine  < 
tions,  I  thankfully  entered  into  tho  agi 
and  returned  with  renewed  energy  to  i 
ary  pursuits. 


fs6t^  ^ii^MdeXLwv  ffiaiii,  who  ieiseiv^  to  in  fab 
osual  business-like  manner.  We  told  kiai  of  the 
antMjpated^40<)dEtes  'df'  my  maiden  publication : 
lie  shook  <  Ms  head  rather  inoredulouslyrbut  at 
length  yielded'  toDUV  united  leaeoning,  coudad- 
ing  attbo  sMiiottme,    ' 

'  ^  Do  tiot  give  up  the  law,  --« that  is  all  t  write 
novels/ imte  poetry^  write  aoy  thing  you  liloe; 
1»tifc»  my 'd tor  Mr;  Haroourt,  do  not  neglect  the 
profession ;  finr  I  think  I  may  perhaps  live  to  see 
y(Mi  on  the  bench,  or  at  least  with  a  silk  gown." 

F  readily  promised  obedience^as^  although  my 
ambition  waeof  a  less  towering  character;  I  still 
entertain^  some  share  of  his  predilection  for  the 
ban  We  parted  with  mutual  assurance^  of  good 
ivi^b^  and  good  intentions,  and  he  reminded 
]^ie  before  I  left  the  office,  that  if  my  new  spe- 
culation did  not  prove  as  successful  as  we  an- 
tidpatedr  my  old  occupation  might  alWays  be 
Ydiiumed  if  agreeable  and  convenient. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  my  book  was 
advertised,  and  soon  after  it  appeared  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.    The  reviewers  spoke 
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loser  by  his   generous    and   disinteres 
duct^  and  was  fully  repaid  the  sum  he 
vanced,  with  as  much  delicacy  as  l\ 
He  often  joked  with  me  on  the  subjei 
speculatiTe  faculties,  and  threatened  to 
an  author  himselfi  by  way  of  opposition 
My  second  work  was  Tcry  nearly  coi 
I  had  bestowed  the  utmost  care  in  revisi 
correcting  for  the  press.    My  reputati 
now  of  the  utmost  consequence;   it  was 
sary  not  only  to  keep  up  to  the  first  prod 
but  to  surpass  it,  and  I  toiled  assiduo 
merit  the  encomiums  of  friends,  and  diss 
critic    Though  frequently  pressed  to  din< 
Clevelands,  I  strenuously  resisted  then 
flattering  invitations,  fearing  that  the  pi 
of  their  society  mi&rbt  militatA  ncminaf  i-i 
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P^^^'^*    Nothing  could  exceed  the  unremitting 

attention  that  my  brother  received  from  Edmund 

^  I^ii  amiable  family;   unwearied  kindness 

^^  evinced,  without  the  slightest  display  or 

^'^^tation:  it  flowed  spontaneously  from  the 

^^^    Choice  presents  of  rare  fruits^  foreign 

P'^^^erves,  old  wines,  and  delicacies  that  eouUl 

^^  ^  purchased^  were  supplied  with  profusion 

^^  their  extensive  hot-houses,  generous  ceK* 

^^9  and  weU-stored  establishment    Books  and 

P>txita,  with  all   the  ephemeral  pamphlets  in 

^^Ue,  were  regulariy  furnished  in  rapid  suc- 

^^^^^on  for  the  invalid's  especial  amusement; 

^'^  our  invaluable  friend  would  even  crown  his 

^^'^^^xiess   by  reading  them  aloud    when  the 

'^'^^^%are  of  business  prevented  my  doing  so. 

^^%e  touching  proofs  of  tender  interest  towards 

^'^s  were  a  thousand  times  more  grateful  to  my 

^^^ngs  than  all  the  manifold  favours  so  bonn- 

^^Usly  showered  upon  myself. 

^  length  I  concluded  the  volumes  on  which 
^tsd  aU  my  hopes  of  fame  and  popularity,  and 
^  ^as  not  disappointed.   Nothing  could  equal 


future,  secure  to  myself  an  income  fa 
inj;  my  exj)enditurc.      I  will   not  dilal 
sentiment  of  pride  with  which  I  saw  i 
extolled  and  circulated.     The  blush 
sciousness  as  the  voice  of  approbation  p 
honied  accents  on  my  grateful  ear,  ma 
my  cheek,  and  my  crushed  ambition  r 
drooping  head.     I  was  of  consequenc 
the  artificer  of  that  consequence,  I  wa 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  I  wa 
also  in  my  own.    There  is  no  aristocrac 
world  half  so  dazzling  as  that  of  intell 
to  that  aristocracy  I  belonged. 

With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  I  bad 
a  future  existence  of  peaceful  study, 
leisure,  and  social  intercourse.    Alread^i 
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tdndon,  embellished  with  all  the  elegancies  and 
refinements  of  life :  and  I  confided  my  inten- 
tions  with  the  expansive  communicativeness  of 
successy  vainly  believing  that  my  brother  would 
join  his  hearty  concurrence. 

But  he  for  whose  gratification  I  was  anxious 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  turned  a  cold  and  dis- 
couraging answer  to  all  my  propositions.  Grown 
peevish  with  long  suffering,  he  pined  for  change, 
and  imagined  that  a  timely  removal  to  the  sea- 
coast  would  be  the  means  of  restoring  health. — 
The  frequent  cough,  the  languid  voice,  the 
bright  and  glazed  eye,  were  all  eloquent  inter- 
preters of  his  hopeless  condition ;  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  in  adopting  his  suggestion  without  de- 
lay. For  a  few  days  we  balanced  the  respective 
merits  of  Devonshire  and  Hastings;  but  our 
medical  attendant  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
^  the  journey  was  much  shorter  and  the  road 
Superior. 

We  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Cleve- 
land, who  undertook  to  manage  all  my  literary 
tiegotiations  during  our  absence,  and  proceeded 


.-        -^.-wwajv^a        <Aft«1^         OO^        ll\,ll 

until  the  tcriniiiatioa  of  his  frail  exist 
why  hnger  on  the  sad  subject  of  grac 
he  bowed  his  head  like  a  drooping  flc 
mured  a  tender  prayer  and  benedi 
died  without  a  struggle  in  my  arms. 

I  felt  the  loss  of  the  patient  sufierc 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  had  been  n 
care  and  companion,  more  acutely  tb 
possibly  have  imagined ;  but  we  love  t 
we  protect,  and  I  loved  the  being  f< 
had  toiled — the  object  of  unremittin 
and  when  he  departed,  I  felt  as  if  ai 
between  myself  and  the  world  was  b 

I  intended  returning  to  town  soon  ml 
neral;  but  my  own  health  had  sustaine 
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^^"^  to  ioform  Cleveland  of  my  intentions,  and 
settled  myself  accordingly,  meaning  to  com- 
Q^^Qce  another  more  aerioos  work  to  occupy  my 
i^ow  solitary  hoars.  But  the  melancholy  quie- 
^^  of  my  regret  was  not  destined  to  remain 
^"^ftturbed :  I  was  painfuUy  surprised  by  the 
^^  of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Elme.  We  met 
^^^ally  in  the  street;  the  viscount  stepped 
forward  with  that  good  nature  which,  alas !  was 
^  deeming  quality  of  his  mind,  and  made 
^Pf  in  a  yery  small  d^ree,  for  the  deficiency  of 
^her  virtues. 

Ilie  interchange  of  civility  was  mutual,  and 
*P^6dily  followed  by  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
^hich  I  bad  not  sufficient  resolution  to  de- 
eliae. 

Af^t  I  9SLW  and  visited  Anastasia — again, 
1  b^eld  her  in  all  the  fascinations  of  beauty 
^'^    accomplishments;  and  I  was  happy  ! ! ! — 

1^17  ^o  the  poor  privilege  of  worshipping  the 
i^'^^aneidol  of  my  corrupt  heart:  and  although 
^y*  position  in  life  no  longer  authorized  my 
'^^fiiig  in  the  same  elevated  circle,  yet  I 


*  ivucw   iticii  inoilitication  must  aw 
that  1  was  venturing  in  a  |)recarious  an 
career;  but  1  was  willing  to  bear  all,  an 
even  my  self-esteem,    provided  the 
viacountess   allowed    me    the    gratific 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  presen 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  t 
St.  Elme  remained  stationary  at  Hastii 
movements  depended  on  caprice,  and 
took  an  occasional  peep  at  his  wife  w 
thing  else  absorbed  his  attention  ;   devo 
rest  of  his  time  to  Melton  Mowbray,  New 
Mrs,  Bellenden,  Tattersal's,  and  his  du 
the  Earl  of  Glenmore.    During  the  vi 
frequent  absences  I  became  the  constai 
ciate  of  Anastasia ;   every  eocouragetw 
time  and  opportunity  could  afford  was  oi 
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sources  of  her  grief,  and  told  me  a  tale  of  chill- 
log  sorrow  and  bitter  disappointment.  St.  Elme 
iodolged  in  all  the  ruinous  excesses  of  the  gam- 
ing table;  nor  was  it  limited  to  the  nightly  or- 
tc  of  cards  and  dice ;  the  turf,  and  the  ring 
"'^  his  daily  care,  and  succeeded  in  dissipat- 
^  the  scattered  debris  of  his  tottering  fortune. 
AogQstas  was  his  principal  companion,  and  se* 
^^ed  the  fatal  propensity  by  joining  in  it.  — 
Theyiicount's  property  was  impaired  beyond  re- 
^ption.  A  valuable  wood  had  been  cut  down 
^  told  for  the  supply  of  immediate  exigencies, 
^dalarge  sum  had  been  raised  on  a  mortgage, 
^l^ich  completely  left  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
^tthe  mercy  of  the  mortgagee.  Of  these  dis^ 
^f^ng  particulars  Anastasia  was  perfectly  well 
Sl^rised.  Having  no  children,  she  felt  it  less 
^ly;  besides,  hers  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
"^^^  She  bad  long  since  lost  her  husband's 
^  and  confidence;  his  fortune  was  but  a 
^^'^g  addition ;  the  jewel  was  gone  and  the 
^^"^  was  valueless.  Thus  we  were  constantly 
^''••n'together :   we  walked,  we  rode,  we  read. 
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we  spoke,  we  re-acted  the  parts  we  had  dt^sfAf 
performed  in  London ;  I  became  the  def>tikitafy 
of  all  Lady  St.  Elme's  secrets  and  fedings; 
we  wandered  together  through  fields,  tbroagfa 
lanes,  we  roved  on  the  wild  sea  shore — 

"  No  eye  to  watch — and  no  tongne  to  wound  ns. 
All  earth  forgotf — and  all  Heaven  around  at." 

I  sat  with  her  during. the  voluptuous  twilight 
of  evening,  listening  to  the  harp,  listening  to  the 
voice,  gazing  in  her  eyes  till  their  soft  btams 
penetrated  my  soul, — ^talking  of  herself  to  kenelf 
until  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  had 
nearly  overwhelmed  my  better  principles,  and 
betrayed  the  passionate  aspirings  of  my  ob* 
bounded  love.  Circumstances  seemed  com- 
bined for  my  destruction. 

In  our  numerous  walks  in  theromantic  environs 
of  Hastings,  we  had  occasionally  observed  a  most 
interesting  lady,  whose  feeble  steps,  supported 
by  a  maid-servant,  denoted  but  too  well  the  ob- 
ject of  her  sojourn.  She  eluded  the  notice  of 
strangers,  and,  dressed  in  mourning,  a  donUe 
fall  of  crape  round  a  widow's  bonnet  completely 
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shaded  her  featares.    She  was  evidently  past 
the  bloom  of  youth, — almost  beyond  the  middle 
age ;  but  there  was  something  exquisitely  lady- 
like iu  her  appearance  that  attracted  my  notice. 
She  was  also  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health, 
which  recalled  to  my  mind  the  recent  death 
of  my  brother,  and  affected  my  spirits.     I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  Mrs.  Seymour,  and 
hid  resided  for  some  time  near  Hastings.  *Her 
history  was  perfectly  unknown,  as  she  visited 
00  one,  received  no  company,  and  was  in  every 
asQse  a  perfect  recluse. — More  than  once  I  had 
unconsciously  met  the  mild  glance  of  her  pen- 
nve  eye ;  it  made  my  heart  beat  with  hitherto 
imezperienced  agitation ;  I  felt  as  if  her  presence 
excited  an  interest  it  was  impossible  to  analyse. 
Aoastasia  had  also  remarked  the  prepossessing 
exterior  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  hazarded  con- 
jectures as  to  her  probable  situation  in  life, 
which  always  ended  in  asserting  that  she  must 
be  very  superior  to  the  general  herd  of  water- 
iog-place  loungers. 
One  day  Lady  St  Elme  requested  me  to  ac- 


tendant. 

Lady  St.  Elme  observing  she  was 
Bod  offered  her  seat,  which  was  silen 
oograciously  accepted  by  the  invalid, 
of  s&ii«factioQ  seemed  to  illumine 
fiNitares,  but  the  placidity  of  her  a 
was   soon   disturbed  by  a  strugglii 
which  exhausted  her   remaining   at 
completely,  that  she  sunk  almost  fi 
the  chair.    Anastasia  produced  her  n 
wbikt  I  proffered  eau  de  Cologne; 
duities  were^  however,  strenuously  re] 
the  waiting  maid,  that  was  busily 
chafing  the  transparent  palms  of  hei 
miatresBj  who,  she  observed,  was  too  d 
TWtttre  oa  such  fatiguing  vralks.     i 
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ittita  I  joyAilly  acceded,  especially   as   the 
▼toocmiitess  promised  to  wait  my  return.    By 
degrees  Mrs,  Sejrmour  began  to  recover  fWmi 
the  effects  of  her  sudden  indisposition,  and  on 
raising  her  languid  head,  gazed  earnestly,  even 
fondly  on  the  beautiful  face  of  Anastasia,  which 
was  bent  in  anxious  solicitude  towards  her. 
^  You  are  too  kind,"  said  she  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  from  emotion.  The  viscountess  pres- 
sed her  band  gently»  and  with  persuasive  soft- 
osBS,  said,  ^  Pray  allow  Mr.  Harcourt  the  satis- 
faction of  attending  you  in  the  carriage,  which 
it  at  your  disposal  V    Mrs.  Seymour  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  ground ;  she  was  about  to  decline 
the  offer,  but  weakness  compelled  her  to  resume 
the  seat  she  had  at  that  moment  attempted  to 
^prit.      Anastasia  reiterated  her  request,  with 
that  inesistible  earnestness  which  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.    Having  hesitated 
^hitHigb  modesty  alone,  the  invalid  at  length 
^fielded  to  her  gentle  entreaties ;  but  it  was 
^fidenl  that  her  previous  refusal  had  been  dic- 
tated by  delicacy  of  sentiment  rather  than  cold- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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nefis  of  disposition.  With  trembling  fttfl|Ki;.L 
supported  her  to.  the  equipage..  Lady  St.  £149^ 
assisted  iu  disposing  cloaks  and  cnshtons^raiiitfil 
the  emaciated  form  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  miu^r 
mured  with  a  grateful  smiley  *'  Thank,  yoo^  ob* 
thank  you  !  this  is  too  much.''  She  brushed 
away  the  unbiddea  tear  which  trickled  slowly. 
doMrn  her  wan  cheek  as  we  drove  rapidly -from 
the  library  door«  through,  which  we  caugbt.tbe. 
last  glimpse  of  the  viscountess's  white  robe,  as^ 
she  retreated  from  the  street.  The  compressed 
lips  and  varying  hue  of  my  companion,. denoted 
but  too  evidently  the  painful  struggle  withim.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  break  the  silence  for  some 
time.  At  last  I  ventured  to  hope  that. Mrs. 
Seymour  would  permit  me  to  inquire  for  her  on 
the  morrow,  and  presented  my  card.  She  held 
it  with  tremulous  uncertainty,  and  answeced^ 
after  considerable  hesitation : 

'^  Mr.  Haroourty  it  is. not  possible  to  eKpreas 
my  sense  of  obligation  ...  of  kindness  .  •  •  ofi 
undeserved  attention  received  at  your,  handik. 
My  health  is  too  precarious  to  allow  of  my,  en- 
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^^'^^w^igiiig  visitors  of  any  sort ...  in  general  I 
^fccre  to  a  system  of  retirement  (self-imposed 
®^i*ade)  which  I  find  equally  beneficial  to  body 
^^  sool  • .  •  I  oaght  to  decline  seeing  you  . . . 
™^  •  • .  in  gratitude  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  ; 
^^  ^ftfasfactton  will  be  great . . .  •  and  should 
y^^  ^otuetimes  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  a . . . 
^'^'^ger..,"  here  her  voice  sunk  into  a  coii- 
^^•i^e  8ob — "I  shall  be  happy  —  too  happy, 
^^^Wer  your  inquiries  in  person." 
^   ^^as  delighted  with  this  intimation,  and 
'^i^d  that  Lady  St  Elme  and  myself  would 
^  frequent  opportunities  of  calling. 
1  hope,"  observed  Mrs.  Seymour,  grafely, 
^^*t  her  ladyship  will  not  take  the  trouble ; 
^*^,  much  as  I  should  probably  like  her  so^ 


r,  I  cannot  —  will  not,  indulge  in  it.    I  aoi 
^•fetched  invalid,  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  could 
^^  permit  the  young ...  the  beautiful  • . .  the 

^py . . .  Anas viscountess,"  added  she, 

^^^ently  correcting  herself,  "  to  waste  her  freeh- 

^^^in  tbto  gloomy  precincts  of  a  sick-chamber. 

^^  St  Elme  must 


excuse  me.'' 


l2 


she    had    selected    for   her  retirement, 
elegant  retreat.    The  garden,  laid  out  w 
siderable  skill,  surrounded  a  neat  cottage 
though  small,  was  furnished  in  exquisi 
I  assisted  the  wearied  inmate  to  the  d 
room^  that  seemed  admirably  adapted 
purposes  of   study   or  meditation ;    tl 
French  windows  being  incumbered  wit 
riant  creepers,  which  cast  a  melancbol 
on  the  sofa  appropriated  apparently  t 
Seymour's  constant  use.     On  consigni 
charge  to  the  faithful  solicitude  of  her 
took  leave  with  the  intention  of  resumi 
visit  on  the  following  day.    Thither  An 
accompanied  me,  full  of  anxiety  to  impn 
acquaintance  already  commenced;  but 
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the  preceding  day,  it  was  not  yet  desirable,  that 
«he  should  be,  allowed  to  see  company, —  all 
excitement  being  peremptorily  interdicted  by 
the  physician.  At  the  same  time  a  very  gracious 
message  was  returned  by  the  servant,  who  ei(- 
pressed  the  deep  regret  that  her  mistress  ex- 
perienced at  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  our 
society  would  have  affbrded. 

The  viscountess  was  disappointed  at  not 
penetrating  the  interesting  iaterieure  of  the  in- 
valid; and  vainly  sought  to  unravel  the  out- 
ward mystery  with  which  she  was  apparently 
enveloped ;  and  as  we  retraced  our  steps  through 
the  garden,  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish  the 
pale  taper  fingers  of  the  recluse  between  th^ 
interstices  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which  .  strange 
contradiction  threw  me  into  a  wild  field  of  fruit- 
less, conjecture.  In  a  few  days  I  called  again^ 
md  was  more  fortunate.  I  obtained  the,  hoped- 
for  admittance  into  Mrs.  Seymour's  (j^uiet  sa- 
loon: my  being  unaccompanied  rendered. the 
in^rview  far  less  embarrassing  to  myself;  for 
.tljbQ  jpre^ence  of  Anastasia  acted  like  a  sp^ll  op 
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ev^ry  jkhongbt  «od  aetiw.  H«r  movemeaifeii  1m^ 
impc€8tioDs  akne,  occupied  ne ;  And  I  «CMo9ad 
with  terror^  kst  any  easutl  wkoeis  aboold  iMud 
the  biirDHig  eharact^rB  with  wbioh  Cfmaoaoimg 
passion  bad  branded  my  aoul.  I  feaiyd  -^Im 
calm  obseFfing  eye  of  indiierenoe  would  aeaittk 
the  penetralia  of  my  heart,  and  diaco^er  th^ 
blasting  secret  of  my  love. 

I  entered  the  room  unembarrassed,  and  was 
welcomed  widi  mingled  kindness  and  diffidence. 
Mrs.  Seymour's  manner  was  pre-«n»nently  •en- 
gaging. She  was  sufficiently  cordial  to  piaee 
the  most  awkward  intruder  at  ease,  and  jret 
fiufficiently  composed  to  restrain  the  most  aspir- 
ing familiarity  within  the  bounds  of  reapect£Ql 
courtesy.  She  did  not  seem  above  the  worlds 
ahe  iwas  beyond  it :  she  neither  diaplayed  Am 
digpity  of  rank,  the  distinctions  of  fashioa,  «^ 
the  slightest  shade  of  intellectual  pride^  wilk 
4hat  oonsciotts  superiority,  from  which  #«en  tile 
beat  -and  wisest  ace  scarcely  exempt :  beis'wafr 
merely  ihe  elevation  of  the  mind, — raiaedy  fMiri- 
fied  by  the  scorching  fixes  of  adversity,  faam 
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^  teteMsttf  mtd  ^Affeetiotui  of  mortdity.  iM- 
Mtdy  sfa6  belonged  to  another  spbere ;  and  the 
behlg  who  spoke  and  answered  me,  waB  more 
iike  a  disembodied  spirit,  yet  hovering  in  bene- 
▼(dent  pity  on  the  confines  of  that  ea^th  which 
had  ^ceased  to  be  its  resting-place,  than  the 
actual  indiridaal,  whose  gentle  demeanour  and 
placid  countenance  had  hitherto  attracted  my 
notice,  during  our  transient  meetings. 

She  lamented  that  circumstances  must  pre- 
dade  her  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Lady  St. 
Sime.  **  I  regret  it  the  more,'*  added  she,  in 
those  deep,  soft  accents  which  convince  the 
bearer  by  their  persuasive  harmony,^—''  I  regret 
this  sad  privation  more  acutely,  as  her  ladyship 
lutt  kindly,  so  kindly,  evinced  a  wish  to  visit 
me.  But  I  have  resolved  on  giving  up  society 
mtil  my  health  is  sufficiently  restored  to  permit 
my  indulging  in  its  enjoyments  with  impunity." 
She  sighed  deeply,  and  smiled  -*--  oh !  such  a 
ittile ! — a  tear  would  have  been  less  eloquent. 

^  Lady  St.  Elmers  intimacy  would  certaialy 
«MipeMate  Mrs.  Seymour  for  the  exertion/' 
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leitiinied  la  '' her  hdyihip  !»•;«> loolirinifigefi^ 
tlenaM  of  manner  otkwktad-to  gratiTy'tuniam^ 
lid.  Her  voice  is  mfelddy  itself^*  Tery • 'lifahNi  ■ 
yoBf  own,"  cried  I,  not  intending  U)f  oootnt^M 
•lupid  ^cempliment  by  thns  expreaeing  tkwiiin*^ 
accountable  association  produced  bythetitt|M*^ 
sive  accents  of  Mrs.  Seymour. 
•  ^' Yon  are  kind/' interrupted  the  reciuse^-fridi 
a  slight  blush;  '^  I  must  thank  you  sincerely^ftir 
your  perseverance :  yet  a  system  of  self-denial| 
die  firm  determination  of  years,  cannot  be  r^ia- 
quiafaed.  But  the  friendship  of  a  sick  womill, 
Mr.  Harcourty  is  not  particularly  desirable;-^ 
the  loas  is  mine,  not  hers." 

From  this  decision  I  felt  there  was  no  appdtk 
1  answered  in  a  few  unmeaning  phrases,  and 
the  conversation  flagged  ;  Mrs.  Seymour  looked 
agitated ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself^  and 
commenced  asking  a  few  questions  as  lo  my 
purauits,  to  which  I  returned  candid  answeili. 
She  approved  of  the  bar  as  a  professioni  aod 
deplored  the  extreme  instability  of  aothorabtp. 
Prom  myself,  the  dialogue  slowly  reverted  agihi 
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aoh^  loezliaiistibki  toorces  of  •ologimn.  1 

apokb  wiunnly,-i4HM>t  as  I  felt, — that  would  have 

telnyd  the  catkngiasiii  cf  my  hoaiagey-*-biit  as 

J  thoi^ht  others  who  knew  and  loved  her  lets 

might  speakr 

Mrs.  Seymour*8  ioqoirtes  became  more  no* 
iMooSy  and  more  minute^  as  my  answers  grew 
Isis  reserved*    She  had  gradually  lulled  me 
islo   security,  and    her   questions   fiequently 
SBMMmted  to  what  would  certainly  be  deemed 
iiepertioent  amongst  the  generality!  of  ipeoplcu 
Yet  the  tone  of  tender  philanthropy  and  meli^ 
ing  sensibility  with  which  these  interrogatories 
^ere  directed,  stripped  them  of  every  ungraci- 
ous characteristic  :    they   evidently  were  not 
dictated  by  curiosity,  but   by    xegard.      She 
fssyug^t  with  breathless  avidity  at  my  replies : 
th#  subject  was  one  in  which  I  was  too  deeply 
inteiested  to  feel  tired  ;  but  I  was  surprised,  I 
was  alarmed  at   the    insatiable   anxiety   she 
evinced ;  and  from  the  strange  and  almost  un*< 
earthly  expression  of  her  dark  hazel  eyes^  I 

L  5 
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trembled  lest  I  bad  unguardedlj  said  too  wich. 
She  appeared  to  read  my  rery  thoughts.  I  b» 
eame  slightly  embarransed,  and  at  lei^tli:  riu 
perceived  that  the  eager  desire  of  (ditainiiif 
particulars  of  Lady  St.  Elme'a  habits,  maiMMra 
and  domestic  affairs  had  considerably  outstop|«c 
the  bounds  both  of  prudence  and  good  breed- 
mg.  She  endeayour^  to  repair  the  ^not  oi 
which  she  was  painfully  eonsciousr 

Again  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  pleadkii 
Anastasia's  wish  to  become  acquainted^  and  thi 
gratification  to  both  arising  out  of  aueh  an  in- 
timacy : 

**  Your  curiosity,  if  I  may  be  permitted  tc 
use  the  word,  would  not  only  be  satisfied,  bat 
repaid.  Do  allow  me  to  introduce  Lady  St 
Elme  :  let  her  come,  and  cheer  your  rettramenl 
with  her  presence/'  exclaimed  I,  in  hopes  ol 
obtaining  a  partial  victory. 

^'  It  cannot  be/'  was  the  laconic  and  melan- 
eholy  determination  of  my  new  friend,  whc 
added  with  a  deprecating  sigh,  ''  But  you  oai 
visit  me  sometimes, — we  will  talk  of  her." 
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It  was  time  to  depart ;  and  aa  Mrs.  Seypapur 
pvonouQced  the  last  sentence,  I  rose  resolving 
to  profit  by  the  permission  it  implied,  and  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  which  increased  in  value, 
as  the  obstacles  to  its  attainment  were  multi- 
plied. 

There  was  something  singular  in  her  words 
and  behaviour,  which  was  difficult  to  define, 
and  equally  difficult  to  comprehend.    The  plea- 
sure I  experienced  in  conversing  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  Anastasia  was  too  intense  to  permit 
my  continuing  to  feel  any  distrust  at  the  pei"- 
t.inacity  of  Mrs.  Seymour's  interrogatories.    The 
astonishment  of  the  moment  was  soon  me^ed 
in  the  all-engrossing  recollection  of  the  lovely 
being  who  thus  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  our 
mutual  interest  and  solicitude. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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Man's  lore  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 
Tis  woman'B  whoto  ezitftence ;  man  may  xinga    ; 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  Fessel,  and  the  mart, 
8word,  gown,  g^ain,  glorj  ;  offer  in  exchange 
I^de,  fame»  ambitaoo,  to  fill  up  the  heart, 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange : 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one — 
To  lore  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Br  BON,  Don  Juan. 

Un  souffle,  un  mot,  puis  un  silence, 
C*e8t  asses  mon  ame  deranoe ; 
Le  sens  interompu  des  mots, 
£t  comprend  ta  voix  fugitive  ; 
Comme  le  gaxon  de  la  tire, 
Comprend  le  murmurs  des  flota. 

La  Martine 

Tempus  omnia  revelat. 

My  visits^  once  sanctioned  by  the  invalid'^ 
permission^  became  frequent ;  and  the  more  I 
studied  the  softened  traits  of  character  which 
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cUstingQighed  her,  the  more  I  prized  her  truly 
Christian  and  nnobtrosive  virtues.    Charitable 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most  unosten- 
tatiouB  manner,  she  not  only  indulged  that  most 
^fish  of  all  pleasures,  almsgiving — but  she 
Pv^ctised  the  more  diflScult  principle  of  forbear- 
^'^ce:  hers  was  the  charity  of  language,  the 
charity  of  thought,  the  charity  of  construction, 
^®  charity  of  hope,  the  charity  that  avoided 
^®  infliction  of  pain  by  word  or  inference ;  hers 
^^  the  charity  of. . .  religion :  not  that  I  mean 
^^estion  the  excellency  of  charity  in  its  more 
^''^   acceptation;   but  we  must  not  mistake 
'^eans  for  the  end,  and  claim  a  merit  where 
^^ly  exercise  a  propensity;  for  the  sweet 
^^f^tion  we  feel  in  sharing  our  superfluities 
^     the  necessitous,  is  one  of  those  glorious 
^^litions  from    the  Deity   with    which  our 
^^^y    path    is    so  wisely  and    bounteously 
^^^ed.     Like  the  bright  and  endearing  links 
^^^al  affection,  or  the  tender  overflowings  of 
^^^tal  love,    these  are  feelings  that  spring 
■^^taneously  from  the  heart.    Happy,  thrice 
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happy,  those  who  cling  to  these  beaFOoly  /gifibii 
for  sttoh  they  are»  and  seek  not  the  delnaieiu 
of  Tanity  in  place  of  the  gems  and  fiowtra-witl] 
which  Profidence  has  strewed  Uie  way  1  bat  wn 
mliAt  consider  them  as  blessings,  not  irirtme— 
as  coming  from  above,  not  proceeding  from  obT' 
selves — pleasures  in  which  we  are  allowed  U 
participate,  but  which  we  have  not  created* 

Mrs.  Seymour  was  sorely  stricken  by  misfiMr- 
tune ;  sorrow  had  left  deep  traces  on  her  browj 
and  her  lowly  spirit  bent  under  its  load  of  griei 
and  contrition.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  veil  the  mental  anguish  that  con^ 
sumed  her :  she  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  con- 
cealing the  cause ;  the  effect  was  but  too  ap« 
parent;  and  it  was  impossible  to  behold  hex 
without  perceiving  that  her  life  would  ulti- 
mately fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  internal  straggle. 
Preparing  with  humble  resignation  for  the  aw- 
ful change  she  felt  was  awaiting  her,  Alra. 
Seymour,  if  not  cheerful,  was  at  least  a  plaeid 
example  of  sorrow,  soothed  by  religious  {Hiq- 
ciple.    Amusements  she  had  none,  though,  her 
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^BpfttioQs  were  numerousy  and  in  unisoa  with 

^  character.    Shrinking  from  the  contact  of 

^  rtch,  the  powerful,  the  happy,  even  from 

^   good, — the  destitute,  the  forlorn,  and  the 

'^^clicd  found  ready  access  to  her.    Misfor- 

^^^  ^0d9  a  claim  to  her  pity,  and  grief  a  pa8»- 

^^     ^o  her  sympathy.    By  her  tender  care, 

^  ^^^roads  of  disease,  if  not  checked,  at  least 

''^**'^  cindered  less  appalling ;  and  the  approach 

'^^"^v^crty  was  frequently  obviated  by  her  timely 

Aid 

Her  days  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  duty 

•^•^Oviding  and  administering  to  the  wants  and 

^^^^^ties  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  pious  conversa- 

Of  an  aged  curate  whom  she  had  known  for 

^^  years,  and  who  now  came  to  enlighten 

^^itude  with  the  bright  promises  of  futurity. 

^e  indulged  one'  pursuit,  I  had  almost 

pteaaure,  for  she  evidently  considered  it  as 

^  *^  ;  and  even  of  that  partook  sparingly,  as  if 

^^g    the    consequences  of  any  enjoyment. 

painted  and  drew  exquisitely — with  a  mas- 


^  band ;  fondly,  enthusiastically  lingering 
^^  that  "  serenely  silent  art,*'  which  brings 
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with  ky  and  perpeioatas  tbe  fleetUig  mMgf$ 
that  OBoe  have  filled  us  witli  delighti  and  thfi^ 
hare  eluded  our  grasp  to  mook  us  cbrongb  tbe 
cold  medium  of  memory. 

A  beautiful  figure  of  the  Magdalene^  placed 
in  the  most  judicious  aspect  over  the  fire^^plaee^ 
was  the  production  of  her  graceful  pencil :  ^tbe 
whole  conception  was  lovely,  and  seemed  ia 
harmony  with  the  disposition  of  the  gcntk 
artist,  and  suited  the  peaceful  retirement  of  the 
plaoe.  Such  a  picture  would  scarcely  have 
suited  the  gorgeous  banquetting-room  of  opu- 
lence, where  the  fascinating  smiles  of  beauty, 
the  well-appreciated  jest,  the  wildly-echoed 
laugh,  and  oft-quafied  goblet  circulate,  in  rapid 
succession,  amongst  the  votaries  of  fashion  and 
pleasure.  It  would  not  exactly  have  appeared 
advantageously  as  an  altar-piece;  the  passion 
of  grief  and  remorse  was  not  depicted  with  that 
vigour,  or  rather  exaggeration  of  expression, 
which,  in  general,  pervades  that  class  of  paint- 
ing:—No,  the  Magdalene  was  an  intellectual, 
Magdalene — a  Magdalene,  whose  grief  lay  too 
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^^^^br'teim,  and  wm  too  keen  for  displiiy. 

'"^  Wte  hope  as  well  as  sorrow  in  that  ifweet, 

P^<«iitm]  face;  there  was  faith  blended  with 

'^pentance :  it  was  the  produce  of  feeling  rather 

^han  iQiaginatioo ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  heart, 

"*«■  than  that  of  the  head. 

^>*B.  Seymour  did  not  now  paint  figures ;  she 

^'^^y  studied  landscapes  and  flowers,  as  they 

^^red  less  exertion,  and  were  finished  in  a 

•hort  time,  —  two  advantages,  that  in  her  esti^ 

™^tioii  counterbalanced  the  sublime  perfections 

'^iatorical  composition.     It  was  only  by  slow 

^Si^ees  that  I  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 

'^nts  and  pursuits  of  my  new  friend,  who 

^"^^Oally,  but  not  reluctantly  admitted  me  into 

^^  privacy.    To  say  that  I  felt  pleasure  in  her 

^^^^fjp  would  be  an  insufficient  expression  to 

^^^^  the  irresistible  interest  she  inspired,  and 

wife* 

^^  I  could  neither  explain  nor  analyse,  even 

Myself;  and  as  my  stubborn  passion  for  the 

^^onntess  reached  its  maddening  climax,  I 

^^d  occasional  relief  in  the  calm,  and  spirit- 

^ized  conversation  of  the  recluse.    She  seemed' 
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to  ^mrcifite  a  magic  spell  apim  tbe  tnrbohD 
escUement;  ber  TCMoe  mehed  on  aiy'^ar^ 
quelled  the  fierce  buraiag  aspiiatiooer  ai 
aoal. 

I  was  better,  I  was  bappier,  duriig  I 
interviews  of  heavenly  commanicii ;  tbetu 
of  bodily  suffering,  and  unrepining  mecl 
was  of  some  benefit  to  me.  Mrs.  Seyi 
appeared  like  a  light  thrown  on  my  pat 
guide  me  from  the  abyss  of  passion  before 
but  these  short  moments  of  virtuous  reaoh 
were  •rapidly  succeeded  by  an  overwbelmin 
action,  when  my  return  to  the  presence  of  / 
tasia  produced  its  intoxicating  consequei 
and  I  loved  her  more  ardently,  more  madly 
ever.  In  vain  I  sought  by  every  effort  of  n 
and  of  principle  to  subdue  the  guilty  fiame 
raged  within  me.  Again  and  again,  I  reea 
lated  my  father's  last  injunctions,  and  refl< 
deeply  on  the  tale  of  error  he  had  eomo 
cated*  My  own  sad  degradation,  my  nam< 
friendless,  powerless  situation  displayed  % 
selves  in  all  the  humiliating  details  dfj 
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^7'«  iMMrrenee ;  aad  i  shrarrk  with  horror  at 

^'^  ponibility  of  entailing  a  similar  destiny  on 

^  lofoly  and    still   innocent  object  of  my 

fondM  affection*     It  was  not  for  me  to  consign 

°^  ^itk  beartibn  selfishness  to  the  depths  of 

^^  ^<id  mnorae,  io  blast  her  reputation^  to  wit- 

''^  her  shame*  and  to  triomph  in  the  ruin  of 

^^  expiring  vesistance^  and  then  to  see  her  fade 

^'^  ^ther  under  the  cold  influence  of  neglect, 

^^  oontumely  of  strangers*  and  the  avenging 

*'"*'*'  of  retributive  justice.  Vainly  I  struggled 

^^^  the  seduction  that  assailed  me ;  the  rea- 

^"^^  of  phiiosophy,  the  pleading  of  religious 

*^ple*  were  froickssly  opposed  to  the  wild 

***"fium  of  lofse.    But  the  light  of  virtue  itself 

^^^^  hare  been  celipsed  in  the  transcendant 

'^^^^Ooe  of  Lady  St.  Elme's  beauty. 

^^    autumn   advanced,  many  gay  visitors 

^^^^libtttad  to  enliven  the  society  of  Hastings : 

'^^^ies  ajid  balls  became  more  frequent  and 

^^snmerous,  and  as  the  period  of  mourning 

^^^iad^  I  was  tempted  to  join  the  agtMabte 

^^^gk  amoogat  whom  I  found  many  old  ao-> 
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quftiotance>  wbo  kindly  recognised  aadtti 
me  to  their  respective  residences.  Perbftpt.tl 
should  have  been  wiser  and  better  by  deotfsttig 
the  proffered  ctvilities  of  people  fitr  beyonil  mfe 
in  rank  and  fortane ;  but  Lady  St  Elmei  wtti 
the  magnet  that  regulated  my  movements,  and 
I  acted  from  impulse,  not  reflection. 

As  usual,  the  viscountess's  own  foir«Bf  coi^ 
centrated  every  thing  attractive,  and  were  willi* 
out  exception  the  most  elegant  entertainmtnls 
for  the  season.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
ornaments  of  these  brilliant  re-^nions  I  observed 
a  charming  girl  of  superior  manners,  and  ooi^ 
versational  talents,  far  above  the  unmeaning 
gossip  of  young  ladies  in  general ;  —  for  thtffe 
is  nothing  more  odious  than  the  overpowering 
volubility,  or  languid  affectation,  of  fashionable 
debutantes.  Like  Byron,  I  bad  hitherto  been 
disposed  to  hate  all  Misses,  who  swarm  witb 
the  eagerness  of  recent  emancipation,  from  the 
form  and  backboard  rectitude  of  a  schoolriwws» 
to  the  blessings  of  long  anticipated  flirtalifms 
carried  on  with  the  lounging,  attitudinizing  lati^ 
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lade  of  modem  sentimeiit.  GMorioas  days  of 
Mtoinan  and  album  notoriety !  what  would 
aHilc&'*iilaking  atiothers  and  husband-chanting 
daughters  do,  if  ye  should  ever  go  out  of  favour? 
Noartiele  of  furniture,  no  produce  of  this  cen* 
tmy  of  steam-engine  and  inventive  combina- 
tion, can  ever  display  a  foot^  an  ancle,  an  arm, 
a  hand,  a  waist,  a .  • .  bustle,  with  half  the  suc- 
oisa  of  a  crimson  ottoman  !  May  it  long  remain 
m  bulky  preponderance  in  our  over-filled  sa- 
loons i . 

To  resume  the  subject  of  Emily  Vyvian,  for 
aneh  was  the  name  of  the  lady  that  attracted 
my. notice.  She  was  very  young,  not  more  than 
oighteen,  and  had  already  been  left  an  orphan 
Mfloe  years.  She  now  resided  chiefly  with  the 
fiuttily  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  distant  rela- 
lioo,  and  her  guardian  at  the  same  time.  Reports 
mne  various  as  to  her  fortune  and  expectations, 
which  were,  as  usual,  either  exaggerated  or 
ilepressed,  according  to  the  personal  feelinga, 
hopes^  and  interests  of  the  promulgators;  bat 
that  waa  all  equally  immaterial  to  us.    Anas- 
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tasia  lyked  ber  for  herself  rikmey  and  ire neiAer 
of  us  expended  a  second  thoagfat  on  the^pro** 
baUe  ioheritasce  which  it  araa  rumoorsd  laiglrt: 
devoWe  upon  ber.  Pretty  without  being  besai^' 
tiful,  Emily's  countenance  possessed  mooli/ 
character  and  expression ;  she  coold  be  looked^ 
at  even  by  the  side  of  Lady  St.  Elme ;  for  tbe 
artless  playfulness  of  a  fine  physiognomy^  was 
sore  to  please  without  dazzling  the  beholder, 
and  conveyed  the  impression  of  considendble 
talent  and  great  sweetness  of  disposition.  She- 
was  a  universal  favourite ;  so  much  unpretend- 
ing good  nature,  combined  with  refinemeai, 
elegance  and  intellectual  superiority  coold  not* 
fail  to  secure  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all,  be«r- 
ever  reluctant  people  may  be  to<  acknowledjge 
worth  in  others,  especially  a  young  and  hand* 
some  woman. 

Emily  possessed  abilities  of  no  ordinary  de^ 
scription,  but  at  the  same  time  waa  gifted^ 
with  that  invaluable  sense  of  prudence  which' 
prompts  a  really  clever  person  to  avoid:  excitifigf' 
envy  by  injudicious  display*     She  was  ha^py' 
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iftibeB  ovn  miiuiy  aind  did  not  seek  to  destroy 
tbfttel&CQfllplagwnoy  of  others  by  assertiag  her 
indiridual  claim  to*  merit  Thus,  people  finding 
their  owa  exoellences  undisputedt  readily 
yielded  a  voluntary  tribute  of  applause  to  her 
who  had  never  attempted  to  exact  admiration 
at  the  expense  of  a  rival. 

Popnlarity^so  often^so  unsuccessfully  courted, 

-"-thegoal  of  the  many,  the  contempt  of  the  feip^ 

-—popularity,  from  which  none  will  absolutely 

shrink,  although  they  may  pretend  to  despise  it, 

—  popularity,  ever  vacillating,  ever  receding 

boon  of  universal  goodrwill  to  which  we  aU.a»* 

|iire,  ioithe  greater  or  the  less  degree,  and  when 

it  dndes  our  grasp,  is  vilified  and  scorned,  — 

pofmlarity,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  million,  is 

nat.ao  difficult  of  possession  provided  we  seek 

not  a  monopoly :  real  merit  may  obtbin  it,  false 

aasomptions  never  can  ;  and  although  we  hate 

t^  hti  overrawed  by  the  perfections  of  others, 

we.are  more  ready  to  forgive  the  real  excellency, 

and. to  punish  the  affected  one ;  as  the  latter  is 

aiijbfl  OQ^our  judgment,  the  former  challenges 


*• 
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oar  generosity.  Many  troly  great  and  amiable  in- 
diiidualB  have  been  extremely  popular,  not  firom 
any  peculiar  eflfbrt  of  their  own,  but  from  the 
fact  of  genuine  merit  being  allied  to  a  corre- 
spending  quantity  of  humility ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  grant  freely  that  which  is  not  claimed 
as  a  homage  from  our  personal  inferiority.  Thus 
it  was  that  Miss  Vynan  inspired  esteem  and 
affection :  she  neither  descended  to  the  level  of 
the  vulgar,  nor  appeared  to  raise  herself  above 
it;  she  was  sufficiently  high-minded  in  herself 
without  endeavouring  to  increase  the  elevation 
by  looking  down  on  others. 

Both  Lady  St.  Elme  and  myself  felt  sincere 
pleasure  in  Emily's  society ;  yet,  of  all  women, 
none  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  vis- 
countess and  her  friend.  The  contrast  often 
struck  me,  but  I  did  not  seek  to  draw  compa- 
risons between  them  until  my  acquaintance  with 
both  had  assumed  a  far  different  aspect.  Their 
very  forms  and  features  were  at  variance :  Ana»* 
tasia  was  redolent  with  loveliness  like  a  Cor- 
regio,  or  a  Titian ;  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  lips. 
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^  breathed  the  spirit  of  beauty;  her  figure, 
^nicli  already  had  attained  its  full  maturity^ 
poBfieoged  the  advantages  not  only  of  woman- 
■^^KKi  but  of  fieishion,  and  of  dress.  Not  a  colour, 
''^^  a.  shade  was  misapplied ;  every  tissue  was 
^'^^^Ben  with  discriminating  taste.  Lady  St. 
'^tue  n^ns  remarkable  for  the  extreme  elegance 
^  ber  toilet ;  noi  that  either  the  variety  or  cost- 
™^^%a  of  the  material  were  particularly  conspi- 
^^ous,  for  the  richness  of  her  wardrobe  was 
°*^*^y  such  as  might  be  supposed  from  her 
'^^V.  and  station ;  and  the  slight  transitions  from 
"Slit  and  dark^  thick  and  thin,  gorgeous  velvets 

**  '^Acidulating  gossamer,  were  entirely  regulated 

^  ^e  weather. 
-'^isB  Vy  vian  was  quite  a  girl ;  slight,  pale,  and 
^^^r  delicate  than  otherwise:  naturally  lady- 

^^»  naturally  graceful,  she  was  too  young,  too 

^^perienced,  to  be  fashionable;  her  step  was 

^^^^yant  with  youthful  elasticity,  her  eyes  bright 

^  innocence ;  her  hair,  which  had  not  yet  been 

^*^^ued  into  curl,  was  smoothly  parted  on  her 

^^  expressive  brow,  and  braided  with  neat  sim- 

^OL.  I.  M 
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piicity.  Emily  gave  promise  of  future  beauly^ 
whilst  Anasiasia  fulfilled  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
actual  perfection. 

How  different  were  the  feelings  inspired  by 
the  two!  But  I  sought  not  to  analyze  'the 
sentiments  which  filled  my  breast :  overwhdim- 
ing  love  was  excited  by  the  fascination  of  the 
one,  and  intellectual  gratification  was  Mt  in 
the  presence  of  the  other.  I  adored  Lady  St 
Elme^  and  I  liked,  I  valued  the  estimable  qmii- 
ties  of  her  friend.  If  the  external  difieraMe 
between  them  was  thus  marked,  the  mental 
characteristics  were  no  less  so. 

It  was  not  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, that  I  discovered  Lady  St  Elme's  moral 
deficiency  ; — ^not  that  she  was  ignorant, — no : 
she  was  well  versed  in  various  languages ;  she 
drew,  danced,  played,  sang,  and  read  poetry 
with  exquisite  pathos.  She  was  an  acoowt- 
plished  woman ;  few  equalled  her,  and  none 
excelled.  Her  literary  taste  was  faultless,  and 
her  conversation  delightful :  but  she  had  beeki 
neglected; — ^yes,  neglected  in  the  very  point 
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^bere  most  care  is  required:  her  talents  bad 

been  cultivated,  and  her  soul  • . .  left  utterly  un- 

tutored.    She  had  neither  learned  to  think  nor 

^   9j€Si;  she  was  the  child  of  passion,  and  the 

^ict^im  of  impulse :  from  passion,  she  had  mar- 

''eel    Lord  St.  Elme;  from  impulse,  she  now 

^'^^vuied  him  :  and  there  existed  a  total  absence 

^^    "^liat  all-powerful  religious  principle  which 

'^S^^ates  and  supports  the  wayering  resolution 

^'^^MftiKi  temptation  assails*  and  provocation  opens 

^^^  ^ay  for  the  contemplation  of  evil. 

^^^mily  was  far  from  possessing  the  exquisite 
'^^i^h  of  the  viscountess  ;  but  the  gem  beyond 
^^  t^ce  was  still  preserved  irUact.  Her  mind, 
from  the  contamination  of  school  or  fashion, 


^^^ned  its  pristine  purity,  unbiassed  by  preju- 
or  affectation :  she  blended  the  extensive 


vivid  information  of  experience  with  the 
^^^^hing  simplicity  of  girlhood.    Her  feelings 


^et  unexcited  and  unchecked*  with  all  the 
^^y  freshness  of  youth  like  pearls  clinging  to 
*^^i  had  not  yet  learnt  disguise*  or  required 


^cealment:  every  passing  emotion*  if  not  be- 

m2 
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trayed,  might  be  conjectured  from  the  conscious 
look,  the  ill-disguised  agitation,  and  threw  a 
halo  of  interest  around  her. 

Emily  spoke  well,  when  the  modesty  of  her 
age  and  sex  permitted  her  to  do  so  with  pro- 
priety. She  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  express- 
ing her  ideas  (which  were  frequently  of  the 
most  piquant  originality)  in  those  felicitous 
terms  which  imply  the  exact  meanings  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  required  image  being 
conveyed.  The  French  aptly  specify  this  pecu- 
liar quality  by  an  untranslateable  phrase,  which 
every  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  may 
probably  understand,  —  des  mots  heureux,  which 
designates  so  truly  that  which  is  so  very  diflS- 
cult  to  define. 

Such  is  the  best  description  I  can  give  of 
Emily  Vyvian,  who  added  the  general  compli- 
ment of  talens  (Tagremens  to  the  real  treasure 
she  otherwise  possessed.  She  played  tolerably* 
drew  better,  and  danced — not  with  the  vapoury 
undulations  of  Anastasia,  but  with  gentle- 
womanly   ease,    combining   the  animation  of 
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youthful   elasticity.   'She  did   not  sing,  and 
I  was  glad  of  it :    few,   indeed,    could    com- 
pete with   the  viscountess  in  purity  of  into- 
nation, or  in  graceful  expression;  and  Miss 
Vyvian  was  too  charming  in  her  own  style  to 
be  eclipsed,  even  by  Anastasia ;  whilst  I  was  too 
anxious  for  her  permanent  happiness,  to  wish 
her  possessed  of  that  dangerous  intoxicating 
gift  of  music,  which,  however  it  may  embellish, 
is  no  real  solace  to  the  mind.    If,  becoming 
mere  creatures  of  imitation,  time  is  dedicated  to 
the  acquirement  of  mechanical  perfection  in  ex- 
ecuting divisions  and  chromatic  difficulties,  the 
performance  gives  but  little  pleasure :  surprise, 
wonder,  and  applause,  alone  can  be  elicited 
from  the  listeners :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
singer  be  deeply  imbued  with  an  acute  percep- 
tion of  the  sublime  notes  she  is  articulating, 
and  identifies  herself  with  the  soul-subduinor 
strains  she  seeks  to  convey,  that  same  intense 
sensibility  which    produces   the  finished  mu- 
sician, must  influence  the  general  character, 
and  soften  the  moral  energies  into  the  voluptu- 
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onsness  of  deep  feeling.    But  Emily  had  m^ 
other  endowment  nearly  as  dangeroos, — it  waa 
poetry;  yet  poetry  is  far  from  posseasing  the 
too  enervating  character  of  music.    The  poet 
expresses  his  sentiments  and  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  language,  not  of  sounds :  words  are 
to  be  read,  commented,  remembered,  and  eriti* 
cised  ;  but  music !— oh  !  there  is  a  dreamy  mys* 
tery  in  music  that  speaks  to  the  secret  impulses 
of  our  nature  !    There  is  not  a  line  in  Taaao 
half  so  expressiTC  of  the  tenderest  affection,  aa 
the  duett  in  Rossini's  Armida,  commencing  with 
Amor  possente  nome ;  nor  is  there  a  single  scene 
in  Voltaire's  Semiramis  that  conveys  the  agony^ 
the  mortal  anguish,  and  guilty  remorse  of  tha 
sublime   Se  la  vita  ancor,  and  Notte  terribik, 
which   I   never  yet  heard  without    the  coU^ 
creeping,  shuddering  sensation  that  murder  vraa 
implied  by  its  gloomy  and  terrific  harmony* 
Poetry  has  its  specific  subject,  and  wanders 
from  the  didactic  to  the  descriptive,  from  the 
dramatic  to  the  pathetic:  it  has  its  regolar 
walks  and  thoroughfares.    The  Frenchman  waa 
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BOt  far  wrong)  when  he  declared  that  Lapoesie, 
e'mi  de  laproie  qui  rime. 

But  to  retarn  to  Emily^  who  wrote  well  and 
read  better ;  her  selection  of  books  was  judi- 
&aaB,  and  I  was  moie  than  flattered  on  observ- 
ing one  of  my  own  productions  honoured  by  a 
shelf  in  her  elegant  boudoir. 

Anastaaia,  who  was  rather  the  creation  than 
the  creature  of  romance,  duly  prized  Miss 
Vyvian's  charming  endowments,  of  which  she 
spoke  in  terms  of  generous  friendship ;  but  the 
attentions  I  coold  scarcely  refrain  from  showing 
the  interesting  Emily,  had  already  elicited  a 
dight  feeling  of  jealousy  (m  the  part  of  Lady 
St.  "Eime,  which  could  scarcely  be  perceived 
but  by  the  person  who  had  the  honour  of  ex* 
eiting  it ;  the  innocent  object  herself  being  to- 
tally unconsdoas  of  any  species  of  rivalry,  and 
looked  up  to  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  Anas- 
tasia  without  suspecting  the  possibility  of  a 
conparison  being  established.  Yet  the  manner 
of  Emily  was  tinged  with  a  touching  shade  of 
unaffected  timidity,  and  the  manifestation  of 


tirnacy  with  Lady  St.  Elme  was  rapi 
ing.     Amongst  other  fashionable   a 
menu  her  ladyship  painted  flowers  < 
and  had  with  infinite  skill  finished 
bouquet,  which  she  carefully  place 
own  hands  in  an  elegant  album, 
kindly  presented  to  me  with  the  gn 
ning  ease  so  peculiar  to  herself.    1 
were  coloured  with  that  warm  yelfi 
glowed  in  her  own  rich  style  of  hi 
the  careless  but  matchless  grouping  o 
gay  could  only  be  compared  with  the 
ing  negligence  of  her  own  attitude 
charmed  with  this  delicate  souvenir, 
scarcely  abstract  my  admiring  gaze 
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^^tched  with  that  characteristic  quickness  she 
^^•tantly  evinced ;  but  on  her  returning  the 
^um    to  mci  I  observed  the  following  lines 
^^^^d    with  an  uncertain  hand,  which  I  imme- 
diately read  aloud :  — 

Like  fTunmer  wreaths  or  winter  snow. 
Lore  ptimni  witii  the  changeful  season ; 
Be  mine  sweet  friendship's  purer  glow, 
Wiih  soft  esteem  and  gniding  reason. 

Faithful  and  kind,  hoth  warm  and  true, 
Untonched  hy  time,  like  time  ondjing, 
Friendship  akne !  I  ask  of  joo. 
Far  dearer  than  a  lorer's  sighing. 

And  if  with  crushed  affection  blighted. 
In  future  jears,  you  scan  these  lines, 
Remember,  the  regard  I  plighted 
Maj  friendship  soothe,  as  love  dedines. 

^  concluding  the  last  stanza,  I  observed 
th^^ 

^     Lady  St.  Elme  looked  grave  and  turned 

^    ^  5  but  recovering  herself  instantaneously,  said 

•^  an  enchanting  smile,  "  My  dear  Miss  Vy- 


^  I  almost  envy  your  charming  facility  of 
^^ification ;  you  have  just  expressed  my  own 
Aliments  so  completely,  that  there  is  nothing 

M  5 


she  teas  ratlier  agitated ;  and  I  C( 
that  Miss  Vyvian  mi"ht  vet  be  aw 
a  iDore  tender  regard  than  the  frieni 
80  candidly  professed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I 
nied  the  viscountess  to  her  customarj 
the  sea-shore ;  the  sun  was  setting  ii 
majesty,  and  streaked  the  sky  with  th< 
hues  that  prognosticate  a  continuatioi 
weather,  whilst  the  wave  reflecting  tl 
venly  cameleon/'  fell  with  soothing  mv 
the  pebbly  strand.    Anastasia's  arm  w 
in  mine.    Our  conversation  wandered  fi 
ral  Bubjects  to  themes  of  more  personal 
the  poetry  of  the  morning  was  alluded 
the  sentiment  which  had  dictated  th« 
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i 

an  appearance  of  partiality  on  her  part  was  more- 
tluun  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity,  if  not  win  the 
lasting  afibction,  of  a  man  just  twentyrtwo. 
There  was  something  indescribably  delicious  in 
Anastasia^  tone  of  pique,  and  languid  replies, 
which  soon  assumed  the  language  of  poetry  and 
romance,  till  she  actually  verged  on  the  regions 
of  metaphysics.  Endeavouring  to  define  the 
inliicacies  of  her  own  feelings,  she  unconsciously 
said  more  than  could  possibly  be  intended. 
My^  own  hitherto  concentrated  passion  burst 
forth  in  wild  and  hurried  accents ;  we  spoke  of 
love  and  its  delirium  until  we  started  at  the 
aoond  of  our  own  voices ;  and  sinking  gradually  ^ 
into  silence,  we  indulged  the  sweet  reverie  of 
doobt  resolving  itself  into  the  conviction  of 
iBQtaal  attachment.  The  lonely  hour,  the  se- 
daded  spot,  to  which  we  had  unintentionally 
prolonged  our  walk,  the  deepening  gloom  of 
twiBght,  all  contributed  their  softening  influence. 
Ipressed  Anastasia  nearer  to  me ;  she  leant  on 
my  bosom  with  delicious  tremor!  Did  she 
tremble  with  love  ?   or  did  the  chill  fast-falling 
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dews  of  evening  penetrate  the  clear  tissue  of 
her  muslin  robe?  I  twined  her  sable  boa  a 
second  time  around  her  yielding  form ;  her 
silken  ringlets  saturated  with  damp,  fell  dis-* 
bevelled,  and  swept  her  bended  neck  in  waving 
playfulness.  I  whispered  word  after  word  of 
affectionate  solicitude:  I  told  her  again  and 
again  of  my  fondest  aspirations.  She  listened 
to  the  ardent  language  of  passion  without  dis- 
may, and  I  collected  sufficient  encouragement 
from  the  trembling  half-articulated  avovrals 
which  answered  mine,  to  hope  or  rather  to  ftwr 
my  wild  dreams  would  at  last  be  realised  in  all 
their  glowing  intensity.  I  pressed  her  to  my 
palpitating  heart,  covered  her  fair  forehead, 
her  parted  lips  with  burning  kisses,  drank  deep 
of  the  intoxicating  sweetness  of  her  love,  and 
quitted  her  with  the  maddening  assurance  that 
another  day  would  seal  my  fate,  and  in  confer^- 
ring  the  long-desired  possession  of  Anastasia, 
doom  me  to  the  unutterable  pangs  of  eternal 
remorse. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Ta  ne  me  verras  plus  !     C'en  est  fiut  poor  jamais. 

•  •  •  • 

Ta  ne  re? iendras  pas. 

Charles  Nodier. 

Tout  s'est  evanoui,  mais  le  souTenir  reste. 

Da  La  Martins. 


I  WAS  not  a  practised  seducer;  I  was  not  a 
libertine :  I  was  not  corrupt ;  •  • .  •  but  I 
stood  on  the  brink  of  all  these.  Carried  for* 
ward  by  passion,  already  it  was  impossible  to 
retreat  from  the  gulf  of  destruction  before  me. 
Even  if  I  could  have  contemplated  the  expe- 
diency of  flying  at  once  from  temptation  and 
Anastasia,  a  feeling  different  from  that  love 
which  had  hitherto  impelled  me,  checked  the 
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retrograde  movement  It  was  honour, — ^yes, 
worldly  honour, — that  bane  of  virtue,  that  foe 
of  humility,  opposed  every  better  sentiment 
Honour  is  a  strange  principle ;  it  recoils  from 
falsehood  to  commit  murder;  it  resents  inbttlt 
by  adding  injury;  it  loaths  a  blow,  yet  sheds 
blood ;  it  avenges  wrong,  and  divides  families. 
Honour  perseveres  in  folly  till  it  becomes  sin ; 
honour  reaches  a  climax  of  obduracy  unchai* 

tened  by  repentance,  unexpiated  by  time 

Honour  forbade  me  to  forsake  Lady  St.  Elme. 
Morally  she  had  committed  herself  beyond  r^ 
traction :  the  purity  of  her  heart  was  sullied ; 
its  secret  impulses,  its  vague  desires,  had  been 
divulged :  there  remained  but  the  one  barriov 
and  that  was  completely  stripped  of  all  its  oot-* 
works  of  principle  and  religious  scruple. 

Although  I  had  neither  formed  any  deter- 
mined plan  of  action,  nor  sought  to  gain  her 
affections  by  any  unworthy  means*  we  had  both 
advanced  deep  in  the  career  of  error ;  and  I  iUt 
that  hesitation  was  useless,  and  that  our  desti* 
nies  must  henceforward  be  blended  into  one^ 
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for   good  or  for  evil.    Anaatasia  and  I  would 

^ide  bjr  eadi  other.    My  first  idea  was    to 

*>^^tob  her  firom  St.  Elme.    I  could  not  bring 

'^yiftelf  to  decdive  the  man  under  his  own  roof, 

^'^  I  sickened  at  the  probabiUty  of  his  return, 

^^bi^li  would  either  separate  me  from  the  object 

^  niy  lore,  or  stamp  me  with  a  double  dye  of 

pi^Bc^^mcerted  villany. — I  resolved  to  elope  with 

'^'^^  jr  St.  Elme,  and  in  course  of  time,  when 

lega^  proceedings  had  been  pursued,  to  make 

"^■^  -*-my  wife — my  wife ! — Oh  God !  what  a 

"''^l^tfal  succession  of  hideous  images  was  linked 

^^'^^l^  that  one  epithet !  —  it  seemed  already  as 

^^  I  loTed  her  less. All  lovely,  all  ele- 

S^^^  all  accomplished.  Lady  St  Elme  was  de- 

^''^ded  already  in  the  estimation  of  the  man 

^"^^^  was  about  to  snatch  her  from  her  home, 

^^  husband,  her  duty,  her  affluence,  her  fame, 

^^  her  happiness.     It  is  thus  the  ends  of  re- 

^^tiye  justice  are  strangely  brought  about. 

^  clestroyer  is  the  very  first  person  lo  cast  the 

^^%  of  reproach ;  and  when  a  woman  loves 

^^»  when  all  beside  shrink  from  her  but  the 
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one*  it  is  then  she  feeb  the  insafficieDcy  of 
panioD,  the  sting  of  remorse^  and  the  coldness 
of  ingratitude, — when  she  has  sacrificed  iker 
all,  he  regrets  the  bond  of  circumstance  that 
unites  them,  and  loaths  the  very  love  he  once 
solicited. 

The  workings  of  the  human  heart  are  wonder- 
ful ;  and  there  is  no  period  when  we  feel  more 
truly  the  inadequacy  of  all  wishes  and  enjoy- 
ments, than  at  the  very  threshold  of  gratification. 
We  pause  to  contemplate  the  approach  of  the 
long-expected  felicity ;  already  it  has  lost  the 
illusions  which  it  received  from  imagination, 
and  we  are  discontented  with  reality,  as  a  nearer 
view  deprives  it  of  the  bright  medium  of  fancy. 

I  returned  to  my  chamber,  after  taking  leave 
of  Lady  St.  Elme»  in  a  storm  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions, which  I  had  not  the  power  to  repress. 
On  one  point  only  I  was  resolute — the  necessity 
of  taking  Anastasia  from  Hastings,  and  con- 
cealing at  once  our  guilt  and  our  flight,  in  some 
distant  country.  I  felt  that  not  a  day  was  to 
be  lost,  for  Lord  St.  Elme  was  expected  from 
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Iioodon ;  and  it  was  only  consistent  with  com- 
mon pradence  to  avoid  the  wretched  snbtop* 
foges  and  evasions  his  presence  wonld  occa- 
sion. 

I  wrote  a  few  hnrried  lines  requesting  an 
interview  on  the  following  mornings  expressing 
my  sentiments  and  future  plans,  in  the  most 
Coherent  manner  I  was  able,  and  despatched 
^lie  same  by  a  confidential  servant  to  the 
^riscountess ;  from  whom  I  received  the  fd- 
lt>wing  reply: — 

''Of  my  love,  Charles,  I  can  no  longer  en- 
^tiertain  a  doubt,  nor  can  you.    I  give  the  first, 
"^Jie  most  convincing  proof  that  you  could  re- 
quire,— I  sacrifice  alL    When  I  met  you,  wh«i 
1  felt  a  powerful  nameless  interest  attract  me 
towards  you,  little  did  I  think  that  the  afiec- 
tionate  and  pleasing  confidence  which  you  in- 
spired would  lead  to  this  terrific  conclusion. 
Harcourt !   is  it  yet  too  late,  or  have  I  already 
plunged  too  heedlessly  to  retrace  my  steps  from 
the  guilty  climax  to  which  I  am  hastening?  Do 
I  dream,  or  is  it  really  as  your  letter  assures  m< 


your  influence   predominates.      1   shal 
you  to-morrow  ....  Whilst  tracing  th( 
I  fancy  that  I  could  write  volumes.     I 
the  floodgates  of  my  soul  were  open 
that  the  tide  of  sentiment  threatened 
whelm  the  last  vestige  of  lingering  retei 
Have  I  said  too  much  ?  or  is  there  yet 
remaining  of  the  devoted  attachment  • 

<'  Anas 
I  treasured  this  precious  missive^  y 
read  until  every  line,  every  character  \ 
graven  on  my  memory.     I  passed  a  i 
inexpressible  wretchedness.    Oh!  the 
uous  hopes  and  fears, — ^the  suspense  i 
anticipationay   the  frightful  chain  of 
qoenoes  which  alternately  assailed  mel 
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his  last  adTice,  now  unheeded,  rung  loudly 
through  the  silence  of  night ;  his  sad  example, 
so  lost  upon  my  lawless  inclination,  was  cruelly 
displayed  in  all  the  gloomy  mystery  of  my  own 
origin.  Fearful  thoughts  haunted  me, — ^my  mo- 
ther's faintly  remembered  form  blended  itself 
with  that  of  Lady  St.  Elme;  —  then  both 
&ded  from  my  perception,  and  I  only  beheld 
the  dying  Mrs.  Seymour.  Sometimes  the  vision 
of  Emily  flitted  across  me,  like  a  bright  seraph 
from  above,  but  it  was  indistinct,  and  vanished 
in  the  confusion  of  other  objects.  My  uneasy 
slumbers  were  dispelled  at  an  early  hour,  by  the 
entrance  of  my  servant,  who  brought  me  a  note 
from  the  invalid,  claiming  my  society  at  dinner 
on  that  day,  purporting  that  no  excuse  would 
be  accepted.  I  hesitated  ;  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary ;  the  quiet  conversation  of  Mrs.  Sey- 
mosjr  was  calculated  to  calm  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  previous  to  the  decisive  step  which  I 
contemplated.  I  sent  a  verbal  message  in  the 
affirmative,  and  prepared  for  my  interview  with 
the  viBCoantesB.    Punctual  to  my  engagement, 


.       A    i.^uiiioiicci    ail    imv 

conquered  every  obstacle;  she  pro 
mine . . .  mine  only ...  to  live  for  m 
me ...  to  give  np  every  thing ...  I 
her  to  allow  me  to  make  arrangent 
departure  on  the  ensaing  night,  ai 
every   preparation   should  be  con 
myself  in  readiness  to  escort  her  a 
With  some  difficulty  I  obtained  fi 
key  of  the  conservatory,  which  coi 
vnth  her  chamber  and  opened  into 
from  whence  I  knew  she  could  leai 
without  risk  of  detection. 

I  remained  with  her  until  the  lat 
hour  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to 
only  left  her  to  accelerate  the  m< 
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executed,  I  endured  all  the  misery  of  reaction. 
The  intervening  hours  passed  heavily ;  I  could 
not  read,  I  could  not  write^  I  could  not  rest 
Midnight . . .  midnight,  still  far  distant,  waa 
tbe  ultimatum  of  my  existence.    The  sun  was 
shining  in  all  his  noonday  gbry.  I  watched  the 
progress  of  the  increasing  shadows,  I  watched 
the  dial,  I  watched  the  tide,  I  listened  to  the  toll- 
ing bell  as  its  solemn  vibrations  announced  the 
progress  of  time.    It  is  an  awful  period  of  life, 
'^hen  we  are  going  to  do  that  which  will  for  ever 
^tarnp  its  freshness  with  the  mildew  of  guilt. 

At  five  o'clock  I  bent  my  steps  towards  Mrs. 
Seymour^s  cottage.  I  wished  to  see  her  once 
xnore ;  it  was  a  strange  impulse,  but  I  longed  to 
^aze  on  her  pale  placid  countenance,  and  listen 
to  her  soft  persuasive  voice ...  for  the  last  time. 
I  found  ber  better  than  usual ;  she  seemed  a 
little  flushed.  A  phial  on  the  mantle-piece  was 
marked  ^*  Laudanum ;"  that  circumstance  ap- 
peared singular,  as  she  never  had  recourse  to 
stimulants.  Our  dinner  passed  in  varied  con- 
versation, kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  by 


...  -.     ..w        ....«.vA       va  U.  *  «- tI\^VA       111       lid         yl 

the  result  of  observation  hail  been  mat 
contemplative   life ;    she    not  only   i 
many  pleasing  and  curious  factSi  bu 
drew  some  delightful  conclusion,  eithc 
gious  or  philosophical  tendency.    Lil 
she  never  lingered  but  to  extract  m 
We  continued  this  strain  until  we  impe 
reverted  to  Lady  St  Elme.    It  appea 
the  subject  was  equally  engaging  to 
for  neither  of  us  seemed  sensible  of  hav; 
menced  the  conversation.    It  was  singv 
her  visits  had  been  so  firmly  declined, 
that  her  character  excited  so  deep  an  in 
the  breast  of  one,  who  was  on  the  ^ 
obUvion,  and    whose   chastened  thoo( 
longer  dwelt  amongst  the  bright  but  pe 
treasnrAR  of  fKia  w/\»W 
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''  She  sings  exquisitely/'  answered  I ;  **  in- 
deed her  education  has  been  perfected  with  in- 
finite skilL  She  was  certainly  intended  for  a 
Connna,"  added  I  with  a  smile  which  came  not 
from  the  heart 

''True,  Mr.  Harcourt;  I  have  often  heard 
so ;  but  I  wished  to  inquire  as  to  the  energies 
of  the  mind,  and  the  regulation  of  the  under- 
standing. Is  Lady  St.  Elme  a  woman  of  sense, 
or  a  woman  of  sensibility  ?" 

*^  Of  sensibility  decidedly/'  cried  L 

The  invalid  sighed,  and  continued  :  ''  But 
has  she  sufficient  power  of  soul  to  check  and 
direct  that  sensibility  in  the  best  manner  ?" 

"  I  consider  that  her  ladyship's  disposition 
has  greatly  depended  on  the  influence  of  others : 
had  her  virtues,  her  native  gentleness,  her 
warmth  of  affection,  her  sweetness  of  temper, 
been  cherished  and  judiciously  encouraged  by  a 
sage  adviser,  I  doubt  not  but  she  would  have  been 
a  blessing  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  society." 

Mrs.  Seymour  looked  agitated.  **  You  appear 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  viscountess :  per- 


*^  but  he  is  not  at  Ilaslinjrs  now/* 

The  face  of  the  recluse  assumed  a 
0U8  expression.  ''  She  is  too  younj 
faacinating  to  be  left  thus  with  impon 
she  lament  her  husband's  absence  V* 
The  treacherous  glow  of  conscious 
tied  on  my  cheek  as  I  endeavourec 
with  sincerity^  **  that  Anastasia  was 
by  St.  Elme's  neglect" 

'^  Should  you  ever  marry,  Mr.  Haroc 
sued  my  friend  gravely,  *'  be  attentiv 
wife :  it  is  a  false  shame,  a  false  pri 
think  that  a  pretty  inexperienced  womi 
treated  carelessly.  If  you  love  your 
must  show  it;   frequent  absences,  and 
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bean  more,  sees  more,  understands  more,  than 
eten  a  clever  female.  It  is  his  duty  to  watch, 
to  guard,  to  direct,  perhaps  to  command,  if  ne- 
cessity should  require  it." 

"  Ladies  do  not  easily  forgive  neglect/'  said  I, 
trying  to  be  cheerful. 

''  It  is  not  that  they  are  unwilling  to  forgive 
it,  and  many  worse  offences,''  replied  the  in- 
valid sorrowfully,  "but  such  conduct  exposes 
them  to  additional  temptation, — to  the  approach 
of  others;  to  their  commiseration.  It  is  danger- 
ous for  a  forsaken  wife  to  excite  the  pity  of 


men." 


1  quailed  under  Mrs.  Seymour's  scrutinizing 
glance :  she  perceived  her  advantage  and  con- 
tinued. ''I  may  be  mistaken,  but  Lady  St. 
Elme  does  not  appear  very  happy  in  her  do- 
mestic circle." 

*  Indeed,"  cried  I,  "  she  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  her  selection.  The  Viscount  is 
totally  unfitted  for  her;  he  is  dissipated,  profli- 
gate to  a  degree,  divested  of  every  refinement 
either  of  sentiment  or  pursuits." 

VOL.  I.  N 


unuortliv  ot  such  a  woman;   she 

ml  * 

love  him,  most  dcvotcdlv  at  one  tin 

"  Poor  thing !''  murmured  Mi 
"she  is  thrown  away.  Do  you  b 
any  affection  for  hetV^ 

''Deeds,  not  words/'  answerec 
events,  he  shows  none/' 

''The  silver  links  are  broken,  th< 
friend:  *'  she  is  disappointed;  the 
youth  have  faded  ;  bitter,  bitter  i 
that  awaits  her !  Tis  sad,  where  tl 
ized  bride  finds  the  anchor  to  whic 
futurity  is  confided,  up-rooted  by  \ 
adverse  passion,  and  contending  it 
Lady  St.  Elme  religiously  disposed -. 

"  Not  particularly,"  answered  I 
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panioD,  ''the heart  recoils  upon  itself.  She  feels 
she  is  DO  longer  of  consequence  or  of  value  to 
her  husband»*~that  her  beauty  blooms  unheeded 
and  her  talents  are  exercised  in  vain,  her  pride 
humiliated,  her  afifectioos  blighted ;  she  clings 
to  the  world,  to  worldly  enjoyments  for  com- 
pensation, and  tries  to  make  up  for  the  desola- 
tion within,  by  the  excitement  of  external  oh* 
jocts/' 

''  Most  true ; — not  finding  happiness  with  her 
husband,  she  seeks  it  in  the  amusement  of  a 
fashionable  life.'' 

''  Therefore  her  trials  and  temptations  will  be 
gieater.  Heaveh  protect  her !  for  she  has  none 
to  watch  over  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Seymour  with 
soergy. 

I  shrank  from  the  observation  of  my  compa- 
nion, as  she  concluded  this  sentence;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  readjny  inmost  soul. 

"  Should  Lady  St  Elme,"  continued  the  re- 
clmae, ''  ever  be  placed  in  the  constant  society  of 
a  man  capable  of  appreciating  her  loveliness, 
without  sufficient  principle  to  check  the  proba- 

n2 


suivoestions  of  vanity,  and  tlie  delusioi 
(lishment;  but  when  once  the  bond  o 
afFection  is  loosened  by  either  party 
ward  heart  craves  that  sympathy  a 
from  the  society,  admiration,  and  appa 
ness  of  others,  which  was  denied  b 
indifference  of  the  wedded  partner." 

Mrs.  Seymour's  remarks  were  of  1 
import,  either  to  be  passed  by  in  site 
plied  to  with  carelessness ;  yet  it  waf 
ficulty  I  could  bring  myself  to  frame  f 
"  Unfortunately,"  said  I,  ''  Lady  St. 
no  children  to  interest  her  sensibility.' 

''No  children!"  echoed  my  compa 
voice  choaked  with  emotion,  ''no  e 
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during  the  period  of  helpless  infancy  or  inexpe- 
rienced adolescence.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  her 
history  and  her  name,  before  she  married  Lord 
Sl  Elme?" 

*^  No,"  said  I ;  **  but  she  assured  me  that  her 
mother  was  dead." 

"Dead  ! — yes,"  replied  the  invalid, — "  dead 
to  every  thing  but  remorse!! — Charles,"  added 
the,  with  a  look  that  penetrated  my  heart,  **  I 
tmst  it  is  not  too  late ;  but  beware  of  the  sad 
results  to  be  anticipated  from  your  growing  par- 
tiality for  Lady  St.  Elme!'' 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  alarmed  at 
the  strange  and  unexpected  turn  our  conversa- 
tion had  assumed;  but  the  recluse  proceeded 
with  animation : — 

''Harcourt!  you  are  shocked  at  my  suspi- 
cions ;  but  if  you  knew  the  misery,  the  terrific 
consequences  you  may  now  be  entailing,  not  on 
yourself  individually,  but  on  the  woman  you 
think  you  love,  my  admonitions  would  not  ap- 
pear unjustifiable  or  ill-timed.  Listen  to  me  — 
listen  to  the  voice  of  friendship  I  -—  a  warning 


mutual  destruction.  Why  injure  an( 
a  husband  who  has  received  you  "" 
tality  ?  Betray  him  not.  —  Pause !  - 
in  the  career  of  sin !  Let  not  my  w< 
twred  in  vain;  nor  my  ad?ice  be 
late." 

*^  Speak,  madam/'  cried  I,  Beizio 
with  impetuosity ;  ''  it  is  not  too  la 

The  eyes  of  my  companion  filled 
as  she  resumed,  **  Thank  God  for  t 
assurance !  Heaven  has  heard  my  pi 
Harcourt !  has  not  the  example  of  j 
proved  a  beacon  to  guide  you  from 
in  which  you  are  going  to  plunge' 
you  had  once  a  mother !  " 

Yes!    yes,    Mrs.   Seymour/'    < 
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quirad  the  invalid^  in  a  voice  of  concentrated 
emotion. 

"  Torture  me  not/'  exclaimed  I.  *^  Who  are 
joa  ?  What  know  you  of  my  mother  ?  Does 
she  yet  live  ?*'..• 

**  Oh  God,  give  me  strength  to  complete  the 
sacrifice ! "  interrupted  my  companion,  falling 
oa  her  knees  before  me,  producing  a  bracelet 
umilar  to  that  which  Anastasia  wore. 

I  leant  for  support  against  the  couch,  without 
venturing  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  contrite  weep- 
ing form  of  Mrs.  Seymour.  A  thousand  wild 
thoughts,  nameless  conjectures,  dim  reminis- 
cences, crowded  on  me.  I  waited  in  speechless 
expectation  for  the  conclusion  of  this  astound- 
ing scene. 

**  You  have  seen  this  ornament  before  V^  in- 
quired the  recluse,  in  faltering  accenU. 

"  Often,  very  often  . . .  the  viscountess^'  — 
My  hesiteting  reply  was  suspended  by  Mrs. 
Sqrmour,  who  rejoined  — 

''  Did  you  never  see  this  bracelet  previous  to 
yo\it  acquaintence   with   Anastesia  ?      Many, 


*' Heavens!"  exclaimed   1,    **   An 


ti 


Your  mother!"  interrupted  sh 
other  moment,  the  long-lost  parent  w 
in  the  arms  of  her  son. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  speak  not — I  trace  not — I  breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  is  grief  in  the  soond — there  were  guilt  in  the  fame; 
Bat  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace. 
Were  those  hours — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  cease  t 
We  repent — ^we  abjure — we  will  break  &om  our  chaiji ; 
We  must  part — we  must  fly — to  unite  it  again. 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness  and  mine  be  the  guilt. 
Forgive  me,  adored  one— forsake  if  thou  wilt ; 
But  the  heart  which  I  bear  shall  expire  undebased. 
And  man  shaU  not  break  it — whateyer  thou  may'st. 

MSSt  Poem,  attributed  to  Lord  Byron. 

A  considerable  portion  of  time  elapsed  before 
either  Mr.  Seymour  or  myself  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  the  effects  of  our  excessive  agita- 
tion,  to  give  utterance  to  our  sentiments.  The 
gashing  torrent  of  freshly  -  awakened  feeling 
swept  all  in  its  whelming  progress^   and  we 

N  6 
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.1  demce  of  screnitv  ;  and  resuniinfi  li 
and  dignified  composure,  observed  y 
derness : 

**  To  me^  dear  Charles^  this  delight 
very  is  DOt  a  surprise.  From  the  firs 
of  your  arrival  at  Hastings,  I  became 
the  nature  of  the  tie  existing  between 
beholding  you,  casually,  I  felt  convi 
were  my  son.  A  mother's  eye  has 
your  movements,  and  a  mother's  heai 
in  solitary  desolation  for  the  solace  yo 
has  lately  afforded.  But  it  was  nc 
that  I  should  enjoy,  with  selfish  impi 
blessings  your  presence  conferred ;  yo 
your  soothing  assiduities  would  have  I 
cient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  mate 
But  A  more  serious  dutv  devolves  up 
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«btUty  UDtil  now  neglectecL  You  must  hear 
all — all  that  a  guilty  woman  can  divulge  to  pre* 
senrc  her  offspring  from  a  similar  destiny  of 
iniquity  and  woe" 

My  tongue  refused  its  uttemnce,  as  I  pressed 
Mm.  Seymour's  emaciated  hand  to  my  bursting 
bosom. 

^'  Circumstances  are  imperative/'  resumed 
she,  firmly ;  ''  silence  would  in  this  instance  be 
\mi  the  cruel  confirmation  of  a  fatal  error.  Are 
your  thoughts  composed,  that  I  may  solicit  your 
undivided  attention  to  a  disclosure  equally  pain- 
ful, and  equally  important  to  us  both  V 

I  trembled  as  she  spoke,  for  I  knew  that  a 
mjrstery  yet  remained  to  be  unravelled^  and  in- 
stinctively surmised  that  Lady  St.  Elme  was 
implicated  therein. 

^  Are  you  going  to  mention  the  misfortunes 
of  my  birth  ?"  said  I;  *'  the  task  is  unavailing, 
dear  mother ;  for  I  know  all  that  concerns  my 
own  wretched  origin.'' 

"You  must  be  patient  with  me^  Charles/' 
interrupted  she,  mildly;  ''the  tale  may  prove 
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tedious^  but  the  lesson  must  neyertheless  be  in- 
culcated.   Shall  I  go  on?" 

**  Proceed,  dearest  friend/'  exclaimed  I, 
transfixed  with  dread,  at  the  impending  com- 
munication ;  ''  I  am  prepared  for  every  thing 
reserved  for  me*;  I  am  ready  to  listen,  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  mourn  over  a  recital  which  may 
perhaps  annihilate  me  with  its  startling  im- 
port/* 

'*  I  had  hoped,  dearest  Charles,  to  have  been 
spared  this  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness ;  but 
it  is  meet  that  I  should  drink  the  draught  of 
humiliation  prepared  by  my  own  frailty,  even 
unto  the  very  dregs.  Oh !  there  is  a  thorn 
rankling  in  my*  breast  that  no  human  power 
can  extract !" 

''  The  piety  of  a  religious  life,  my  beloved 
mother,  must  have  poured  balm  upon  your 
wounded  sensibility ;  grief  may  be  assuaged, 
and  its  sorrows  mitigated,''  answered  I,  almost 
unconscious  of  the  words  falling  from  my  lips* 

*^  But  the  burning  embers  of  remorse  are 
never  to  be  quenched  ;  not  even  in  the  tears  of 
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repentance/'    rejoined   she,  with  a  look  that 
froze  me  with  its  portentous  meaning. 

••Yet,  Charles/'  continued  Mrs.  Seymour, 

''  do  not  permit  the  sad  confession  I  am  about 

to  disclose,  to  influence  your  kindlier  sentiments 

toifard  me ;  let  me  not  be  degraded  lower  in 

yc^ur  estimation  ;  for  an  erring  mother  requires 

*^=^08t  comfort  in  her  blighted  and  desolate  con- 

^ition.    The  virtuous  parent,  supported  by  the 

nviction  of  her  own  integrity,  fears  not  the 

ance    of   scorn,    the    tongue    of   reproach. 

I,  standing  before  you,  my  son,  a  self- 

caused  being,  would  pine  under  the  cold  up- 

^^laidings  of  stem  morality,  and  shrink  from 

^iie  retributive  justice  of  merited  rebuke  which 

perhaps  I  may  deserve  but  too  well,  I  crave 

^rour  pity,  your  sympathy,  to  soothe  the  anguish 

^f  a  tortured  mind/' 

I  drew  near  to  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  silently 
pressed  her  hand  respectfully  to  my  lips.  I 
felt  that  I  could  have  prostrated  myself  before 
her,  and  wept  at  her  feet  in  the  overflowing  of 
filial  attachment. 
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**  I  once  was  young/'  continued  the  stead^ 
fastly,  ''and  many  persons  thought  me  beautifuL 
I  cannot  suppose  that  I  ever  possessed  the  same 
loneliness  of  form  and  feature  that  so  eminently* 
distinguishes  Lady  St.  Elme ;  but  the  baleftl 
consequences  of  the  delusife  gift  have  proved 
more  fatal  to  me  than  I  humbly  trust  they  eier 
will  to  her. 

**  My  father  was  a  country  gentleman 
named  Seymour^  having  a  numerous  family 
to  bring  forward  in  the  world,  and  many 
heavy  incumbrances  on  his  property ;  he  was 
only  able  to  settle  a  very  small  portion  of 
it  as  a  provision  for  his  younger  children ;  bat 
by  way  of  compensating  for  our  deficiency  of 
fortune,  he  gave  us  all  the  advantages  of  a 
finished  education,  with  a  number  of  elegant, 
but  useless  accomplishments,  which  were  suited 
to  that  high  station  in  society  his  paternal  am- 
bition desired  and  expected  we  might  probably 
be  called  upon  to  fill.  Anxious  for  the  future 
aggrandizement  of  his  ofispring,  through  the 
means  of  matrimonial  connexions,  our  establislw 
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'Qttit  seemed  to  form  at  once  the  object,  and  I 
^^y  add  the  error  of  his  life. 

''  My  sisters  possessed  considerable  attrac* 

^'^^oSy  and  were  proportionably  admired^  which 

S^^^  flattering  hopes  of  their  success  in  the 

for  which  they  were  trained,  and  encoa- 

the  specalative  visions  of  our  fond  bat 

lu-j  udlging  parent.    Although  the  hereditary  es- 

^te  ^ras  clogged,  and  almost  devoured  by  debt, 

^^    Nominal  income  was  large,  and  by  dint  of 

'''^^^gement  and  loans,  appearances  were  kept 

^P»     ^iid  tcderable  edat      Many  and  biting 

^'^  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  our  privacy,  in 

^^  to  gratify  the  weak  pride  of  ostentation, 

^^li  has  so  often  destroyed  the  comfort  and 

l^^ctability  of  many  people  similarly  situated. 

^^  our  more  prosperous  neighbours,  we  strove 

^ive  fine  dinners,  and  expensive  wines;  we 

^^^  to  balls,  and  were  dressed  in  the  last  style 

^^ecoming  elegance.     Occasionally  the  elder 

^^obes  were  taken  to  London,  presented  at 

^    James's,  and  introduced  amongst  the  most 

^^^ionable  of  our  patronising  acquaintance. 
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^  Two  of  my  sisters  married,  what  ia  termed 
exceedingly  well ;  one  having  captirated  a  lidi 
oommoner,  with  a  peerage  in  perspeotlye;  the 
other  having  bestowed  a  hand  without  a  heatt 
on  a  general  of  good  fortune,  and  better  pedi- 
gree. I  was  then  just  seven  teen,  and  imme- 
diately brought  out  as  next  in  succession.  The 
expectations  of  all  seemed  to  centre  in  me.  At 
this  time  Lord  Esdale's  regiment  was  quartered 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  We  met  first  at  a 
race-course,  and  he  looked  so  handsome,  and  ao 
imposing  in  the  rich  cavalry  uniform,  as  his 
spirited  charger  pranced  gracefully  along,  that 
my  childish  fancy  was  greatly  interested,  and  I 
longed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chivalrous 
individual  who  seemed  to  realise  at  once  the 
idle  di*eams  of  my  romantic  girlhood.  There 
was  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible delight  the  hero  of  the  morning  became  my 
partner  for  the  first  dance.  The  acquaintance 
thus  commenced,  was  soon  improved  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy.  The  officers,  as  usual,  were  invited 
to  our  house,  and  were  allowed  to  escort  ma  in 
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v^  tides  and  visits,  and  to  dine  with  ns  much 
<rf%ener  than  either  fatherly  prudence,  or  our 
atraitened  means  ought  to  have   authorised. 
Xord  Esdale  was  only  a  comet,  and  had  lately 
joined  i  he  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  years 
older  than  myself.    The  result  of  our  frequent 
meetings  may  easily  be  guessed ;  a  mutual  at- 
^t^chment  was  soon  formed,  and  as  the  viscount 
^^i^as  an  heir  apparent,  he  came  under  the  deno- 
xnination  of  a  good  match.     But  I,  Charles, 
too  young,  too  artless  to  be  influenced  by 
rordly  calculations,  and  loved  your  father  truly 
nd  devotedly  for  himself  alone.      During  a 
bliort  period  our  increasing  affection  proceeded 
^^vitbout  incurring  particular  notice  or  opposi- 
'^aon:  my  family  contributed  by  every  possible 
'toeans  to  the  encouragement  of  our  growing 
'liartiality.     Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things 
4id  not  last  long;  for  the  Earl  of  Glenmore, 
liearing  of  what  he  called  his  son's  foolisb  en- 
taoglement,  wrote  to  the  latter  in  a  most  peremp- 
tory manner,  threatening  to  withdraw  his  cus- 
tomary allowance,  should  he  persist  in  forming 
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guch  an  injudiciouB  connection^  the  Seymonr'B 
being  a  numerous  progeny  of  portionless  bdles, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  matrimonial  promotion. 
This  cutting  letter  produced  but  little  effect  on 
my  lofer,  who  vowed  that  he  valued  one  smile 
of  mine  beyond  all  the  Desmond  property.  Bat 
he  was  young  and  enthusiastic  then,  and  defied 
the  rational  suggestions  of  conciliatory  mea- 
sures. He  proposed  marriage,  and  I^  with  some 
little  hesitation,  acceded  to  his  request.  We 
were  determined  to  brave  the  indignation  of 
Lord  Glenmore^  and  to  prefer  poverty  with  love, 
to  the  full  and  plenteous  enjoyment  of  his  favour, 
when  coupled  with  obedience.  Overflowing 
with  the  romantic  disinterestedness  of  a  first 
love,  Esdale  wrote  an  elaborate  epistle,  convey- 
ing the  final  decision,  assuring  the  earl  that 
rather  than  submit  to  the  cold-hearted  remon- 
strances of  pecuniary  consideration,  he  preferred 
risking  his  future  prospects  in  life,  and  was  re- 
solved on  fulfilling  the  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted. 

**  The  anger  of  Lord  Glenmore  may  be  con- 
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eetfed;  he  stiginatized  myself  and  family  as 

detigniag  and  artful  persons,  seeking  to  entrap 

a  youth  under  age  into  a  most  disastrous  union. 

He   fimrthwith    addressed    my   father   in    die 

strongest  terms,  appealing  to  his  honour  as  a 

gentleman,  and  feelings  as  a  parent;  and  con- 

doded  by  saying,  that  not  only  would  he  in 

fiatiure  discontinue  all  remittances,  but  discard 

bis  only  son  from  his  memory  and  his  afiPections, 

I^nblidy  proclaiming  bis  solemn  prohibition  to  a 

sxiarriage,  which  could  only  take  place  in  abso* 

liate  defiance  of  his  express  commands. 

''  These  sad  tidings  alarmed  me,  and  I  trem* 

^>]ed  to  persevere  in  a  path  that  might  even* 

dually  end  not  only  in  my  own  misery,  but  in 

^Jie  ruin  of  one  far  dearer  to  me  than  myself. 

^at  I  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect  on  the  line  of 

Conduct  most  honourable  to  pursue,  when  an 

^Mtdearfrom  the  Horse-guards  decided  the  business 

l)y  removing  Lord  Esdale  into  a  regiment  on 

foreign  service.    I  had  the  option  of  an  elope* 

ment;  but  with  more  strength  of  character  than 

I  ainoe  exhibited,  withstood  the  temptation,  and 
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was  despatched  by  my  fathei'  on  a  Tisit  to  my 

sister,  Mrs.  ^  in  London*    I  cannot  wdl 

describe  all  that  I  suffered  from  this  cruel  sefMr 
ration ;  my  young  heart  seemed  torn  in  twain, 
and  the  rapid  interchange  of  letters  was  for 
some  time  my  sole  consolation. 

''Our  correspondence  was  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  punctuality ;  but  at  length  my  sister 
began  to  object  to  its  frequency.  CharleB^  I 
was  not  naturally  wilful  nor  headstrong;  a  few 
kind  and  gentle  admonitions  from  her  soon  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  me  to  a  sense  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  my  attachment,  and  the  want 
of  feminine  dignity  implied  by  its  protracted 
indulgence.  Her  judicious  and  well-timed  in- 
terference produced,  not  a  change  in  my  senti- 
ments, but  a  degree  of  calm  in  their  manifes- 
tation. A  year  passed  by,  and  I  relinquished 
all  prospect  of  ever  being  the  wife  of  Lord 
Esdale ;  and  I  satisfied  the  scruples  of  affection 
by  resolving  at  least  to  dedicate  my  futuie 
existence  to  memory  and  constancy. 

''  In  consequence  of  my  attachment,  and  the 
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daties  I  imagined  it  entailed  upon  me^  balls  and 
parties  had  been  hitherto  avoided;  all  invita- 
tions   were   strenuously  declined,   and  I  con- 
sidered the  common  courtesies  of  society  as  a 
sort  of  infringement  on  the  exclusive  devotion 
I  owed  to  the  recollection  of  my  first  love.     By 
degrees  roy  sister  endeavoured  to  bring  me  into 
oompany;  she  assured  me  that  Lord   Esdale 
'^was  not  equally  absorbed  by  the  remembrance 
c»f  our  former  engagement;  she  even  found  a 
^xiewspaper  in  which  his  name  was  conspicuous 
^as  having  participated  in  the  festivities  at  the 

government  house,  in  the  Island  of . 

"This  was  rather  alarming  to  my  self-love,  and 
lad  considerable  weight  in  my  determination  of 
Yesaming  my  place  in  the  gay  circle  of  which 
my  sister  was  a  principal  ornament.  At  first  I 
only  ventured  to  appear  occasionally  at  some 
favourite  place  of  amusement  with  a  select 
party  of  approving  friends,  until  my  reserve 
had  worn  itself  out,  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
fashionable  life  crept  upon  me  in  all  their 
sedactiveness.    The  general  attentions  I  received 
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were  extremely  flattering.  Self-satisiaction  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement,  and  I  aooii 
learnt  to  prize  the  vain  encomiums  of  the  world* 
My  communications  with  Loid  Esdale  gradiH 
ally  became  less  frequent  and  less  confidential ; 
time  and  absence  completed  that  disunion  which 
worldly  prudence  had  commenced.  Our  oor^ 
respondence,  if  it  did  not  exactly  cease,  was 
changed ;  my  accustomed  cheerfulness  returned ; 
my  personal  appearance  was  restored,  and  my 
sister  was  triumphant. 

**  I  was  soon  after  introduced  to  Sir  John 
Neville,  a  wealthy  baronet,  lately  returned  from 
India  with  an  immense  fortune.  He  was  still  a 
fine  old  man,  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  a  benign  aspect,  and  pleasing  address. 
Charles,  I  am  now  speaking  of  one  whom  I 
greatly  injured, — of  one  I  ought  to  have  honour^ 
ed  and  obeyed,  even  if  my  crushed  affectiona 
did  not  allow  me  to  love.  Pleased  with  my 
youth  and  inexperience,  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  my  sister ;  and  from  being  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  obtained  her  permission 
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to  pay  his  court  to  me.     Sanctioned,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  enforced,  as  Sir  John  Neville's 
addresses  were,  by  the  powerful  authority  of  my 
immediate  relatives,  it  was  not  easy  to  decline 
or  eyade  them  ;  and  the  preliminaries  of  a  pro- 
jected  alliance  were  concluded   before  I  was 
even  consalted. 

**  My  family  were  delighted;   and  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.    Sir  John, 
'v^ho  had  for  some  years  possessed  a   heavy 
<i3ortgage  on  the  estate,  offered  to  cancel  the 
<l«bty  and  settle  half  his  fortune  upon  me.     It 
'^as  in  vain  that  I  refused  and  remonstrated, 
Untreated,  wept  and  implored.    My  tears  and 
Supplications  were  completely  overpowered  by 
'^he  varied  eloquence  of  interested  parties.    Per- 
snasioDSy  threats,  injunctions,  and  commands 
"^ere  alternately  put  in  requisition.    My  mo- 
ther urged  my  compliance  by  all  the  ties  of 
^Qty  and  filial  obedience.    My  father  swore  at 
uy  dbstinacy,  and  declared  that  I  was  posi- 
tiiFdiy  bent  on  ruin.    My  married  sisters  com- 
forted me  with  the  gorgeous  display  of  jewels, 
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cashmeres,  and  all  the  future  glories  of  a  Lon- 
don life.  My  brothers,  who  were  yet  unpro- 
vided with  a  profession,  rung  the  changes  of 
ensigncies,  cornetcies,  writer  and  cadet-shipa: 
and  the  little  children  told  me  not  to  break 
poor  mamma's  heart. — Oh,  Charles!   I  yielded 

to  their  solicitations in  an  evil  hour  I 

became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Neville A 

cold  and  joyless  union  it  was. 

'^I  fluttered  in  the  ring  of  fashion  for  a 
season,  and  punctually  discharged  my  obliga- 
tions to  my  parents,  by  fulfilling  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  sanguine  expectations  of  my 
craving  relatives.      At  the  expiration  of  twelve 

months  I  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter 

nay,  Charles,  do  not  shrink  from  me  yet  —  that 

daughter  is  now Viscountess  St.  Elme  ! 

She  was  not  many  weeks  old,  when  my  firsts  m 
only  love  returned  from  abroad.  We  renewed  oi 

acquaintance our  intimacy our  u 

hallowed  attachment what  more  car 

say?"  added  Mrs.  Seymour,  pausing  from  & 
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tioo,  whilst  I  bathed  her  cold  hand  with 
tears. 

Again  she  resumed  her  eventful  narrative. 
'^I  abandoned  my  infant  child ...  I  forsook  my 
hiigband's  protecting  roof  to  follow  the  fortunes 

of  Lord  Esdale I  do  not  attempt  to  offer 

any  palliation ;  I  do  not  plead  my  youth,  my 
cheerless  marriage,  my  deep-rooted  attachment, 
the  fascinations  of  your  father  ....  I  only  bow 
in  contrition  before  the  enormity  of  my  own 
guilt,  and  hope  that  my  subsequent  sufferings 
may  in  some  degree  atone  for  my  transgression. 

^  For  a  brief  period  I  was  supremely  happy 
with  George;  but  it  is  wisely  ordained  that 
no  lawless  desire  shall  be  indulged  with  im- 
punity. Bitter  indeed  is  the  lot  of  her  who  is 
aednced  by  the  blandishments  of  passion ;  for 
when  love  is  not  supported  by  mutual  esteem,  it 
•con  subsides  into  indifference,  which  but  too 
ftcqnently  degenerates  into  contempt. 

**  Sir  John  Neville,  stung  by  my  ingratitude, 
endeavonred  to  pursue  us  in  our  flight:  his 
efforts  were  assisted  by  my  father,  who  exerted 
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himself  in  order  to  discover  the  place  of  ou 
concealment.  We  could  find  no  security  o 
shelter  in  England.  Esdale  was  greatly  in 
volved  from  extravagance,  and  the  Earl  of  Glen 
more,  exasperated  with  his  conduct,  refused  t 
pay  a  single  debt ;  so  that,  despite  the  horror 
of  a  continental  war  raging  throughout  Europe 
we  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France 
where  we  remained  as  voluntary  detemus  a 
Chateau  Belle  Isle.  I  was  pregnant,  and  became 
naturally  at  that  period  of  peril  an  object  o 
tender  solicitude  to  Lord  Esdale.  Soon  afte 
our  arrival  you  were  born,  to  the  ineffable  deligh 
of  us  both.  Your  infancy  formed  an  epoch  o 
delicious  enjoyment;  you  afforded  a  conatan 
source  of  interest  and  never-failing  amusement 
For  a  while  we  were  completely  engrossed  b] 
your  childish  development  and  pleasing  g% 
resses;  but  your  father*s  active  disposition  at  lasi 
began  to  crave  more  exciting  pleasures  than  Um 
quiet  indulgence  of  domestic  affections  conk 
yield.  You  were  about  five  years  old,  when  I  com- 
menced  reaping  the  harvest  of  disappointment 
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^  Peace  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  EnglUh, 
bitherto  confined  at  home,  rushed  in  flocks  to 
the  continent,  from  whence  they  had  been  so  long 
^sdaded.  Esdale,  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
"v^uriety,  sought  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our 
v^rement,  by  inyiting  and  receiving  his  former 
^liaapated  associates.  I  must  draw  a  veil  over 
^lie  scenes  that  ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
^lieir  hateful  influence  and  the  corruption  of 
^^xample  completely  estranged  him  from  me. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  detail  all  the  misery  and 
^iegradation  I  endured;  but  surely  the  most 
iU-nsed,   the  most   neglected   wife  never  can 
^mffer    the   acute    torture   inflicted   upon   me. 
Virtue  upholds  her  votaries ;  a  married  female 
lias  always  some    claim    upon   her  husband, 
^ntil    she   forfeits  her  right   through   wilful- 
IMBB.      There   is   a  never-failing    balm   in   a 
wnie  of  duty.    The  injured  wife  is  supported 
sod  consoled  through  the  severest  trials ;  but 
who  can  minister  comfort  to  the  forsaken  mis- 
trass?    what  tie  has  she  upon  her  betrayer? 
what  pity  from  the  world?    what  solace  from 
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"Cere  and  frequent  were  the  prayers  and  supplica- 

^008  addressed  to  that  eternal  and  retributiYe 

^wer  which  thus  chastened  my  frailty.    My 

liroken  spirit,  almost  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 

^ditional  woe,  turned  at  least  from  the  horrible 

<^u>ntamination  of  companionship.    I  could  not 

Iwook  farther  ccmtumely  or  insult;  with  all  the 

9gony  of  contending  feelings  I  tore  myself  from 

jon,  my  child,  for  the  blessing  your  endearments 

would  have  afforded  were  denied :  Lord  Esdale 

cefused  to  part  from  you.    That  was,  indeed,  a 

terrific  struggle.    We  separated. 

^  On  quitting  Chateau  Belle  Isle,  I  resumed 
my  maiden  name  of  Seymour,  and  lived  for  a 
series  of  years  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  unmo- 
lested by  the  inquiries  of  my  relatives,  or  by  the 
obtrusiveness  of  strangers.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  attached  domestic  who  still  attends  me, 
I  beard  of  my  daughter's  welfare.  She  had 
Jvealtb,  rank,  accomplishments,  and  the  fatal 
gjift  of  beauty.  She  has,  fortunately,  been 
^Mured  the  pang  of  witnessing  the  finger  of 
iGom  pointed  at  her  mother,  and  the  voice  of 
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reproach  has  not  been  raised  to  upbraid  her 
with  the  offences  of  her  parent.  She  believes 
the  world  belieyes  me  to  be  dead.  Long  may 
she  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  existence  and  my 
identity.  Anastasia  is  still  pure,-* still  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God  and  man :  may  she 
never  know  the  blight  of  shame,  the  strength  of 
temptation,  nor  the  weakness  of  a  female  heart 
that  has  not  strength  to  avert  the  danger  under 
which  it  withers  like  a  blasted  flower !  " 

I  wept  aloud  9  as  my  mother  proceeded  in  her 
story.     Oh,  the  wretchedness,  the  horror  I  ex- 
perienced during  her  recital !    We  were  yet  in- 
nocent ;  but ...  I  recoiled  from  the  maddentn|^ 
suggestions  of  my  own  fancy. 

Mrs.  Seymour  again  continued :  **  I  also 
heard  of  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude,  blended  with  maternal  pride. 
I  learned  that  you  remained  unrivalled  in  your 
father's  estimation.  I  heard  also  of  his  death.  • . 
but  I  could  not  ask  the  particulare  of  an  event, 
which  has  shed  a  deeper  gloom  over  my  declin- 
ing years .  • .  That  inteUigence  was  so  painful  a 
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blow  to  my  feelings^  that  I  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  its  effects...  Our  disunion  will 
not  be  of  long  duration.  I  know — I  feel — that 
we  shall  meet  again  in  a  purer  and  a  better 
world.*' 

I  clasped  my  mother  in  my  arms,  but  could 
not  find  words  to  convey  the  harrowing  interest 
her  tale  inspired.  On  raising  my  head,  the 
large  shining  dial-plate  of  a  French  pendulum, 
on  the  chimney-piece,  met  my  gaze ;  it  pointed 
within  a  quarter  of  midnight.  I  shuddered  at 
the  sight ;  but  immediately  decided  on  seeing 
Anastasia  for  the  last  time  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  wishing  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the 
fearful  explanation,  observed,  "  Mother,  dearest 
mother,  will  you  never  admit  your  daughter  to 
your  presence?  Will  you  never  permit  her  to 
grace  your  solitude  ?  *' 

**  No,  Charles ;  it  is  not  right  that  she  should 
ever  know  the  erring  parent  who  deserted  her 
helpless  infancy,"  returned  Mrs.  Seymour. 

**  Why  do  you  deny  yourself  the  solace  of 
her  society,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  speaking 
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with  her?     Belieye  me,  that  Anastasia   will 
prove  worthy  of  you." 

"  Worthy  of  me,  Charles,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Seymour — a  blush  of  shame,  or  rather  of  hu- 
mility, overspreading  her  worn  features :  — ''  If 
you  mean,  dear  son,  to  express  your  sense  of 
Lady  St  Elme's  amiable  qualities,  I  know  al- 
ready sufficient  to  satisfy  me  as  to  her  excel- 
lence, and  anxiously  watched  you  both,  pining 
for  the  eventful  hour  of  mutual  recognition ; — 
and  now  that  it  has  arrived,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  No,  Charles,  no ;  I 
never  can  acknowledge  myself  to  that  neglected, 
injured  child.  She  knows  no  mother's  foster- 
ing care;  she  knows  no  gentle  friend,  or  vigi* 
lant  parent :  her  babyhood  was  left  to  struggle 
through  the  ills  of  sickness  and  helplessness. 
There  were  none  to  guard,  none  to  inculcate  the 
early  lesson  of  growing  goodness ;  her  budding 
youth  was  left  to  expand  or  wither  under  the 
cold  influence  of  strangers  and  hirelings ;  her 
innocence,  her  purity  I  recked  not  of.  I  was 
not  a  mother  to  her!    No,  Charles ;  ask  me  not 
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to  face  the  just,  the  merited  accusations  of  that 
ill-used  daughter." 

^  Spare  me — spare  us  both,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Sejrmour,"  cried  I,  kissing  the  tears  that  fur- 
TDwed  her  hollow  cheeks ;  ''  your  children  witi 
lore  —  will  revere  you.** 

"  You,  Charles,  may/'  answered  my  weeping 
csompanion;  ''I  have  injured  you  greatly;  for 
X  brought  you  into  a  world  of  trouble  with  the 
stigma  of  shame  and  the  brand  of  misfortune  ; 
1>ut  I  did  not  leave  you  willingly,  I  did  not  leave 
jfou  as  I  left  her.    My  girl,  my  babe,  my  first- 
1)om,  was  a  fragile  plant,  whose  sweetness  might 
uttract,  and  whose    feminine  delicacy  might 
droop  in  the  broad  glare  of  man's  fascinations 
and  the  rude  contact  of  the  world.     I  could 
have  lived  and  died  in  solitary  penitence,  had  I 
not  been  aware  that  an  act  of  justice  was  yet 
required  at  my  hands :  I  knew  that  you  were 
an   intimate  and  frequent  visitor  at  Lord  St. 
Ehne's ;    I  marked    your    assiduities,  —  your 
constant  walks,  your  conscious  looks ...  I  trem- 
bled at  the  manifest  danger  that  menaced  both 
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my  children . . .  But  I  trust  that  my  warning 
voice  has  been  exerted  in  time  to  save  yon  from 
the  everlasting  guilt  and  misery ..."  She 
placed  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  whilst,  sink- 
ing on  my  knees  before  her,  I  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  terrors  of  her  maternal  apprehension, 
which,  howerer,  were  unfortunately  but  too  well 
founded. 

Mrs.  Seymour  appeared  completely  exhaust- 
ed, for  the  recollections  of  the  part  in  which 
she  had  indulged,  harrowed  up  many  feelings  of 
regret,  that  had  naturally  subsided  to  the  placid 
current  of  events  in  the  course  of  years ;  and 
the  recital  of  her  melancholy  history  had  raised 
up  shadowy  images  that  had  partially  faded  in 
the  gloom  of  distance.  I  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  consign  her  to  that  repose  of  which  she  stood 
so  much  in  need  ;  and,  craving  a  blessing  that 
was  bestowed  with  equal  tenderness  and  solem- 
nity, left  the  cottage. 

I  proceeded  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
Lady  St.  Elme's  beautiful  marine  residence, 
which    was    situated    at   some  distance  from 
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tiie  town.     As  I  walked  through  the  deserted 

streets,  the  hollow  echoes  of  my  own  measured 

^read    sounded    intimidation,    and    my    own 

shadow    reflected,    lengthened    and    distorted 

in  the  pale  moonlight,  seemed  to  menace  and 

oppress  me  with  its  immensity.    Thus  danger 

never  appears  so  formidable,  as  at  the  very 

moment  we  escape  it  The  eventful  hour,  which 

neither  the  impatience  of  love  could  accelerate, 

nor  the  reluctance  of  irresolution  could  retard, 

was  come : — it  had  been  knelled  forth  from  the 

parish  church,  and  every  brazen  stroke  that  fell 

on  the  stillness  of  night,  tolled  the  passing  bell  of 

hope  and  passion.  Within  a  few  paces  of  Anas- 

tasia's  house,  I  found  the  travelling  chariot  and 

my  servant  in  readiness.     I  hastily  dismissed 

the  equipage,  and  felt  relieved  as  it  rattled 

swiftly  away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity 

ef  night.     I  entered  Lady  St.  Elme's  garden  ; 

a  lamp  was  burning  in  her  boudoir;   its  soft 

tremulous  light  extended  to  the  conservatory 

adjoining,  of  which  I  possessed  a  key.     With 

agitated  hands  I  applied  it  to  the  lock  • . .  and 
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in  another  moment  stood  in  the  presence  of  • .  • 
my  sister!  She  was  already  prepared  for  the 
journey;  her  features  were  kindled  with  ex- 
citement ;  her  eyes  beamed  expectancy ;  the 
chord  of  virtuous  resistance  was  evidently  snap- 
ped asunder.  Anastasia  was  perfectly  com- 
posed, and  nerved  for  the  fearful  step  which 
would  at  once  precipitate  her  from  the  place 
she  now  occupied,  to  the  low  condition  of  a 
perjured  wife. 

**  You  are  not  punctual  Charles/'  cried  ahci 
bounding  forward  with  vivacity  at  my  entrance. 
"  It  is  past  twelve." 

^*  I  regret  that  any  delay  should  have  incon- 
venienced you/'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  conr 
quer  the  horror  which  assailed  me. 

''  I  have  been  so  agitated/'  answered  she ; 
*'  but  it  is  over  now ; — the  die  is  cast ;  I  bad  to 
contend  with  many  lingering  scruples  since  we 
parted  this  morning,  —  but  no  matter,  let  us 
think  no  more  of  past  suspense:  we  will  live 
for  each  other ;  the  future,  —  the  boundl 
future  is  before  us." 
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I  Stood  speechlessy  as  she  spoke,  and  writhed 
"^vith  instinctive  terror,  as  she  threw  her  beauti- 
fully rounded  arm  over  my  shoulder ;  for  I  felt 
^is  if  a  serpent  was  twining  itself  about  me. 
^be  very  searching  intensity  of  her  gaze  made 
me  recoil  from  the  bewildering  influence  of  her 
charms.     I  pressed  my  mother's  bracelet  con- 
cealed in  my  bosom  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment :    it    seemed    a    talisman    against    the 
witchery  surrounding  me.     I  knew  that  pro- 
crastination would  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences,  —  that    it   was  time   to  unde- 
ceive the  frail  and  lovely  creature  before  me, 
and  accordingly  produced  it  suddenly,  to  her 
unutterable  astonishment.    Her  flushed  cheek 
lost  its  damask  hue,  and  her  bright  eyes  were 
suffused  vrith  tears ;  the  spell  was  broken ! 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  inquired  she, 
putting  forth  her  ivory  wrist  encircled  by  a 
timilar  ornament.  **  Whence  do  you  possess 
that  precious  relic  of  a  mother  whom  I  never 
saw?" 
^' Anastasia/'  replied  I,  "your  bracelet  con- 
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tains  a  minatDre,  and  bo  does  this.  Have  you 
never  examined  the  features  there  delineated  Y* 

''  Often,  most  often/'  answered  the  viscoon- 
tesSy  displaying  an  elegant  portrait  of  our  mu- 
tual parent  in  her  pristine  youth  and  lotrelinett. 
^'  You  cannot  know  how  dear  this  picture  is  to 
me, —  how  fondly  I  have  examined  it  from  year 
to  year,  and  conjectured  with  pleased  faocyi 
the  being  to  whom  such  exquisite  features  once 
belonged.  I  have  wept  over  her  untimely  fate, 
and  thought  with  grief  on  my  own  early  bereave- 
ment. I  deeply  felt  my  orphaned  condition. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  yet  unconscious  of 
the  loss  then  sustained,  and  my  mother  did  not 
long  survive  my  birth.  This  little  memorial 
has  been  the  mute  companion  of  my  solitary 
hours.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  have  known  that 
mother ! — that  beautiful  gentle  mother,  snatched 
from  my  very  cradle.  How  I  could  have  re- 
paid her  love  had  she  been  spared  to  bless  and 
guide  my  infancy  and  youth.  Had  she  lived, 
Charies  ! . . . " 

*'  Your  mother.  Lady  St.  Elme,"  interrupted 
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I,  with  energy,  — ''  Your  mother^  Anast&sia, 
^as  also . . .  mine ! ! ! " 

The  viscoontess,  transfixed  with  amaze- 
mienty  answered  not;  her  lips  quivered  far 
^^Mtrty  and  her  countenance  became  rigid  with 
terror. 

''  Sister !"  continued  I,  gently,  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  terrify  the  unhappy  woman,  —  'Mear 
sister,  do  not  turn  from  me,  your  own  brother. 
We  must  part  soon;  but  do  not  embitter  the 
present  moment.  Our  separation  will  be  suf- 
ficiently painful  without  adding  a  single  pang.'' 
''Part!  part!"  echoed  the  viscountess,  ''no, 
no ;  I  cannot  part  from  you ;  do  not  leave  me, 
I  implore  you ;  this  is  a  deception,  —  an  error, 
— an  illusion! — Oh  God!"  —  and  she  burst 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

''  Alas !  Lady  St.  Elme,  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  is  before  us ;  there  is  no  doubt,  no  de* 
losion  ;  the  same  blood  which  circulates  in  your 
▼eins  also  warms  the  beating  heart  of  Charles 
Harcourt." 
"  What, —  who  am  I  ? — explain,  for  Heaven's 


V,0teus-,  ^o-*;V  ;,na«red  **  .^out 
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^od  do  Dot  attempt  to  solve  a  mystery  equally 
painful,  equally  horrible  to  us  both.  Hence- 
forward we  must  live  asunder/'  continued  I, 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  herself. 

**  This  is  the  unnatural  conception  of  a 
liideous  dream !  —  I  am  not  your  sister ....'' 
med  she,  unwilling  to  admit  the  frightful  sup- 
position. 

"Alas,  dear  sister!"  said  I,  endeavouring  to 
soothe  as  well  as  con vince,  '^  this  is  a  sad  reality ; 
lut  the  crisis  of  our  fate  is  past  Providence 
lias  interposed  a  pitying  arm  :  our  ignorance  is 
at  least  untainted  by  crime.  We  are  saved^ 
almost  through  a  miracle ;  still  pure>  we  have 
escaped  the  danger  that  encompassed  us,  and 
let  us  hope  that  the  awful  lesson  of  this  night 
may  not  prove  fruitless." 

''  Brother^  brother  !*"  echoed  Lady  St  Elme, 
*'  how  I  have  profaned  that  sacred  title.  Do 
not  spurn  me ;  do  not  curse  me ... .  my  brain 
is  on  fire ....  Charles,  let  me  kneel,  let  me  pray 
....  Ob,  let  me  die !" 
*'  Give  me  your  hand,  Anastasia, — that  hand 
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which  belongs  to  a  husband  ;  presei\e  it  spot- 
less ....  we  must  party  we  must  no  longer  of- 
fend God  or  man,  by  our  anhdy  desires.  But 
although  we  never  meet  again,  do  not  neglect 
my  last,  my  earnest  ad?ice.  If  anotherr-^ 
bolder,  a  happier  man  than  I  have  been,  should 
presume  to  love  and  seek  a  flattering  return, 
forget  not  the  present  eventful  interview, — ^your 
agonized  despair,  —  and  the  extremity  of  our 
peril.  Nay,  dearest  sister,  weep  not;  these 
tears  cannot  wash  out  the  past.  I  speak  in 
friendship  and  in  sorrow.  Regret  is  unavailing 
now,  but  fearlessly,  courageously,  resume  the 
path  of  duty :  though  cheerless,  it  leads  to 
peace.  Think  of  me  sometimes,  not  as  you  were 
wont  to  do,  but,  as  the  distant  and  devoted 
friend,  who  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  your 
excellences,  and  would  fly  from  the  uttermost 
quarters  of  the  globe  at  your  command.  In 
the  time  of  need  and  trouble  apply  to  me  with- 
out reluctance  ;  I  will  serve  you  faithfully. 
Your  beloved  image  shall  hover  near  me  ;  it  is 
enshrined  within  the  sanctuary  of  my  heart 
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....  one  kiss,  love  ....  one  more  last  fraternal 
embrace . . . .  " 

The  viscountess  pressed  her  clay-cold  lips  to 
nay  baming  forehead  ;  I  caught  her  in  my  arms 
once  more :  consciousness  had  forsaken  her.  .  .  . 
I  did  not  venture  to  remain  another  moment  in 
lier  presence,  for  the  trial  was  beyond  my  strength. 
1  could  not  sustain  its  continuance,  and  bas- 
oned from  the  spot,  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
^he  ordeal  we  both  had  passed  would  spare  us 
from  future  error  and  temptation.    Resigning 
myself  with  humility  to  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  Heaven,  I  breathed  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  future  happiness  and  preservation  of  the 
still  adored  Anastasia. 
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LoTe  bean  within  its  bretst  the  wery  g«rm 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  otberwiaol 

That  riolent  things  more  quickly  find  a  tenn 

Is  shewn  thro'  nature's  whole  analogies ; 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm  ?  |   -sXi. 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 

Lord  Byeoit,  I)*/**"- 


tft 
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She  gave  |       ^ 

In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard, 

And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward.  ^  'in 

She  read  his  tales,  his  taste  approved, 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  RMh^ 


Ainsi  cbaque  soleil  se  leve 
Temoin  de  nos  va'ux  iusenses  : 
Ainsi  toujours  son  cours  s'acheve 
Kn  entrainant,  comme  un  vain  r6ve, 
Nos  viEUx  de9us  et  dispers^'s. 

Madame  Aimablb  Ta 


Oh   the   following    morning  I  was  appris 
that  Lady  St.  Elme  had  quitted  Hastingi 
London.    Thus  we  separated,  and  the  dreanoi   ^ 
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passion  was  dispelled  for  ever.  No  farther  com- 
muoication  was  exchanged  between  us,  except 
a  few  short  but  explanatory  lines,  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  calculated  to 
relieve  Auastasia's  mind  from  farther  doubts  or 
misgivings  respecting  our  relative  position,  which 
she  received  at  the  moment  she  was  stepping 
into  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  rapidly 
away.    All  intercouiise  ceased  from  that  time, 

until but  anticipations  must  be  avoided. 

The  loss  of  her  society  was  a  severe  stroke ; 
but,  however  keenly  the  privation  might  be 
felt,  I  considered  the  blow  which  severed  us 
at  once  from  each  other,  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  peace, — to  our  salvation.  We  had  loved 
too  fondly  for  the  ardent  sentiment,  so  long 
subsisting  between  us,  to  subside  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  mere  friendship :  a  few 
short  days  would  not  suffice  to  uproot  the  habi- 
tual tenderness  of  years,  and  I  determined,  if 
not  to  forget  the  viscountess,  at  least  to  think 
of  her  less,  and  in  a  different  manner.  By 
leaving  Hastings,  she  had  acted  with  becoming 


o 


our  consanjj;iiinity  and  its  une 
very.  Any  casual  meeting  whi 
broDght  us  in  contact,  could  o 
with  pain  to  us  both ;  it  was  uti 
that  we  could  wish  to  8C«  eac 
events,  until  time  and  absence 
eradicated  every  vestige  of  that 
which  we  had  so  criminally  indu 
It  was  not  without  a  strugg 
relinquished  Anastasia ;  there  w 
irresolution,  of  hesitation,  whe 
myself  that  fresh  duties  were  it 
me ;  that  I  was  called  upon  to  t 
of  a  brother,  of  a  friend ;  that  ] 
tected  situation  claimed  my  gu 
although  society  consider  the 
monv  as  an  act  of  leeral  emancii 
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sach  and  similar  sophistries ;  indeed  St.  Elme 
could  only  be  viewed  as  the  tempter,  not  the 
monitor  of  his  wife ;  and  I  grieved  at  the  evi- 
dent perils  to  which  she  was  doubly  exposed 
by  her  husband*s  cruel  negligence  and  her  own 
levity.     Sometimes  I  contemplated  on  the  ex- 
pediency of   writing  to  her,  of  warning  her 
against  the  dangers  and  seductions  by  which 
she  was  surrounded ;  but  the  flow  of  confidence 
was  stopped  by  a  sense  of  shame  which  was 
insurmountable.    A  conviction  of  personal  un- 
worthiness  arrested  my  hand ;  the  pen  fell  from 
my  grasp  when  endeavouring  to  trace  the  lan- 
guage of  admonition.     Mine  was  not  the  arm 
that  could  shield  her  from  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sion,— mine  was  not  the  tongue  to  utter  the 
warnings  of  morality;  but  I  still  hoped  most 
fervently  that  the  lesson  we  had  both  expe- 
rienced, was  too  awful  in  itself  to  require  the 
support  of  precept :  I  felt  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  check    the  boldest  spirit  in  the  headlong 
career  of  vanity  and  destruction.    Thus  I  was 
hlled  into  security  by  the  soothing  delusions  of 


turn   to  the  sterile   duties  of  wedd€ 
umphant  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  alarming  increase  o(  Mrs. 
illness,  in  a  great  measure  directed 
tion  from  sentiments  of  a  persona 
became  uneasy  at   the    rapid  cha 
appearance,  and  remained  undecid 
propriety  of  leaving  Her  to  resume  i 
ment  in  London,  until  some  materit 
was  observable.     I  scarcely  knew  in 
ner  to  conciliate  my  duty  as  a  soi 
absolute    necessity    of    providing 
means  of  subsistence.    I  was*  howi 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy 
tion  by  my  mother  herself,  who  63 
wish  and  earnest  desire  that  I  shoo! 
reside  entirely  with  her;  a  propositi 
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^th  grief|  was  only  restored,  to  be  again  snatched 
irom  me  by  the  unrelenting  power  of  death. 

Month  after  month  glided  on  in  the  constant 
society  of  the  invalid,  whose  serenity  of  temper 
ifas  uneqaalled,  during  her  severe  and  increas- 
ing sufferings.      I  contrived  to  enliven  her  soli- 
tude with  many  of  those  nameless  but  ever- 
pleasing  attentions  which  emanate  from  sincere 
attachmenty  and  succeeded  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  in  soothing  the  pangs  of 
that  consuming  disease,  against  which,  science 
and  mortal  ingenuity  have  fruitlessly  exerted 
their  combined  skill.     Danger,  however,  was 
not  immediate,  and   I  eagerly  caught  at  the 
fidlacious  hopes  which  were  frequently  conveyed 
by  my  mother  s  physician,  who  (although  reco- 
very was    pronounced  impracticable)  assured 
me  that  care,  and  climate,  might  greatly  relieve 
and  prolong  the  valuable  existence  which  caus- 
ed me  so  much  anxiety. 

Oh  !  there  is  something  exquisite,  something 
divine,  in  the  gentle  interchange  of  love  between 
pareDt  and  child.    It  partakes  of  the  holy  de- 
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ments,  requesting  him  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  past  favours, 
as  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  Hastings 
under  existing  circumstances.  Thus  I  resumed 
my  former  pursuits,  contributing  at  the  same 
time  to  my  own  gratification  and  indepen- 
dence; for,  much  as  I  loved  my  mother,  I  could 
not  consent  to  remain  a  burden  upon  her,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  near  connection  subsist- 
ing between  us,  I  naturally  felt  averse  to  the 
thoughts  of  sharing  her  income  as  an  idler,  al- 
though I  might  feel  grateful  for  the  kindness 
die  was  at  all  times  ready  to  display. 

My  correspondence  with  Cleveland  had  some- 
what languished  during  the  last  few  months, 
not  from  the  slightest  diminution  of  regard,  but 
ham  a  reluctance  on  my  part  to  betray,  even  in 
oonfldenee  to  him,  the  degree  of  criminality  to 
which  my  intimacy  with  Anastasia  had  arrived  ; 
and  still  hesitated  in  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  informing  him  of  the  actual  situation  in  which 
We  stood  regarding  each  other.    After  mature 
deliberation,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  com- 

p  2 


devoting  myself  exclusively  to 
He  wrote  a  most  friendly 
epistle,  conveying   the    agree 
of  his  having  concluded  an 

Messrs. ,  which  appearec 

satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
tioned  Lord  St.  EIme*s  having  a 
market,  to  an  enormous  amoi 
Glenmore  being  the  principal 
constant  companion  in  every  i 
gacy.    It  was  generally  feared 
would  ultimately  prove  the  ruin 
nate  viscount,  whose   infatuati< 
pleasure  rendered  him  an  eai 
acute  selfishness  of  the  dissip 
mund  farther  added,  that  a  ren 
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fashionable  ascendancy,  —  the  reigning  belle, 
and  the  magnet  of  universal  attraction.    This 
intelligence  caused  me  some  inquietude;  and 
1    put  down  Cleveland's  letter,  with  unmixed 
aorrow  ;  a  pang  of  self-accusation  seemed  to 
penetrate  my  heart.     Poor  feeble-minded  Anas- 
t^sia!  she  was  unable  to  bear  up  against  the 
"horrent  of  fascinations  which  carried  her  away. 
X^he  spoiler,  too,  had  been,  and  had  devastated 
^lie  blooming  freshness  of  her  soul :  thai  de- 
stroyer was  . . .  her  brother !    The  key-stone  of 
iaitegrity  had  been  shaken ;  the  edifice  of  truth 
"^vas  undermined.     She  -had  been  brought  to 
^contemplate  the  possibility  of  wrong  without 
dread,  and  she  now  doubted  the  absolute  ne- 
c^essity  of  rectitude. 

At  Mrs.  Seymour's  urgent  request,  I  some- 
times  mixed  in  the  society  which  Hastings  af- 
forded, and  which  I  found  particularly  agree- 
able, and  suited  to  my  inclinations.  Miss  Vy- 
vian  had  introduced  me  to  her  venerable  guar- 
dian and  his  excellent  wife,  both  of  whom  I 
have  hitherto  omitted  to  describe. 


was  rather  in  consideration  of  his  wt 
ment,  than  from  any  possibility  of 
it  himself,  although  he  witnessed  t\ 
of  others  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
lated  mind.    His  wife  was  an  una£ 
like  woman,  partial  to  retirement,  b 
so  to  Emily,  whom  she  liked  to  br 
and  '^  chaperoned"  with  j  udgment  to 
balls  and  parties,  where  she  was  i 
great  favourite.    Mrs.  Herbert  seld< 
her  young  charge  witli  vigilance,  Ii 
cient  confidence  in  her  discretion  to 
with  a  proportionable  share  of  liber 
these  occasions  relinquished  her  n 
for  a  quiet  rubber,  which  she  contin 
with  uninterrupted  perseverance ;  ai 
of  separation  arrived,  when,re8ami] 
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U  withdrew  from  the  circle  of  which  her 

amiable  ward  had  formed  the  principal  ornament. 

Thus  I  had  fireqaent  opportunities  of  seeing 

Mias  Vyvian,  and  improving  her  acquaintance. 

ASy  mother  particularly  approved  both  my  visits 

^nd  attentions,  which  were  sanctioned  by  her 

moat  ardent  wishes  for  my  happiness.     Indeed, 

Smily  had  gained  an  imperceptible  influence 

over  feelings,  which   until  latterly  had  been 

^Ksorched  and  withered  by  the  burning  elements 

of  passioiiy  and  now  began  slowly  to  revive, 

*%3iider  the  refreshing  sweetness  of  rational  affec- 

%.ion.    She  was  endowed  with  a  disposition  truly 

calculated  to  endear  the  social  ties  of  domestic 

life,  and  although  she  was  too  young,  either  to 

lathom  or  comprehend  the  depth  of  her  own 

newly  awakened  sensibility,  yet  her  character 

gained  additional  interest  from  the  unconscious 

purity  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  nameless  de- 
tails of  a  progressive  courtship,  or  recount  the 
various  stages  of  incipient  attachment,  the  fre- 
quent walks,  the  rides,  and  drives,  the  boating 


and   the  suppressed  sigh, 
quent  vocabulary  of  love  wai 
ed  ;    whilst  every  hour  convi. 
cibly  of  Miss  Vyvian's  excell 
the  regard  she  long  had  inspii 
est  sentiments  of  affection  I  v 
feeling. 

No  longer  dazzled  by  the 
personal  beauty,  or  enthralled  1 
witcheries  of  accomplishment, 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  worth  c 
qualities,  and  to  exercise  a  cc 
£mily  was  formed  for  happin 
pretty  to  satisfy  the  most  ikf 
without  displaying  a  single  s 
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I  bad  ever  met  with.  Joined  to  a  high  sense  of 
rdigion,  she  evinced  generosity  and  elevation 
of  souls  with  a  disinterestedness  of  purpose 
which  effectually  raised  her  above  her  sex,  and 
•ubjugated  my  heart,  as  it  subdued  my  under- 
dtanding;  gradually  annihilating  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  true  love,  every  trace  of  the  fierce 
delirium  once  excited  by  the  seductive  perfec- 
^.ions  of  the  beautiful  Lady  St.  Elme. 

My  mother,  whose  opinion  I  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  often  hinted  that  a  matri- 
"iiioiiial  connection  with  Miss  Vyvian  would  be 
extremely  advantageous   on  many  accounts; 
^md    I   perceived  with  satisfaction,   that   the 
favoarable    idea    universally    entertained     of 
Emily's    disposition    and    acquirements,    had 
reached  Mrs.  Seymour  through  a  less  partial 
channel  than  myself;  but  although  I  had  many 
flattering  reasons  to  believe  that  she  was  in- 
clined to  encourage  my  addresses,  I  felt  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  occasion.      Much 
u  I  respected  and  loved  her,  I  literally  had 
nothing  to  offer.     My  obscurity,  my  poverty, 

p5 
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see,  —  to  know  Miss  Vyvian,  \va 
and  cherish  her ;  but  to  make  | 
was  a  piece  of  audacity  I  hardly 
contemplate;  and  I  went  on  fron 
in  the  routine  of  habit»  without  do 
important  step  which  I  felt  woul 
future  welfare  or  misery. 

My  mother,  at  this  period*  cc 
worldly  arrangements,  and  basto 
parative   competency,   by   settlinj 
fortune  upon  me.    This  emanated 
her  savings ; —  she  had  with  intui 
relinquished  the  very  handsome 
which  she  was  legally  entitled  as 
Sir  John  Neville,  and  merely  resi 
annuity  which  enabled  her  to  li 
and  lav  bv  a  Dortion,  which,  in 
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%  professionj  bat  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
share  with  an  elegant  girl  of  refined  ideas,  and 
iiftbtts  of  affluence.  Besides  which,  there  was  a 
9ii3l  greater  obstacle :  she  had  not  (to  my  know- 
ledge) been  informed  of  my  illegitimacy ;  —  to 
lier  I  was  still  Charles  Harcourt,  the  friend  of 
Mrs.  Seymour,  who  was  remaining  at  Hastings 
Cor  the  re«estaUishment  of  his  health,  which 
Siad  been  impaired  from  the  over  exertion  of 
^attending  the  death-bed  of  a  younger  brother. 

Many  and  painful  were  the  disclosures  re- 
quired ere  I  could  aspire  to  success.    I  feared 
^e  result, — and  questioned  if  the  high-minded 
ISmily  could  for  a  moment  regard  me,  if  ac- 
quainted with    the    misfortune   of  my  birth. 
Could  she  bring  herself  to  share  the  lot  of  a 
man  without  property  or  patronage, — without 
fiunily,  fortune,  or  weight  in  the  social  scale,  — 
who  had  struggled  hard  with  adversity  in  its 
most  degrading  form,  and  had  already  quaffed 
ansparin^y  from  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty  ? 

Despite  these    prudential  considerations,   I 
still  nourished  a  secret,  silent,  confidence  in  her 
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sincerity,  and  flattered  myself  that  the  pre- 
ference with  which  she  honoured  me,  might 
oTcrbalance  the  numerous  disadvantages  against 
which  I  was  compelled  to  contend.  I  watched 
her  assiduously,  with  a  sentiment  of  pain  that 
was  not  divested  of  a  certain  sweetness.  I 
perceived  a  gradual  change  in  her  deportment. 
She  was  no  longer  the  gay,  the  mirthful  crea* 
ture  she  once  had  been ;  the  transition  was 
remarkable.  For  on  Lady  St.  Elme's  immediate 
departure,  she  certainly  had  appeared  to  great 
advantage :  it  seemed  as  if  an  overpowering 
influence  had  been  withdrawn,  and  she  at  length 
shone  forth  in  her  native  colours. 

I  knew  not  to  what  charm  I  might  attribute 
the  radiant  smile,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  flushed 
cheek,  and  the  joyous  step.  She  was  the 
image  of  hope, — of  hope  such  as  the  young 
alone  can  cherish  before  they  have  experienced 
the  cold  breath  of  disappointment,  and  the 
hollowness  of  success.  But  the  bloom,  the 
elasticity  which  had  created  so  much  admira* 
tion,  visibly  faded  and  declined  ;  Emily  became 
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f^ntemplativey    abstracted,    almost   sorrowfaL 
A  pensive  shade  pervaded  her  words,  her  looks, 
her  actions ;  her  very  studies  assumed  a  melan- 
csholy  cast.    All  her  former  pursuits  were  in  a 
degree  abandoned ;  her  favourite  authors  were 
xieglected.     Emily  was  in  love.     Shakspeare, 
Scott,  and  the  didactic  poets  were  thrown  aside; 
^^hilst  H.  K.  White,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  L.  E.  L. 
^ere  eagerly  resorted  to.    Slie  was  romantic ; 
mnd  the  wild  coruscations  of  Victor  Hugo's 
eccentric  genius«  which  on  former  occasions  her 
good  sense  had  condemned  for  an  exaggerated 
sensibility,  were  now  perused  with  indulgence 
and  complacency.     But  above  all,  she  delighted 
io  the  tender  gloom  and  christian  meditations 
of  the  harmonious  De  la  Martine :   his  verse 
seemed  the  .very  echo  of  her  own  heart,  and 
always  graced  her  work-table.    Various  pages, 
and  the  most  approved  passages  were  marked 
by  her  pencil,  and  the  following  imitation,  evi- 
dently composed  by  Miss  Vyvian  herself,  fell 
into  my  hands  accidentally.     I  trust  the  fait 
authoress  will  forgive  the  larceny ;  but  it  was 


Th«»  brorzf  .sJ^'ImmI  tlirou^'h  tlu*  leafy  brake, 
rii»'  Nvorld  Mink  intit  swe^t  repose, 
As  tlj«'  bri<j:lit  stiir  of  eveninir  rose. 


p 


A  mild  but  solemn  roice  the  stilinesi  broke. 
An  aged  mmn  drew  nigh,  and  thos  he  apoke  : 
"  Father  of  hearen,  great,  eternal  Power  ! 
RaoeiTe  mj  prater,  as  with  the  dosing  hour 
Mj  soul  bows  down  before  thy  glorious  throne. 
And  with  repentance  wears  thine  altar  stone ; 
My  jonth  was  spent  in  futile  joys  ;  in  rain 
Mr  manhood  toiled  for  wealth  (that  useless  gsin) 
And  now  declining  age  can  only  see 
The  hopeless  past !  the  grare  1 !  eternity ! !  I 
Is  life  a  boon,  when  each  succeeding  year 
Revolving  brings  increase  of  worldly  care  ? 
Is  life  a  boon,  when  every  earthly  joy 
Eludes  the  g^raap,  or  is  but  to  destroy  1 
Is  life  a  boon,  when  all  we  lore  must  die. 
And  sinful  man  doubts  immortality  1 
When  all  our  sorrows,  hopes  and  inmost  fears 
Close  in  the  g^re,  that  yawns  for  human  tears." 

He  ceas'd ;  the  moon  shone  o*er  the  lake. 
The  breese  sisrh'd  through  the  leafy  brake. 
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Of  lUe,  the  WAlehfbl  Beiaph  liuger'd  uear, 
And  death's  sad  meesenger  was  also  there  ; 
Both  heard  the  sage,  both  met  his  wilder'd  sight, 
One  pensiTe,  dark,  the  other,  joyous  bright. 

"  Ungrateful  mortal,"  said  the  Source  of  Life  ; 
**  I  placed  thee  here,  —  what  means  this  endless  strife  1 
'Ve  call  on  death  —  Have  ye  forgot  the  days 
Of  youth,  of  hope,  the  brilliant  summer  rays 
Xn  which  ye  bssked  ;  and  manhood's  nobler  cares, — 
llie  kind  old  age  that  with  affection  shares 
llie  milder  pleasures  of  surrounding  youth  V 

"  Pause  there,"  said  death,  who  held  the  wand  of  truth, 
-And  leant  on  hope,  whilst  pointing  to  the  sky,  — 
'*'  *  Pause  there,  'tis  time  th'  ungrateful  man  should  die. 
Xn  me  ye  view  weak  mortals'  firmest  friend, 
"Their  dread  in  life,  but  constant  in  the  end : 
The  grere  ye  fear,^that  dark  mysterious  doom 
C^onceals  a  kingdom  in  the  christian's  tomb, — 
That  grave  alone  can  soothe  the  aching  breast,  — 
That  grave  alone  can  give  the  wand'rer  rest, — 
"That  g^ve  alone  can  succour  human  woes,  — - 
That  grave  alone  can  give  tlie  heart  repose  ; 
It  leads  to  immortality, — to  bliss  ! ! ! 
The  wonn  may  revel !  christian,  what  of  this  ? 
Discard  thy  clay ;  why  linger  to  repine  1 
Throw  off  the  dross,  —  mortal,  become  divine." 

The  sage  knelt  down,  —  one  prayer  to  heaven  address'd, 
Bow'd  his  meek  head,  and  found  eternal  rest. 

The  moon-beams  trembled  on  the  lake* 
The  breese  sigh'd  through  the  leafy  brake. 
The  world  sunk  into  sweet  repose, 
The  spirit  to  its  Maker  rose. 

Without  being  particularly  fine,  these  lines 
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pleased  me ;  they  appeared  to  breathe  a  spirit 
of  serioas  thoughtfulness,  even  a  religious  en* 
thusiasniy  which  could  hardly  be  expected  fmn 
one  so  young.  I  knew  Emily  possessed  the 
elements  of  deep  feeling;  and  that  exalted 
tenderness  of  disposition,  which  often  aocom- 
panies  strong  attachment,  was  only  dormant  in 
her  bosom,  merely  requiring  the  promethean 
touch  of  sympathy  to  expand  in  its  most  en- 
chanting fulness. 

,  Our  mutual  confidence  daily  increased.  I 
communicated  my  own  literary  productions  for 
her  inspection  ;  her  delicacy  of  taste  frequently 
refined  my  more  masculine  compositions;  it 
seemed  as  if  my  works  were  purified  under 
the  polish  of  her  censure,  and  glowed  with  the 
brightness  of  her  charming  imagination. 

We  often  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
morning  together ;  for  I  liked  to  construct  the 
web  of  fiction  under  her  influence,  which 
always  seemed  to  infuse  fresh  spirit  into  my 
occupation.  Sometimes  as  I  sat  reading,  writ* 
ing,  or  perhaps  commenting  on  the  unfinished 
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vmnoacript  before  me,  she  would  stay  at  ber 
sieedley  the  rich  embroidery  frame  affording  her 
email  and  nimble  fingers  ample  employment  for 
the  exercise  of  dexterity.  There  she  would  re- 
xnain  intently  occupied,  with  her  graceful  head 
1)ent  forward  in  a  beautiful  attitude  of  contempla- 
tion, seemingly  absorbed  in  the  important  com- 
binations of  silken  flowers,  wreathes,  posies, 
true-lovers'  knots ;  at  other  times  her  feminine 
industry  would  be  assiduously  directed  to  the 
snow-white  perfections  of  cambric  work,  with 
its  soft  satiny  raised  buds  and  blossoms,  inter* 
spersed  with  transparent  open  stitches  and  in- 
serted net,  in  which  most  intricate  branch  of 
female  handicraft,  she  evinced  persevering  in- 
genuity. Thus  I  became  tolerably  initiated  in 
the  arcana  of  the  boudoir,  and  took  the  favour- 
able opportunity  of  consulting  the  attentive 
sempstress  on  my  own  lucubrations,  treasuring 
ber  observations,  as  to  epithets,  terminations, — 
above  all,  catastrophies.  A  woman  knows  so 
wdl  how  it  aughi  to  end  I  men  may  write  better, 
but  women  feel  more ;  they  possess  an  intuitive 
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sentiment  of  the  pathetic,  which  our  sterner 
natures  are  denied.  A  woman  may  err  in 
judgment,  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  case* 
yet  they  never  fail  in  an  acute  perception  of 
what  in  music  is  called,  la  note  senuble^  or  in 
finding  the  secret  touch  which  awakens  the 
spring  of  feeling* 

Emily  was  a  gentle,  yet  a  masterly  critic ;  she 
was  gifted  with  a  clearness  of  judgment  sur- 
prising in  one  so  artless.  The  pure  taste  was 
free  alike  from  the  taints  of  mannerism  and  the 
epidemic  of  fashion.  She  never  estimated  a 
new  work  by  the  standard  of  established  autho- 
rity, but  by  the  infallible  test  of  natural  sen- 
sibility and  discrimination.  She  certainly  bad 
been  admirably  educated, — perhaps  not  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  accomplishment ;  for 
even  with  a  lover's  partiality,  I  have  already 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  not 
exactly  perfected  in  those  seductive  arts  which 
are  more  calculated  to  adorn  a  woman  for  the 
precincts  of  a  harem,  than  to  steel  her  mind  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  domestic  life  with 
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becoming  energy.  She  was  superior  to  the 
erery-day  accomplishments  of  a  boarding 
school;  she  was  essentially  rational,  and  pos- 
sessed those  high  qualifications,  which,  though 
not  always  called  into  action  by  the  minor 
course  of  events,  are  nevertheless  required  to 
bear  up  against  the  various  trials  allotted  to  the 
best  and  wisest.  Convinced  by  close  observa- 
tion, that  her  noble  and  generous  disposition 
had  sufficiently  developed  itself,  to  satisfy  the 
misgivings  I  had  harboured  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  sentiment  she  manifested,  I  prepared  to 
make  a  candid  statement  of  my  whole  situation, 
and  the  avowal  of  my  ardent  affection.  Knowing 
that  she  was  fully  apprised  of  my  poverty,  I 
trusted  that  the  encouragement  I  had  received 
would  be  sufficient  testimony  of  her  high- 
mindedness,  and  that  she  might  be  induced  to 
look  over  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  my 
origin,  as  I  had  often  remarked,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  rank  and  prosperity  appeared  to 
have  but  little  weight  in  her  estimation. 
Thus    nerved   for  the  issue,  I  resolved   to 
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trifle  no  more  with  a  heart  I  longed  to  claim 
by  the  nearest  of  ties^ — to  risk  the  declaration 
of  my  love^  and  request  permission  to  address 
Mr.  Herbert  in  form,  to  whom  I  resolved  to 
confide  every  circumstance  concerning  myself 
with  the  utmost  candour;  thus  appearing  in  an 
honourable,  if  not  an  advantageous  light. 

With  the  firm  determination  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  conclusion,  I  resolved  on  joining 
an  evening  party  given  by  Mrs.  Herbert,  on 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Vyvian's  birth-day.  My 
mother  was  somewhat  better,  and  was  in  the 
drawing-room  when  I  descended  from  the  mi- 
nutiaB  of  the  toilet  She  kihdly  nodded  maternal 
approbation  as  she  sprinkled  my  handkerchief 
with  her  own  favourite  extrait  de  millejleurs. 

I  remained  for  some  moments  converging 
with  her,  and  ventured  to  hint  my  intentions, 
and  the  hopes  on  which  I  rested.  She  listened 
attentively,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  a 
sweet  but  doubtful  expression  of  countenance ; 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  observed,  ^'  Be  not  too 
sanguine." 
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I  wished  her  farewell,  and  in  retam  received 
anawnrance  ofher  best  wishes^  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  festivity. 

It  was  rather  late  when  I  entered  the 
principal  apartment^  which  was  considerably 
crowded^  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating the  dense  mass  of  well-dressed  people 
that  encumbered  the  door  and  communications 
between  the  rooms.  At  last  I  discovered  Mrs. 
Herbert,  surrounded  with  a  host  of  visitors. 
She  kindly  described  the  direction  in  which  I 
was  likely  to  find  Miss  Vyvian,  and  obeying 
the  suggestion,  I  soon  beheld  the  object  of  my 
search.  She  was  engaged  in  earnest  and  agi- 
tated conversation   with the   Earl  of 

Glenmore ! 

Her  expressive  face  was  pale  as  monumental 
marble ;  her  large  speaking  eyes  were  raised  in 
doubtful .  investigation  towards  his  lordship, 
whose  cold  sarcastic  glance  fell ...  on  me !  I 
returned  his  gaze  fiercely ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  remain  another  minute  in  the  assembly. 
I  felt  as  if  every  tongue  was  ready  to  accuse 
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me^ — as  if  every  hand  was  pointed  in  scorn,  and 
every  look  was  one  of  scrutiny  and  contempt 
I  retired  instantly,  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter 
disappointment  and  additional  mortification. 
I  slept  not  during  the  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  a  private 
messenger,  of  which  I  offer  a  faithful  transcript : 

'*  Sir, 
**  I  have  been  informed  by  public  report,  and 
various  animadversions,  that  you  are  presuming 
to  pay  your  addresses  to  Miss  Vyvian,  who  is 
my  cousin  by  birth,  and  to  whom  I  am  nomi- 
nated guardian  conjointly  with  Mr.  Herbert. 
In  that  capacity  I  now  request  that  you  will 
forthwith  desist  from  your  intrusive  attentions, 
to  which  neither  of  her  legal  protectors  will  ever 
be  induced  to  give  consent.  I  have  issued  my 
peremptory  commands  (which  will  be  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  friendly  exertions  of  my  colleague) 
that  my  ward  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
impertinent  familiarity  of  a  base-born  adven- 
turer.    In  future,  your  visits  to  Miss  Vyvian 
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will  be  saperfluous,  and  declined  accordingly^ 
in  compliance  with  the  strict  injunctions  of 

''Glenmore." 


4t 


HaaHngt,  182—." 


I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  nnlooked  for 
eommunication.  Emily, — the  amiable,  the  gen- 
tle Emily,  was  the  relative,  the  ward  of  Augus- 
tus !  My  happiness  was  dependent  on  the  will 
or  rather  the  caprice  of  my  cruel  foe !  I  was 
completely  in  his  clutches;  but  the  natural 
surprise  elicited  by  this  unexpected  discovery 
was  soon  merged  in  feelings  of  a  different 
sort.  The  cutting  insolence  of  this  detestable 
epistle  roused  sentiments  of  indignation,  which 
had  been  successfully  combated  during  my 
stay  with  Mrs.  Seymour.  The  first  impulse 
of  outraged  honour,  was  to  seek  redress,  the 
only  redress  that  could  allay  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance within  me;  but  on  deliberation*  my 
better  reason  proved  the  inexpediency  of  such 
a  measure,  which  was  neither  calculated  to 
advance  me  in  the  opinion  of  others,  nor  in  the 
affections  of  Emily. 
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The  Earl  of  GleDinore»  her  relative  and  lasv 
fill  guardian^  in  thus  prohibiting  all  intimaey 
and  ac^aintance  between  us,  was  ostensibly 
fulfilling  the  strict  obligations  imposed  by  hi 
responsible  situation ;  and  in 'so  doing,  be 
supported  not  only  by  prejudices,  but  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  He  was  authorized^  ot  I 
should  say,  enjoined  by  law  to  exert  his  prero* 
gative  in  the  protection  of  his  ward ;  and  the 
invidious  motives  which  really  actuated  bia 
conduct,  were  completely  screened  by  circum* 
stances  from  public  observation.  It  is  impossi* 
ble  to  paint  the  growing  anguish  of  soul  with 
which  I  viewed  my  actual  position,  and  the 
clouded  future.  Foiled  in  my  dearest  hopes* 
crushed  in  the  very  sight  of  the  woman  in 
whose  estimation  I  had  sought  to  raise  myself, 
I  execrated  Glenmore  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart ;  I  hated  him  with  redoubled  virulence, 
for  the  very  reason  that  was  hkely  to  render  his 
interference  the  more  plausible.  Hitherto,  his 
injuries  had  been  the  evident  result  of  undis- 
guised  animosity;    but   in    this    instance   he 
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appeared  to  adtrantagey  as  the  champion  of  au 
innoeent  girl»  the  bold  defender  of  her  mdepea* 
denoe,  stepping  forward  most  opportunely  to 
repel  the  insidious  designs  of  an  artful  and 
penniless  adventurer.  I  knew,  I  fully  appre- 
ciated the  rancour  of  his  enmity;  but  others 
did  not,  and  gave  him  credit  for  a  consistency^ 
of  which,  on  my  conscience,  I  believed  him  to 
be  incapable.  Thus  the  unfortunate  combina* 
tioQ  of  facts  which  precluded  my  calling  upon 
him  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentleman, 
produced  a  consequent  reaction  in  my  mind. 

Had  Augustus  really  shown  himself  in  all 
the  naked  malevolence  of  purpose, — ^had  I  been 
aUe  to  challenge  him,  to  measure  arms  with 
him,  to  contend  inch  by  inch,  to  brand  him 
with  the  stamp  of  his  own  villany  in  the  face 
of  society,  I  should  have  suffered  less.  The 
whelming  torrent  of  anger,  of  concentrated  hatred 
would  have  had  vent,  and  my  bursting  soul  have 
found  relief.  But  to  endure — silently,  placidly, 
to  endure  the  blow  levelled  at  me,  the  barbed 

VOL.  i;  Q 
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arrow  of  coDtempt  imnkUiig  in  tbe  wound  it 
had  inflicted^  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Poverty,  forrow»  and  constant  bunulialion, 
I  had  calmly  submitted  to:  f^Uosoi^y  had 
enabled  me  to  support  my  personal  dignity 
under  these  dispensationa ;  bnt  to  bow  meeUy 
under  the  accumulated  insults  of  Lord  Glemoom, 
was  beyond  my  forbearance ;  —  insults,  too^ 
which  received  fresh  poignancy  from  the  ei^ 
venomed  source  whence  they  flowed.  It  was» 
however,  quite  manifest  that  until  Miss  Vyvian 
attained  her  majority,  every  prospect,  even  of 
seeing  or  speaking  to  her,  must  be  abandoned. 
I  could  not  descend  to  the  mean,  skulking  sub* 
terfuge  of  a  clandestine  lover ;  I  could  not  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  youth  and  partiality 
of  the  interesting  Emily*  I  loved  her  too  rer 
verently  to  harbour  such  unworthy  thoughts^ 
and  conceived  that  I  should  deserve  to  selio^ 
quish  every  claim  upon  tbe  noble  heart  I  soug^ 
to  win,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  either  pio* 
mise  or  engagement,  until  her  maturcxi  judgr 
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aient  and  legal  emancipatiou  allowed   her  to 
make  an  unlHasfied  selection. 

Totemain  at  HastiDgs  under  such  trying  oir* 
enmsfeancee  was  impossible;  and^  however  I 
aigfat  regret  the  Ticinitj  of  Emily*  and  thereby 
forfeit  the  distant  possibility  of  meeting  her* 
yet  I  oonid  not  calmly  consign  myself  to  obloqey 
sod  insnlt;  and  determined  on  quitting  the 
phce  without  hesitation  or  delay:  although 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  harassing 
ay  mother^s  feelings  by  detailing  the  events 
under -which  I  smarted,  I,  nevertheless*  resolved 
on  inducing  her  to  accompany  my  retreat. 
Indeed,  she  had  rendered  the  task  more  easy 
by  firequently  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  the 
classic  land  of  Italy,  believing  that  the  change 
from  an  insulated  to  a  continental  situation 
would  prove  beneficial  to  her  declining  health. 
It,  therefore,  remained  with  me  to  direct  her 
wishes  once  more  to  the  point  in  question, 
skilfully  concealing  the  grief  of  disappointment 
which  oppressed  me. 
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I  succeeded  in  my  endeayoiirs; — nosooDer 
delicately  hinting  the  failure  of  my  hopes  with 
Miss  Vyvian,  and  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
our  speedy  removal  from  Hastings,  than  she 
eagerly  caught  the  proposed  plan,  observing 
with  her  usual  considerate  kindness,  that  her 
sole  motive  in  remaining  so  long  stationary, 
had  been  the  fear  of  distressing  and  thwarting 
my  views  with  respect  to  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. This  welcome  intelligence  sufficed:  I  lost 
not  another  moment  in  expediting  the  necessary 
preparations  for  our  immediate  departure. 
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Wkh  thee  my  baik  111  switdy  go, 
Atkwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thon  beazeat  me  to, 
So  not  again  to  mine. 

Lord  Btron,  ChUde  Harold* 

Poortant  j'aime  une  rive 
Od  jamais  des  hirers 
Le  Boofle  froid  n'arrire 
Par  des  vitnmz  ooTerts. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Man,  by  the  battle's  honr  immortalised. 
May  fall,  yet  leaves  his  name  to  living  song, 
Bnt  of  forsaken  woman's  countless  tears 
What  recks  the  after  world  1 

Th€  Jphigenia  of  Gostms. 

Our  arrangements  were  soon  completed;  but 
previous  to  quitting  Hastings,  I  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  Miss  Vy  vian : 

^I  know  not  in  what  language  to  address 
you^  Emily !  I  did  venture  to  love»  to  hope ! 
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but  a  power  from  whose  authority  there  is  no 
appeal  at  present,  has  bade  me  to  despair.  I 
ask  nothing  of  you,  Emily^  having  already  pre- 
samed  too  far.  The  portionless,  iUegitimate 
Harcourt  could  not  dare  to  pour  forth  the  ardour 
of  his  soul ;  yet^  Emily,  I  did  love  you  truly, 
and  if  I  had  worlds  to  share  with  you  I  should 
be  proud  to  lay  them  at  your  feet,  t  had  ikk 
thing  but  the  purest  affection  to  offer,  and  until 
now  I  never  ventured  to  reveal  the  sentiment 
you  inspired. 

''I  am  commanded  to  desist  from  seeing  you; 
and  by  obeying  this  cruel  prohibitioa  I  relin- 
quish the  only  pleasure  of  existence. 

''  You  will  hear  my  name  branded  with  con- 
tumely, and  my  misfortunes  canvassed  with 
harshness.  Condemn  me  not,  Emily,  but  think 
kindly  of  one,  who  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.  "Charles  Harcoubt.^ 

"  Hmtingi,  182 — " 

I  waited  day  after  day,  still  nourishing  a  last 
lingering  hope  that  Emily  might  send  me  an 
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answer,  expressiTe  of  her  sentiments.  In  vain  I 
watched  with  the  impatient  vigilance  and  fond 
self-delusion  of  a  man,  who  feels  that  he  has 
risked  bis  last  chance.  I  could  not  accuse  Miss 
Vyvian  of  caprice,  but  sometimes  feared  that  I 
had  been  led  to  place  too  favourable  a  construe* 
tion  on  her  condescensions.  Her  present  silence 
forbade  farther  correspondence.  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  leave  England  without  the  sad 
satisfaction  of  knowing  her  feelings  and  future 
determination  in  my  regard,  or  receiving  a  sin* 
gle  token  of  that  friendship  I  had  prized  beyond 
all  things. 

I  bade  adieu  to  Hastings  with  deep  regret 
Its  localities  were  associated  with  delightful  and 
touching  recollections.  We  proceeded  to  Lon* 
don,  where  we  remained  but  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  settle  our  affairs.  Cleveland  was  gone 
into  Devonshire,  — indeed  it  was  a  time  of  the 
year^  when  the  great  capital  is  supposed  to  be 
deserted,  by  its  more  fashionable  inhabitants ; 
so  we  were  spared  the  pain  of  meeting  ac- 
quaintance. 
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In  these  days  of  steam  and  macadamised 
roads,  a  journey  by  land  or  water  affords  little 
interest;  and  mine  was  embittered  by  ciroum* 
stances  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  places  and  people 
met  ray  outward  s^se,  but  nothing  conveyed  a 
distinct  impression  to  my  brain.  Memory  held 
despotic  sway,  and  allowed  no  new.  image  to 
intrude  on  the  shrine  consecrated  to  the  teool* 
lection  of  Emily. 

The  green  fields  and  white  cliffs  of  England 
disappeared  from  my  view,  and  the  waving 
corn-fields,  and  rich  vineyards  of  France  burst 
in  thick  luxuriance  upon  me,*— both  were 
unheeded.  My  heart  prayed  on  itself;  I 
was  an  outcast  from  home,  and  a  stranger 
abroad. 

We  travelled  on  by  slow  and  easy  stages^  to 
the  garden  of  the  south,  through  the  valleys 
and  over  the  mountains,  by  the  stupendous 
glacier,  and  rumbling  avalanche.  Alike,  we 
viewed  the  alpine  snows,  and  alpine  verdure: 
we  floated  on  the  lakes,  we  ^lept  in  the  chalets» 
^nd  we  both  began  to  feel  that  benefit  which 
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ioeoinotioD  is  sure  to  coofer,  ewtn  on  the  deep- 
seated  sorrowa  of  the  mind. 

We  entered  Italy  by  the  passage  of  the  Sim- 
]doD,  with  the  inteotioQ  of  wintering  in  Naples. 
As  I  do  not  intend  writing  eitiier  a  tonr  or 
a  joornaly  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  minute 
descriptions  of  the  various  objects  of  interesting 
remark  that  attracted  onr  notice.  To  my  per^ 
aonal  annoyance^  we  punctually  went  through 
the  regular  evolutions  of  sight-seeing  in  a 
most  wearisome  routine,  under  the  especial 
convoy  of  the  most  tedious  of  all  ciceroni* 
How  I  loathed  the  sickening  monotony  of  each 
succeeding  day !  The  aspect  of  beauty  may  be 
obscured,  by  an  injudicious  association.  What 
an  immense  quantity  of  trash  has  been  written 
about  the  blue  skies  of  Italy !  no  other  given 
spot  on  the  globe  has  ever  furnished  so  copious 
a  supply  of  well-printed,  hot^pressed  ''octavos/' 
If  the  remote  inhabitants  of  other  climes  re* 
main  ignorant  of  its  present  and  past  excellen* 
ces,  it  must  be  their  own  fault ;  there  are  books 
enough  on  the  subject;  yet  how  little  either 
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the  glorious  sttblimities  of  nature  or  the  lri«- 
umphant  perfection .  of  art,  are  fell  or  appea* 
ciated  by  the  aeribUing  Totariea  of  twadcHe  I 
They  see,  they  write ;  bai  Aey  do  not  eompve* 
hend  the  vast  intensity  of  sentiment  that  a 
residence  in  Italy  most  inspiie* 

Fkvenee  detained  us  some  time :  ray  mother'a 
refined  taste  foand  ample  scope  fior  improvenuMt 
and  observation ;  whilst  on  the  coBtraryy  my 
tortured  mind  took  no  part  ia  the  brigkl  scenes 
arennd  me*  I  fdt  bnt  little  gratification  in  the 
contemplation  of  statues^  pictures,  and  palaces^ 
which  never  yet  could  cahn  the  fierce  tumult  of 
an  sgitated  mind.  The  works  of  God>  the 
sublimities  of  nature  abne,  have  the  sacred 
privilege  of  soothing  human  afflictioD;  the 
creations  of  man,  the  creations  of  genkis,  how* 
ever  exquisite,  fail  to  touch  the  secret  SfMring  of 
rooted  griefs  The  artist  is  an  ephemeral  being 
like  ourselves ;  the  produce  of  his  ingenuity  is 
equally  perishable,,  and  crumbles  under  the 
iron  hand  of  time ;  but  the  wild  foaming  oeeaik» 
the  primeval  rocks   that  bid  defiance  to  its 
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bounding  waves^  may  speak  to  the  sool  a  Ian* 
guage  of  heavenly  consolation  and  peace,  by 
miaing  our  thoughts  to  a  more  expanded  sphere 
than  our  own  aetual  e3d8tence. 

Rome  I  found  more  congenial  to  my  feelings ; 
-^be  ruins  of  other  days,  the  dust  of  ages,  the 
mouldering  temples  once  consecrated  to  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  a  heathen  creed, -^now 
extirpated  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
rdics  of  former  d3fnastie8»  of  emperors,  kings 
and  patriots,  were  in  accordance  with  the  sombre 
colour  of  my  ideas.  No  where  is  hvman  insta- 
bility more  conspicuous,  than  among  the  ruins  of 
its  former  grandeur;  those  arches,  pillars  and 
pyramids,  erected  to  commemorate  the  occur- 
rence of  events  which  might  otherwise  be 
qaestioned,  and  whose  influence  on  the  destiny 
of  mankind  is  no  longer  appreciated,  or 
scarcely  remembered. 

We  arrived  at  Naples  about  the  commence*, 
ment  of  the  camiva],  and  revived  on  reosaiiK 
iog  there  until  the  ensuing  spring  should  allaw 
of  our  penetrating  the  valley  of  Tyred,  which 
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as  yet  has  not  been  profaned  by  the  incursions 
of  general  travellers.  Tyrol  retains  its  pristine 
freshness ;  and  from  its  topographical  position 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  every-day  tourists. 

I  had  several  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
principal  families  in  Naples.  One^  amongst 
others,  to  the  Count  Delia ....  which  had  been 
kindly  forwarded  by  the  Clevelands.  We  weie 
invited  forthwith.  My  mother,  as  usuaU  de- 
clined entering  into  any  species  of  gaiety ;  but 
as  Edmund  mentioned  the  count  as  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  his  father^  I  could  scarcely  refuse 
the  proffered  civility  ;  besides,  I  was  anxious  to 
observe  the  manners  of  the  Italians,  in  their 
own  houses.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. La  Contessa  received  company  every 
week  ;  her  conversaziones  were  delightfully 
pleasant,  and  to  them  I  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  most  graciously  welcomed.  However,  be- 
yond these  evenings  set  apart  for  social  inters 
course,  I  never  penetrated  into  the  domestic 
circles. 
.  Naples  suited  my  melancholy  humour.  Thera 
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was  a  constant  movement  and  excitement  in 
the  rumbling  Tolcano,  a  mysterious  grandeur 
that  philosophers  may  sdve^  but  will  always 
iftrike  awe,  even  to  an  unreflective  mind.  It  is 
astrange  and  fearful  sight  to  observe  the  great 
nmovator  of  nature  at  its  work, — to  be,  as  it 
were,  in  th^  vast  laboratory,  and  watch  the 
throes  and  struggles  which  give  birth  to  new 
elements.  It  shows  the  evanescence  of  worldly 
things,  and  worldly  interests,  worldly  passions, 
and  worldly  affections.  We  pass  like  ephe- 
meral beings,  and  the  stupendous  fabric  we 
inhabit,  still  continues  the  endless  travail  of 
reproduction. 

Vesuvius  is  a  type  of  the  great  changes  that 
work  throughout  the  universe!  the  subterra- 
nean cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
the  fruitful  plantations,  already  flourishing  on 
their  ruins,  is  but  the  diminished  representation 
of  the  abyss  of  time  that  swallows  empires  and 
produces  worlds ! 

The  winter  was  now  fast  resolving  into 
spring,  and  I  began  to  participate  in  the  plea- 
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sures  Naples  afforded.  My  spirits  bad  ia  a 
dsgtea  recoyered  their  toae ;  aad,  althou^  fiur 
Aott  happy,  at  least,  I  was  not  unsocial  .of 
monose.*  The  circle  generally  asaemUed  ia  tbe 
salooaofCoantDella-*-*^  was  particiilarly  agrees 
able  and  suited  to  my  taste.  I  usually  attended 
the  weekly  reunions  of  the  Coatessa,  whem  i 
fimad  tfefioed  conversation  on  interesting  topical 
frequently  dtfersified  by  masic^  or  e?endanciQgi 
aa  the  season,  and  weather  permitted.  On  one 
of  those  ooeasionsy  my  attention  was  accideatally. 
attracted  by  the  observations  of  a  gentleouus 
deeply  engaged  in  radier  a  loud  aad  energetio 
discussion,  the  subject  of  which  was  tbe  rd^ 
gious  vocation  of  a  lady  about  to  take  the  veil 
at  the  cdebmted  convent  del  Amiunztata  on  tbe 
fidlowing  afdemooa. 

Never  having  witnessed  such  a  ceremony,  I 
addressed  him  requesting  to  know  the  hour  alt 
which  it  would  tdke  place.  He  re]:4ied  politely  to 
my  question,  adding,  that  Signora  Olympia  was 
youngi.  beautiful,  and  accomplished^  that  the 
was  perfectly  voluntary  on  her  part,-— 
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iiflbecl,  her  friends  and  relatives  bad  strennoiisly: 
opposed  it  for  a  length  of  time.  I  was  canons 
t&  know  the  reason  of  her  embracing  a  monastic 
life,  aad  testified  m j  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  particnlars  of  her  history,  being  confident  it 
most  be  interesting. 

My  Neapolitan  friend  seemed  willing  to 
oblige  me^  and  began  by  observing^  in  the  fifst 
plse^  thai  he  was  a  friend  to  the  kdy  in  qnes* 
tioB,«--not  to  say  a  sincere  admirer  of  her  talento 
and  virtues.  ^  She  is/'  continued  he,  ''  lovely 
beyond  expression;  at  least,  Ae  was  so;  fov 
when  last  I  saw  her,  grief  had  wasted  her  fona^ 
aad  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  beauty ;  yet  still 
tbers  was  a  charm  in  her  melancholy.  What 
she  lost  in  brilliancy  was  scaNsely  perceived, 
such  was  the  powerful  interest  she  inspired. 
I  have  seen  her,  Signor,  courted,  followed,  ap» 
pleaded,  iddized;  she  possessed  the  talent  of 
improvisation  to  the  highest  degree.  Amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  this  extraordinary 
gift  is  rarely  cultivated,  but  with  us- it  is  highly 
prised;  the  t^minations  in  oar  language  are 
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harmonious ;  many  are  eTon  similar.  Eaphony 
is  seductive  to  a  musical  ear»  and  the  waimlh  of 
our  southern  imaginations  leads  us  to  the  higher 
regions  of  poetry.  But/'  said  he* ''  I  am  digfeat*' 
ing,  and  you  are  impatient  to  hear  Olympia'a 
story. 

''About  three  years  ago,  a  young  Russian 
officer  visited  Naples;  he  was  introduced  to 
Olympia  in  this  very  apartment ;  I  was  present 
at  the  time ;  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Count  Delia  .  • « I  never  shall  forget  his  asto-^ 
nishment  on  hearing  her  recite  some  lines  on 
Greece;  she  was  peculiarly  graceful,  and  I 
suppose  the  Russian  never  beheld  such  lov^ 
liness  before.  Besides^  she  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  a  northern  beauty , — she  was  all  soul,  all  in- 
tellect ;  no  insipid  smiles  or  unmeaning  phrases* 
Her  complexion  was  darkened  with  the  Italian 
sun,  but  then  there  was  a  fine  rich  glow  that 
sometimes  mantled  on  her  cheek,  far,  far  pre- 
ferable to  all  the   alabaster  beauties  in  the 

world Pardon  me.  Signer,  if  I  am  carried. 

beyond  bounds  in  my  description  of  the  angelic 
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Olympia*  I  was  myself  one  of  her  oumeroas 
admirers ;  my  warmth  is,  I  hope  excusable. 
'^'The  youn^  Rassian,  whose  name  was 
Cariowitz,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and  well  he  might  He  visited  at  her  father's 
house,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
her ;  she  was  not  blind  to  his  merit,  which  was 
very  great,  though  he  was  a  Russian;  yet  I 
often  wondered  at  Olympia  preferring  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair  haired  foreigner  to  an  Italian,  who 
must  have  naturally  more  advantages,  and  be 
in  every  sense  more  captivating  in  manners, 
than  the  cold,  reserved,  and  straight-laced 
Muscovite;  for  you  must  know.  Signer  Inglese, 
he  always  affected  to  wear  his  uniform. 

**  Well,  then,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  she 
received  bis  addresses,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  half  so  flattering  as  the  attentions  of  her  own 
countryman,  for  instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
her  in  public,  he  used  to  stand  leaning  on  his 
sword,  in  some  distant  part  of  the  chamber, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her  (for  he  seldom  deigned  to 
cast  a  single  glance  on  any  one  else),  whilst 
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every  other  man  in  the  room  was  endeaTounng 
to  pleiiee  the  Signora  with  their  aseidiutiea. 

'*  The  Neapolitan  ladies  admired  Garkywitsf  at 
fifst^  bnt  he  was  too  cold  for  tliem ;  so  tbey 
ended  by  calling  him  an  ictde,  and  tbeo»  a 
Russian  bear^  because  he  used  to  wieara  aiag^ 
nificent  ftir  cloak,  which  they  all  coveted ;  but 
he  was  so  ungallant  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  M 
their  various  bints,  and  secretly  presented  it  to 
Olympia,  who  had  not  even  expressed  a  wish 
for  it 

**  One  evening  the  Russian  and  the  Signoft 
were  leaning  on  the  terrace,  talking  of  love  and 
sentimenty  gazing  at  the  moon,  which  was  rising 
above  the  promontory,  just  as  you  see  it  now, 
Signor,  from  this  balcony:  Carlowitz  held 
Olympiads  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the 
other  he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  our  justly- 
celebrated  bay.  The  face  of  nature  was  cahn 
and  serene ;  the  moonbeams  sported  cm  the  rip- 
pling waves ;  now  and  then  the  sound  of  a  dis^- 
tantlute  stole  gently  on  the  senses ;  nothing  but 
the  softest  music  interrupted  the  magio  sltU* 
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i)MS.  It  was  an  hoar  consecrated  to  love  and 
eonstancgr.  As  the  Signora  and  Carlowitz  were 
tiiiis  engaged,  a  messenger  arrived  with  ofildal 
despatches^  ordering  him  to  join  bis  regimenty 
which  was  marching  direotly  towards  the  Turk** 
isb  frontier.  Oljrmpia  fainted  in  his  arms.  He 
eoAsigiied  her  to  her  parents,  and  taking  one 
fend,  last  embrace,  quitted  Naples. 

'*  The  tender  Olympiafelt  his  absence  keenly. 
Those  hours  she  had  formerly  passed  in  com- 
pany, were  now  spent  in  solitude.  She  occa- 
sionaUy  heard  from  him,  but  still  that  even  in- 
creased her  uneasiness.  She  dedicated  whole 
days  to  prayer :  in  the  silence  of  night  she  kndt 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  impkiring  Heaven  for 
his  safety. 

'^  Of  a  fervent  and  enthusiastic  disposition,  she 
became  the  victim  of  superstition.  A  thousand 
dark  forebodings  hovered  round  her ...  At 
length  the  dreadful  news  came  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  nobler  faculties  of  her  mind. 
Qbristianity  was  triumphant ;  Russia  had  con- 
queied ;  but  Carlowitz  bad  fallen  . . . ." 
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I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  twinkling  in  my 
friend's  dark  eye ;  but  he  dashed  it  away,  and 
cohtinued  :  **  I  never  saw  the  Signora  but  once 
since  that  eyent,  which  laid  waste  her  warm 
and  ardent  heart.  As  a  friend  I  gained  admis* 
Bioia  to  her  presence  a  few  months  ago ;  she  was 
then  preparing  for  the  noviciate.  I  found  her 
alone :  she  rose  at  my  entrance^  and  said  with  a 
faint,  very  faint  smile,  '  You  are  come  to  see 
me :  it  is  kind  of  you  ;  but  I  do  not  like  coni- 
pany,  having  a  companion  here.' 

*'  She  showed  me  the  Russian's  picture,  which 
she  had  sketched  from  memory.  As  I  gazed 
on  the  likeness,  I  could  not  help  looking  towards 
herself.  How  she  was  altered !  her  cheek  wan ; 
and  her  long  dark  tresses  which  she  was  wont  to 
take  such  pride  in,  fell  loose  on  her  shoulders; 
there  was  a  touching  melancholy  in  her  look 
that  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  could  not  speak : 
I  really  felt  too  much. 

***  In  a  few  months/ said  she,  'I  intend  taking 
the  veil,  and  bid  the  gay  delusive  world  farewell 
for  ever.   I  once  courted  its  smiles ;  I  once  loved 
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the  world ;  but,  oh !  how  changed/  added  she, 
potting  her  band  to  her  heart  '  My  hopes  are 
now  all  centred  in  heaven.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  world  possessed  every  attraction ;  but 
the  £edry  illusions  are  fled;  my  happiness  is 
wrecked,  he  is  gone' and  she  cast  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  upwards.  I  observed  the  silent  tear 
steal  down  her  pensive  cheek, — *  but/  said  she^ 
'  we  shall  meet  again ;  the  time  is  not  far  di»- 
tant^ — I  fee]  it,  I  know  it, — I  shall  soon,  very 
soon,  rejoin  my  beloved  in  the  grave !' 

''  Pardon  me,  signer ;  I  fear  I  tire  you,"  said 
my  Italian  friend.  *'  This  is  a  sad  gloomy  tale : 
you  know  it  now,  and  if  disposed  to  accompany 
me  to  the  church  of  the  convent  Del  Annunziaia, 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  you.'* 

Powerfully  interested  in  the  fate  of  Olympia, 
I  was  anxious  to  behold  the  young  and  lovely 
woman,  who  was  going  to  consign  herself  to  a 
living  death. 

I  accompanied  the  signor,  and  entered  the 
church  just  as  the  vespers  had  concluded*  It 
was  already  crowded  to  excess :  all  the  friends 
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and  idalioiis  of  Olympia  were  there.  I  piaoed 
myadf  at  near  the  altar  as  I  oonld,  and  dently 
awaited  the  ceremony ;  I  did  not  remain  long  in 
tnepenae.  The  dmpery  which  concealed  Ae 
nans  from  public  view  was  drawn  aside,  and  I 
bdield  her  arrayed  in  a  bridal  dress  of  sorpass* 
ing  spkndoar.    Need  I  add  that  she  was  bean* 

tifol  beyond  description I  heard  her  pm* 

nonnce  the  irrevocable  vow  .  •  •  •  and  die  world 
closed  on  her  for  ever! 

The  crowd  dispersed :  I  lingered  in  the 
chnrcb  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell  deeper 
on  the  tesselated  pavement^  and  the  arcades, 
lost  in  perspective,  were  only  seen  through  tfie 
dim  medium  of  twilight  The  sun  had  long 
ceased  to  project  his  golden  rays  on  the  painted 
windows,  whose  variegated  glass,  cast  no  pris- 
matic reflections  on  surrounding  objects.  All 
was  sinking  into  obscurity,  silence,  and  night. 
A  few  pious  females,  yet  prostrate  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin,  murmured  the  remaining  strophes 
of  the  **  Angelus  Domim:"  the  tapers  whidi 
hitherto  had  shed  a  flickering  light  on  some 
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dark  pictures^  sunk  low  in  their  sockets ;  the 
steps  of  the  beadle  were  less  frequent ;  the  peo- 
ple had  gradually  disappeared;  I  was  alone, 
and  sought  to  meditate.  A  church  is  indeed 
the  epitome  of  life :  —  our  birth  is  registered 
there  in  baptism ;  our  destiny  in  marriage ;  and 
our  annihilation  in  death.  If  walls  could  speak, 
how  many  tales  of  human  misery  might  be  de- 
tailed. The  vows,  that  yet  seemed  to  re-echo 
through  the  vaulted  roof  were  wrung  from  an 
agonized  and  bleeding  breast !  How  many  sa- 
crifices of  a  similar  nature,  had  been  offered  at 
that  very  altar  ?  How  many  weary  heads  had 
bowed  before  that  shrine,  and  found  everlasting 
repose  in  the  mouldering  receptacle  of  decay 
beneath  ?  The  destiny  of  man  is  suffering,  and 
his  solace  is  oblivion  ! 


*•• 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Snr  la  plage  aonore,  o^  la  mer  de  Sorrente 
Devoale  set  iota  Ueux  auc  pied  de  ronnger, 
n  ett  prea  da  aentier,  aooala  baie  odorante, 
Une  pierre  petite  etroite  indifferente 

Aux  paa  dittraita  de  retraager. 

La  girofl^  j  cache  un  nom  boob  see  gerbea . . 

Maia  pourquoi  m'entrainer  vera  cea  ac^nea  paaa^a  1 
Laiaaons  le  vent  g^mir  et  le  flot  munnurer, 
Berenei !  reyenes  I  oh,  mea  triatea  pena^, 
Je  veuz  r^yer  et  non  pleurer. 

De  la  Martivb. 

Moat  aabject  ia  the  fattest  aoil  to  weeda ; 
And  he,  the  nobler  image  of  mj  youth, 
la  overapread  with  them  \  therefore,  n^  grief 
Stretchea  itaelf  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 

Sbaksfears. 


Nunii  reparabilis  arte 
pndicitia  eat. 


We  continued  residing  peacefully  at  Naples, 
which  furnished  us  with  many  sources  of 
amusement,  and  abundant  food   for  scientific 
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and  philosophical  investigation.  The  various 
gaieties  of  the  corso  and  carnival,  San  Carlos, 
and  the  court,  which  generally  attract  the  notice 
of  English  travellers,  were  neither  calculated  to 
suit  our  tastes,  nor  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  happened  to  be  placed ;  pleasures 
were  not  our  object,  we  came  in  quest  of  health 
and  change  of  scene.  The  genial  warmth  of 
this  ever  delicious  climate  proved  extremely 
favourable  to  my  mother's  debilitated  consti- 
tution, which  raised  hopes  of  relief,  if  not  of  a 
perfect  recovery.  A  considerable  amelioration 
had  taken  place  since  our  arrival,  and  I  ob- 
served, that  by  judicious  care  and  management, 
we  might  yet  succeed  in  prolonging  the  valu- 
able existence  of  one  who  became  more  dear  to 
me  every  day. 

When  my  mother's  strength  appeared  equal 
to  the  exertion,  and  permitted  her  to  leave  her 
apartment  without  risk,  we  sometimes  ventured 
either  in  a  light  open  carriage,  or  small  boat, 
such   as  are  commonly  used  in  the  bay  of 
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Naples,  and  paased  a  large  portion  of  our  time 
in  charming  excursiona  to  the  richly  ?aried 
environs.  We  went  to  Salerno  and  Amalfi* 
Baut  and  Pouzzoli ;  every  interesting  spot  cele- 
brated in  history  or  in  poetry  alternately  claimed 
our  notice.  The  splendid  Vesavius  was  fre- 
quently visited ;  I  observed  its  changeful  aspects 
at  different  hours ;  sometimes  in  the  bright  glare 
of  sunshine,  a  slight  silvery  vapour  hanging  like 
a  veil  of  gossamer  on  its  awful  summit,  as  if  to 
screen  its  mysterious  agency  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  day ;  and  again  I  witnessed  the  grand 
phenomenon,  as  it  poured  forth  lurid  flashes  of 
preternatural  light,  illuminating  the  deep 
ravines  and  jutting  rocks  during  the  gloom  of 
midnight;  whilst  the  purple  waters  of  the 
Meditenanean  reflected  the  gorgeous  spectacle 
in  the  silent  solemnity  of  surrounding  darkness. 
The  solfatara,  removed  some  miles  from  the 
active  volcano,  particularly  challenges  observa- 
tion, as  its  occult  movements  seem  to  cor- 
respond so  strangely  with  those  of  the  far-famed 
mountain ;  their  fearful  operations  are  curiously 
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connected,  and  a  subterranean  communication 
evidently  exists  between  them. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  the  city  of  Naples  has 
for  so  many  centuries  withstood  these  combined 
terrors,  whilst  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villa- 
ges have  repeatedly  been  swept  away  in  the 
dread  convulsions  of  nature,  and  as  often 
restored  by  the  persevering  industry  of  the 
scattered  inhabitants,  who  appear  singularly 
attached  to  that  burning  soil  from  whence  they 
have  been  so  constantly  expelled  by  the  warring 
elements.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  hamlet  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  that  does 
not  bear  some  marks  of  its  awful  visitations,  or 
has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  as  rapidly  destroyed 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

I  could  not  possibly  remain  long  in  this  land 
of  enchantment,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  visit 
the  beautiful  and  highly  romantic  island  of 
Procita,  which  is  peopled  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men and  their  families.  It  boasts  of  much 
picturesque  scenery,  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Formerly  a  Grecian  colony,  the  inhabitants  still 
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preserve  the  antique  character  in  their 
language,  their  truly  classical  costumey 
mannery  and  very  peculiar  style  of  ph3rsiog* 
nomy; — ^tbe  pure  Ghreek  outline  may  be  dis^ 
tinctly  traced  in  the  sun-burnt  features  of  tb^ 
maidens  of  Procita.  This  lovely  and  seques- 
tered spot  has  been  most  felicitously  illustrated 
by  the  elegant  and  polished  works  of  the  Vis* 
count  de  St.  Forbins,  equally  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  painter.  * 

Day  after  day  was  thus  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ing and  never-failing  task  of  seeing  and  admir- 
ing the  charming  environs  of  Naples.  The  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  gem-like  Isles 
that  stud  the  distant  horizon,  the  village  of 
Portici,  the  Torre  del  Greco,  and  the  grotto 
of  Pausilippo, — all  became  interesting  objects 
of  research,  until,  fatigued  with  the  panoramic 

*  Le  Viscount  de  St.  Forbins,  was  the  distinguished  titist 
who  oompleted  the  pietuie  of  Ines  di  Castro,  oiowned  bj 
Peler  the  Justificatory  after  death,  which  famished  Madame 
de  Genlis  with  the  subject  of  a  most  pleasing  romance.  St. 
Forbina  painted  a  fine  landscape  of  Vesuvius  in  a  atate  •f 
eruption,  including  the  destruction  of  Plinj,  the  elder.  He 
also  wrote  the  popular  norel  of  "  Charles  Barrimore." 
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•Qoeetsioii  of  interesting  objects,  we  gladly 
enohanged  the  brilliancy  of  tbe  city  for  the 
delightful  residence  of  Castelmare,  which  is 
tbe  extreme  point  of  the  crescent,  forming  the 
most  beaatiful  bay  in  Europe.  Here  many 
persons  resort,  especially  invalids,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  inhaling  the  pure  air,  which  is  literally 
impregnated  with  the  balmy  sweetness  of  thick* 
lynspreading  orange-groves,  that  mingle  their 
delicious  fragrance  with  the  soft  breeze,  fanning 
the  sparkling  waves,  whose  gentle  breath  dif- 
fuses freshness  and  health  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  laiige  and  distinguished  circle  of  the  Bri- 
tish aristocracy  enliven  this  truly  fashionable 
spot  with  their  presence  and  festivities.  Many 
prefer  it  to  Naples,  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
towns ;  for  it  is  considered  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  all ;  but  I  did  not  yield  to  the  vari- 
ous temptations  their  society  offered,  and  per- 
tinaciously avoided  the  contact  of  all  acquaint- 
ance,  rejecting  every  opportunity  either  of 
paeeCtng  or  being  introduced  to  fellow-country- 
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men,  whose  intimacy  I  shoald  hare  been  prood 
to  cnUivate  under  more  propitious  circum* 
stances ;  bat  I  feared  the  result  of  fiarther  mci^ 
tification  and  exposure.  Limiting,  therefor^^ 
my  visits  and  communications  to  titose  agre^ 
able  and  interesting  Italians  whose  animated 
conversation  afforded  me  considerable  amuse* 
ment;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  few  foreigti 
circles  I  was  occasionally  induced  to  frequent, 
I  seldom  quitted  my  mother.  I  lived  for  her 
only  .  .  .  Or,  I  should  rather  say,  that  we  lived 
for  each  other, — beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
had  injured,  and  far  from  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  loved  us :  our  happiness  completely  blended 
in  one  common  interest. 

Thus  time,  immutable  in  its  changeful  in- 
fluence, slowly  but  surely  commenced  the  sooth- 
ing task  of  consolation,  and  gradually  restored  us 
from  the  severe  effects  of  cutting  and  repeated 
humiliation.  As  our  mutual  misfortunes  had 
been  produced,  our  mutual  attachment  was 
strengthened  by  the  bond  of  circumstances  that 
united  us:  we  were  linked  by  nature,  by  sorrow^ 
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and  by  the  extraordinary  combination  of  events 
which  had  brought  us  so  singularly  together. 
As  long  aa  my  mother  was  spared,  I  felt  there  still 
existed  a  motive,  a  mainspring  of  action :  I  felt 
that  a  being  depended  upon  me  for  succour  and 
comfort ;  the  very  exertion  required,  stimulated 
the  energies  of  my  character,  and  roused  me  from 
the  wretched  contemplation  of  self.  I  had  yet 
to  learn  what  it  was  to  be  alane,  and  to  encoun- 
ter once  more  the  anguish  and  horror  of  a  death- 
bed scene. 

Cleveland's  letters  were  kind  and  frequent ; 
they  formed  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  tenor  of 
our  placid  existence.  Of  late  his  communica- 
tions had  assumed  a  most  cheerful  and  even 
sprightly  tone,  and  were  chiefly  filled  with  the 
excellences  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  surrender  his  liberty.  He  had  for  a 
considerable  period  been  ardently  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  from  all 
accounts  his  betrothed  appeared  in  every  respect 
educated  to  ensure  his  permanent  happiness. 
Both  families  had  given  their  hearty  and  un- 
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qualified  consent  to  the  prelected  inarriage»  and 
from  iU  very  commencement  had  encouraged 
the  growing  partiality  of  the  interested  parties, 
which  was  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  confi* 
dence,  esteemy  and  equality  of  position,  so  de*. 
sirable,  and  yet  so  little  attended  to^  in  most 
unions.  The  ceremony,  that  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  private,  had  been  merely  delayed  by  the 
necessary  legal  preparation  of  settlements,  al- 
ways provokingly  tedious  in  their  formal  tech- 
nicalities, but  more  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
Cleveland,  where  a  strong  affection  rendered 
the  lovers  impatient  under  the  tiresome  impe* 
dimenty  which  alone  suspended  their  felicity. 

I  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  any  occur- 
rence that  was  fraught  with  so  much  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  my  best 
friend;  the  very  perspective  of  his  happiness 
gave  me  unfeigned  satisfaction,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  caused  me  to  revert  again  to  the 
painful  obliquity  of  my  own  position.  Our  des* 
tinies  had  been  differently  cast,  comparisoor 
were  both  unkind  and  unavailing :    yet  I  could 
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not  avoid  feeling  the  darkness  of  my  own  Id 
when  contrasted  with  the  radiant  images  timt 
wonld  soon  adorn  his.  The  blessings  of  wedded 
life  were  in  store  for  him,  an  amiaUe  and  beloved 
spouse  woold  embellish  the  cheerful  retirement 
of  bis  home,  a  numerous  circle  of  congratulating 
relatives  would,  crowd  round  his  table,  a  duteous 
ofispring  would  adorn  his  union,  and  inherit  the 
honourable  name  transmitted  in  legitimate  purity 
from  the  patriarchal  tree. 

I  was  not  base  enough  to  envy  Cleveland ;  but 
the  wild  impatient  aspirings  of  my  stubborn 
breast  unGtted  me  for  the  obscurity  of  my 
humbled  station.  I  did  not  bear  up  with  be- 
coming dignity  against  the  trials  that  had  hi- 
therto embittered  my  fate.  No !  I  did  not  envy 
Cleveland;  but  I  perceived  the  immense,  the  im-» 
measurable  distance  between  us,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  all  the  acuteness  of  a  disap^ 
pointed  man*  Edmund  had  obtained,  or  rather' 
possessed,  the  very  treasures  to  which  I  had  so 
vainly  aspired,  and  to  which  I  had  been  reluc- 
antly  compelled  to  resign  all  prospect,  --  re- 
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maining  a  nameless  and  desolate  oatcast,  with 
none  to  interest  my  melancholy  and  unshackled 
fireedom* 

It  was  impossible  to  hope  that  Emily  conki 
ever  be  mine ; — she  whose  gentle  nature  would 
have  shed  sunshine  on  the  path  of  adversity  I 
was  doomed  to  traverse,  was  denied  toe,  and 
had  perhaps  already  forgotten  the  unfortunate 
and  devoted  Harcourt,  who  buried  alike  his  un- 
abated love  and  his  sorrows  in  voluntary  exile. 

It  is  not  prosperity,  it  is  not  affluence,  it  is 
not  power,  rank,  or  distinction,  which  const!-' 
tute  the  charm,  although  they  may  be  mistaken 
as  the  aim,  of  life :  all  these  may  be  relin- 
quished without  a  sigh,  contemplated  without 
desire,  and  lost  without  regret.  Ambition  may 
be  the  object,  but  love  is  the  polar  star  that 
guides  and  brightens  as  it  shines  upon  our 
track ;  it  is  the  soft  exchange  of  social  inter- 
course, the  tenderness  of  domestic  affections, 
the  numberless  ties  and  intricacies  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  sweeten  the  inevitable  bitterness  of 
those  disappointments  that  surely  await  even 
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the  best  and  happiest;  relieving  the  aching 
breast  of  half  its  oppressive  burden.  The  most 
agonizing  pangs  of  sorrow  are  divested  of  their 
stingy  when  the  anguish  is  shared  by  the  sym* 
patby  of  others. 

In  the  midst  of  adversity,  the  beaming  couo- 
tenance  of  a  sincere  friend  reflects  comfort  and 
condolence ;  innocence  and  guileless  mirth  are 
pictured  in  the  blythe  faces  of  sportive  chil- 
dren; whilst  the  wedded  partner^  — the  wife» — 
that  dear  depository  of  all  our  inmost  senti- 
ments and  secret  thoughts,  possesses  in  herself 
that  potent  talisman,  which  softens  anger»  re- 
presses the  rising  indignation,  administers  the 
gentle  admonition,  and  quells  the  fierce  tumult 
of  contention  ere  it  bursts  forth  in  unmitigated 
fury. 

Cleveland  stood  on  the  threshold  of  enjoy- 
ment :  aU  the  manifold  blessings  which  haunted 
my  imagination  with  their  cruel  mockery  were 
within  his  grasp,  • .  • .  and  had  eluded  mine. 

Of  Emily  I  heard  or  knew  nothing,  if  I 
except  some  trifliog  information  received  from 
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Edmund,  to  whom  I  had  written  a  detailed  ao 
ooont  of  the  whole  afiair.  His  answer  was 
laeonict  and  merely  stated  that  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  had  formeriy  been  at 
school  with  an  Emily  Vyvian,  by  all  aoeounts 
probably  the  same  amiable  girl  of  whom  I  spoke 
so  enthusiastically.  He  strongly  recommended 
me  to  desist  from  all  farther  attempts  at  estar* 
bliahing  a  correspondence  with  the  ward  and 
kinswoman  of  Lord  Olenmore,  (for  reasons  he 
would  hereafter  explain,)  until  she  should  have 
attained  her  majority.  —  '*  Then/'  added  he, 
"  her  judgment  will  have  acquired  maturity, 
she  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  her  own  attachment,  and  value  of  your  con- 
stancy, (if  constant  you  remain  ?)  from  what  we 
understand  of  Miss  Vyvian's  character  she  is 
not  a  person  likely  to  change  her  sentiments ; 
but  I  will  not  proceed,  concluding  that  you  are 
already  quite  sufficiently  convinced  of  her  ex- 
cellent qualities  without  my  adding  fuel  to  fire 
by  ferther  encomiums." 
About  a  month  after  receiving  the  intimation 
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of  Cleveland's  approaching  nuptialsy  and  beoool* 
ing  impatimit  for  the  pleasing  announcement 
of  the  wished-for  event,  I  returned  anxiously 
from  my  accustomed  walk,  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  letters  containing  the  latest  intelli* 
geace  awaiting  me,  as  the  English  mail  had 
arrived.  I  entered  the  furnished  hotel  in  which 
we  had  hired  apartments,  and  found  the  sakton^ 
usually  occupied  by  my  mother  untenanted; 
but  a  slight  noise  within  induced  me  to  open 
the  door  of  her  bed-chamber,  which  as  is  often 
the  case  in  continental  houses,  communicated 
with  the  external  room.  I  beheld  her  extended 
apparently  deprived  of  life,  —  her  eyes  closed, 
and  a  livid  pallor  pervading  her  thin  and  sharps 
ened  lineaments.  A  surgeon  was  seeking  to 
bleed  her  in  the  arm,  from  whence  he  could 
only  succeed  in  extracting  a  reluctant  stream, 
which  ouzed  slowly  drop  by  drop,  whibt  her 
faithful  attendant  was  fruitlessly  striving  to  re* 
store  suspended  animation. 

I  rushed  to  the  bed-side  with  unspeakable 
dismay;  my  beloved  parent  continued  senseless. 
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and  I  perceived  with  surprise  that  a  crumpled 
newspaper  was  grasped  convulsively -in  her 
clenched  hand,  from  whence  it  could  not  pos* 
sibly  be  extricated.  A  considerable  time  elapsed 
ere  consciousness  returned.  Her  glazed  eyes 
opened  languidly,  and  fixed  a  piercing  glance 
on  me;  but  it  was  many  hours  before  her 
exhausted  strength  would  admit  of  con  versa- 

tion.     However,  the  cause  of  her  illness  was 

I 
completely  elucidated  by  the  following  disgust- 
ing paragraph,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  journals,  and  sufficiently  explained  the 
mystery  of  my  mother's  laoientable  situation. 


tt 


ELOPEMENT    IN    HIGH    LIFE. 


''The  beautiful  and  fascinating  Viscountess 
St.   E — e  has,   it  is  rumoured,  accepted  the 

protection  of  the  fashionable  Earl  of  Q e, 

who  has  already  attained  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  sporting  world.  The  injured  husband 
has  absconded;  but  reasons  of  a  less  private 
nature  are  ascribed  to  his  disappearance,  which 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  demarche  of 
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his  lovely  lady."  It  would  be  impossible  to 
paint  the  affliction  we  both  endured  from  this 
barbarous  statement  of  circumstances  which  so 
nearly  involved  our  closest  interests:  my  mo- 
ther's agony  of  mind  and  bitterness  of  soul 
could  neither  admit  of  condolence  nor  relief.  A 
long  and  circumstantial  letter  from  Edmund 
removed  every  vestige  of  doubt,  confirming  and 
expounding  the  wretched  fragment  of  intelli- 
gence inflicted  through  the  vulgar  jargon  of  a 
fashionable  morning  paper. 

Fearing  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
might  naturally  result  from  an  untimely  or  un- 
guarded communication,  my  friend,  with  his 
usual  considerate  foresight,  had  written  to  break 
the  cruel  tidings  with  delicate  caution;  but  my 
mother  unfortunately  had  seized  the  papers  on 
their  delivery,  feeling  a  sort  of  eager  Curiosity  to 
examine  their  contents,  which  can  be  easily 
understood  by  those  who  have  lived  for  any 
portion  of  time  at  a  distance  from  their  native 
land,  when  the  most  insignificant  accident  as- 
sumes importance  Grom  its  connection  with  the 
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htaie  we  hare  left  behind.    The  perttsfi  on  tiiis* 
occasion  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  il  was  witb* 
difficulty  my  mother  became  anfficiently  edm- 
posed  to  learn  the  particulars  of  her  daughtel^r 
disgrace.  ^ 

It  appeared  clearly  that  the  yiseonnt  hlMl' 
been  seriously  implicated  in  a  pecuniary  trana^ 
action,  which  so  materially  involved  his  charae* 
ter,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  impending 
ruin  and  dishonour.    A  whelming  crisis  had 
absolutely  engulfed  his   whole  property,  and 
his  affairs  were  in  such  a  state  of  desperate 
confusion,  that  very  little  could  be  done  either 
in  the  form  of  liquidation  or  dividend.     AH  hia 
landed  possessions  were  in  course  of  being  sold, 
and  Anastasia  was  left  by  her  truly  culpable 
husband,  both  friendless  and  penniless,  home* 
less,  and  almost  hopeless.    Things  were  thus  at 
extremity  when  Augustus  came  forward  with 
seeming   disinterestedness,    and   proffered    his 
valuable  services  to  the  distressed  viscountess, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  accumulated  difiicultiesi 
and  temptations,  surrendered  herself  irrevocably 
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a  jrieldiDg  victim  to  the  artful  repreaentationa 
of  a  ▼illanoua  seducer. 

My  mother  struggled  against  this  heavy  blow 
with  a  dying  effort.  The  sins  of  her  youth 
were  sorely  visited  on  her  increasing  infirmities, 
under  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  she  was 
rapidly  sinking;  but  the  wretched  conviction 
that  her  own  errors  and  omissions  had  mainly 
influenced  the  fate  of  her  daughter,  added 
another  and  keener  pang :  it  was  the  last  stroke 
her  evil  destiny  could  inflict ;  it  was  impossible 
long  to  support  the  conflict.  From  that  moment 
her  days  were  numbered.  In  vain  I  sought  to 
raise  her  drooping  spirits,  and  dispel  the  fearful 
gloom  of  her  dying  bed :  she  felt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  parent  had  been  imposed  upon 
her  by  Providence,  and  that  she  had  proved  un- 
equal to  the  awful  duty  assigned  her. 

*^  Charles,"  would  she  say,  as  I  watched  with 
mortal  apprehension  the  expiring  embers  of  her 
lingering  existence, — **  this  is  more  Uian  I  ex* 
pected.  My  frailty  is  punished,  not  beyond  my 
desert,  but  beyond  my  strength.    I  had  prayed 
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«*I  had  hoped  to  have  died  in  peace;  but  it 
was  not  so  ordained." 

^  Calm  yourself,  dearest  mother/'  cried  I, 
throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  her;  ^^  this 
agitation  will  kill  you, — it  will  kill  meP' 

"  Oh,  my  son !  when  I  look  back  at  the 
events  of  my  past  life,  and  contemplate  the  un» 
utterable  misery  my  conduct  has  entailed  on  all 
around,  —  the  glorious  gifts  of  God  thrown 
recklessly  aside,  —  what  a  scene  of  desolation 
rises  before  me !" 

'^  Cease,  oh  cease,  these  cruel  self-upbraid- 
ings!"  exclaimed  I,  weeping  from  a  similar 
sense  of  error :  '^  a  life  of  penitence  must  hare 
fully  atoned  for  a  moment  of  weakness.  Dearest 
Mrs.  Seymour,  be  merciful  to  • . .  yourself!" 

'^  No ;  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  past 
save  the  unwearied  clemency  of  Heaven,"  inter- 
rupted she  with  sadness:  'Met  me  remember 
the  days  of  my  iniquity;  let  me  think  of  Anas- 
tasia,  once  a  pretty,  smiling,  little  innocent, 
clinging  for  succour  to  a  mother's  bosom, — that 
bosom  which  closed  against  the  most  touching 
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appeal  of  infont  helplessness.  Yes,  —  I  aban- 
doned her . .  •  without  an  effort, —  I  afforded  no 
tender  shelter  to  my  babe, —  her  little  cries,  her 
childish  woes  obtained  no  redress, — no  pity . . . 
and  now . . .  she  is . . .  perjured  .  • .  debased  • . . 
like  . . .  her  guilty  mother !  —  Dim  images  of 
the  dead  seem  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
me ! . . .  they  haunt . . .  they  oppress  me  with  a 
threatening  aspect .  • .  save  me  1  • . .  oh,  save 
me  ! . . .  from  divine  wrath  !''  —  And  my  frantic 
parent  sought  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
lirium in  the  arms  of  her  wretched  offspring. 

'^Nelyille!  injured  Nelville!  you  are  avenged. 
Why  do  you  menace  me  thus?  Are  yon  come 
to  reproach  me  ?  —  Hide  me .  • .  Charles,  I  can- 
not bear  his  frown  !"  —  Thus  murmured  the 
agonized  sufferer  during  a  frightful  paroxysm  of 
despair. 

**  No,  no  !  you  are  come  to  forgive  my  trans- 
gression ...  to  accept  the  oblation  of  a  broken- 
heart  . . .  your  Anastasia  has  left  your  old  age 
to  pine  in  neglect,  and  she  was  • , .  your  daugh- 
ter..  •  she  has  proved  ungrateful . .  •  oh,  pardon 
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her  for  my  sake  as  you  pardoned  me !  I  hav9 
tke  token  of  peace  and  forgiveness  you  wrote 
before  you  died ...  I  keep  it  here  with  me,*^ 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Seymour,  producing  indeed  the 
last  epistle  of  her  husband,  which  was  blotted 
and  eflaced  from  the  tears  that  had  been  plen* 
teously  showered  upon  it  • . . 

^'  Virtuous,  kind  old  man !  smile  upon  me^— ^ 
in  pity  look  down  upon  my  misery .  • .  Charles, 
this  precious  document  must  be  buried  with 
me;  promise  obedience  to  my  dying  injunc- 
tions." 

I  pledged  my  word,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  evident  excitement  with  repeated  as- 
surances of  duty  and  affection. 

^  I  do  not  deserve  much  from  you,  my  son/' 
continued  she  more  coherently;  ^^yet  if  conso- 
lation is  allowed  me  on  this  earth,  it  is  that 
which  your  filial  attachment  affords .  •  •  Oh  !  it 
is  sweet  to  believe  that  amid  the  devastation  I 
have  created, — amid  the  ruins  which  surrounds 
me,  that  one  heart  responds  to  mine, — one  being 
hovers  near  me,  —  one  tongue  has  never  reviled 
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me»  bat  shed  the  balm  of  comfort  on  the  rank- 
ling wounds  of  remorse.  1  have  still  a  child  to 
soothe  my  pain,  to  close  my  eyes .  •  •  yet,  I  bad 
once  another  babe  ...  my  first-bom . .  •  where 
is  she? ...  my  cherub  girl ! ...  Oh  I  remember 
• .  •  all  •  •  •  all  • . .  all,  and  she  has  fallen  too  !" 

Again  Mrs.  Seymour's  language  became  con- 
fused and  unintelligible.  She  preserved  occa- 
sional snatches  of  reason^  but  the  master-chord 
was  broken. 

^Mother^  beloved  mother,  live  for  me»  ioi 
your  devoted  Charles !"  cried  I,  clasping  her 
burning  hand  within  mine.  ^^  Spare  me  the 
torture  of  seeing—  of  hearing  you  thus;  we 
will  yet  pass  days  of  peace ...  of  prayer !" 

'^  Prayer!  yes,  prayer!"  echoed  she  in  hoarse 
murmurs :  *'  prayer  may  relieve  me  from  the 
terrors  of  conscience*" 

I  perceived  that  nothing  but  the  consolatory 
promises  of  religion  were  of  the  slightest  avail. 
Her  anguish  of  mind  baffled  every  other  argu- 
ment my  solicitude  could  suggest.  She  con* 
fttantly  spoke  of  the  past,  and  it  was  not  in  my 
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power  to  abstract  her  tboughtg  from  the  deep^ 
worn  channel  of  lasting  regret.  Once  she  re- 
verted to  the  object  of  her  early  love, — to  my 
father ;  and  while  speaking  of  him  she  was  per* 
fectly  collected. 

''Do  you  think/'  observed  she  with  solem- 
nity, "  that  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
Lord  Esdale  can  be  obliterated  from  my  me- 
mory? Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  him? 
was  I  not  the  cause  of  his  errors  ?  Had  I  pur- 
sued the  straight  line  he  would  not  have  deviated 
from    it ;    had    I    opposed    resistance   to  the 
strength  of  my   own  passions,  he   would   not 
have  followed  the  career  of  earthly  gratifica- 
tion :  he  might  have  eschewed  the  course  of 
evil,  he  might . . .  have  married  . . .  virtuously, 
honourably.     I  blighted  the  expectations  of  his 
manhood  by  my  weakness  ...  he  saw  my  frailty, 
and  the  prospect  of  success   encouraged   the 
lawless  pursuit ...  I  yielded  to  temptation ;   I 
first  shared  his  wayward  disregard  towards  the 
sacred    obligations    of   married  life.      I  have 
crushed  all  that  was  dear  to  me  in  my  down- 
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fall,  —  even  you,  Charles^  have  not  escaped. 
Humbled  and  insultedy  branded  with  the  con- 
tumely of  society,  without  a  name,  without  a, 
lineage,  I  leave  you  now  a  living  monument  of 
my  disgrace,  and  heir  to  my  misfortunes.'' 

The  wild  accents  of  my  mother's  phrenzy 
struck  daggers  to  my  heart ;  she  was  evidently 
dyings  and  a  prophetic  spirit  seemed  to  agitate 
her.  The  fatality  which  had  attended  her  ex- 
tended itself  to  her  daughter;  and  amid  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  in  which  our  united  des- 
tinies had  been  involved,  the  sting  of  self- 
reproach  had  not  left  me  free  from  pain.  I  felt 
that  I  had  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  mate- 
rially estranged  Anastasia  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
— that  I  had  originally  tempted  her  from  inno- 
cence and  virtue, — that  I  was  the  Mephisto- 
pheles  of  my  own  sister.  It  was  in  vain  I 
sought  to  deceive  myself  with  plausible  sophis- 
tries; it  was  in  vain  that  I  made  excuses  to 
the  never-erring  accusations  of  the  inward 
monitor;  and  although  I  sedulously  acquitted 
myself  of  any  deliberate  plan  of  seduction,  I 
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knew  that  I  bad  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
ber  weaknesSy — that  I  had  familiarized  her  with 
glowing  images  of  illicit  love, — that  I  had  taken 
advantage  of  her  position,  teaching  her  to  soffer 
the  approaches  of  man's  unqualified  admiration, 
and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  preference,  with- 
out shrinking  from  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Even  at  Hastings,  when  it  appeared  as  if  an 
especial  intervention  had  taken  place  in  our 
favour,  I  had  neither  exerted  the  privileges  nor 
the  influence  of  a  brother  to  shield  her  from 
the  obvious  perils  and  innumerable  temptations 
that  encompassed  her.    With  fatal  and  con- 
fiding   blindness  she   was   abandoned    to  the 
dangers  of  vanity,  and  the  wilfulness  of  her 
husband ;  not  a  single  efibrt  was  made  by  me 
to  snatch  a  frail  and  lovely  woman  from  im- 
pending destruction.     Fresh  interests,  fresh  de- 
sires   had   been  excited,    and    the   claims  of 
kindred,  the  voice  of  prudence,  were  merged  in 
the  new  and  all-powerful  passion   for  Emily 
Vyvian. 

I  felt  that  I  deserved  censure  and  blame, 
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sincerely  did  I  regret  my  own  culpable  neglect 
in  omitting  those  salutary  warnings  of  experience 
and  affection^  at  a  period  when  the  happiest 
results  might  have  crowned  my  endeayoure. 
Glenmore's  ablest  and  most  systematic  com- 
binations would  have  proved  abortive,  had  I 
not  prepared  the  way,  levelled  all  obstacles, 
thrown  down  the  barriers  of  principle,  and  un- 
dermined those  delicate  scruples  which  other- 
wise would  have  preserved  her  inviolate  from 
the  corruption  of  example,  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  libertine. 

My  poor  mother's  closing  agonies  were 
cruelly  protracted,  to  the  last  awful  moment. 
She  continued  at  intervals  keenly  sensible  of 
both  the  present  and  the  past.  With  the  mild 
forbearance  of  Christianity  she  restrained  every 
unkind  word,  every  uncharitable  construction^ 
against  him  who  had  injured  us  all  so  deeply. 
Not  a  sentence  inconsistent  with  the  purest 
piety  escaped  her  lips;  every  expression  was 
replete  with  contrite  humility,  and  the  same 
exemplary  penitence  marked  her  last  illness,  as 
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it  bad  done  the  concluding  years  of  her  stormy 
life. 

My  feelings  towards  Augustus  acquired  ad* 
dition  stimulus.     Had  it  been  possible  to  hate 
him  more  than  I  did  already,  bis  conduct  to 
my  sister  would  have  proved  sufficient  aliment 
for  increased  aversion ;   but  the  dreary  scene 
before  me  was  of  a  nature  to  counteract  the 
pride  of  heart  which  hitherto  assailed  roe ;  it 
was  calculated  tp  subdue  the  evil  propensities 
of  humanity,  not  excite  them.     Mrs.  Seymour, 
with  the  courageous  firmness  of  a  martyr,  raised 
my  thoughts  to  a  better  sphere ;  her  pious  ex- 
hortations abstracted  my  ideas  from  the  fierce 
contention  of  worldly  strife,  to  the  sad  reality 
of  approaching  death,  and  soothing  efficacy  of 
heavenly  love. 

The  tide  of  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  the  history 
of  her  remaining  days  would  fill  a  melancholy, 
but  not  a  useless  volume.  To  be  brief, — bodily 
and  mental  torture  combined  hastened,  the 
long  feared  catastrophe  . . .  my  mother  died. 
I  consigned  her  beloved  remains  to  an  obscure 
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grave^  in  the  land  of  strangers,  where  none 
could  know  her  error,  or  commiserate  her  sor- 
rows. A  lonely  and  beautiful  spot  on  the  bright 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  selected  for 
her  last  resting  place ;  the  tomb  was  unosten- 
tatious as  the  lowly  tenant  of  decay  within  ;  a 
weeping  willow  bends  its  drooping  verdure  over 
the  pure  white  marble  slab,  which  simply  re- 
cords the  name  and  age  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Notandi  sunt  tibi  mores. 


Horace. 


He  reached  the  castellated  RhiDe. 
Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes  !  how  much  je  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine. 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rustj  pike. 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line, 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine  half  seas  over. 

Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan, 

With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state  :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care, 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone 
Majestic.  Milton. 


Th£  English  who  travel  on  the  Continent  in 
the  luxurious  yet  uninteresting  privacy  of  their 
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own  equipage^  dragged  ad  libitum^  by  the  restive 
and  ill-concerted  movements  of  five  or  six 
chevaux  de  poste,  know  nothing  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  circulate^  except  loose  con- 
jectures that  may  be  deduced  from  the  pro- 
tracted clatter  of  a  foreign  causeway,  the 
occasional  vibrating  of  the  postillion's  whip, 
or  the  diversified  waltzes^  galloppes,  and  Tyro- 
liennes  that  issue,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  Mynheer's  bugle ;  the  measure^  or  tempo 
di  marcia,  being  generally  regulated  by  the  pace 
required, — soft  music  indicating  a  reverse  state 
of  road ;  the  approach  towards  a  hill  may  be 
apprehended  when  the  charming  allegro,  that 
hitherto  accompanied  so  pleasingly  along  the 
plain,  gradually  decreases  to  a  soothing  adagio. 
The  travellers  I  alluded  to  might  as  well  be 
rolling  through  Hyde  Park  as  ascending  the 
Simplon  ;  their  gaze^usually  wanders  from  the 
drab  linings  of  their  own  well  suspended 
landau,  to  the  tri-coloured  intricacies  of 
Reichards'  maps,  from  whence  they  calculate, 
with  hungry  or  sleepy  impatience,  the  actual 
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distance  of  the  next  post,  and  when  arrived  at 
the  goal  of  their  daily  peregrination,  call  for  a 
chambre  particuliire,  and  consign  themselves  to 
the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  continental  wines, 
and  the  more  substantial  chefs  d^coivres  (hors 
i'auvres,  I  mean)  of  a  French  artiste.  On  the 
next  morning  they  follow,  with  canine  fidelity, 
the  hurried  steps  of  a  valei  de  place,  or  the  less 
ostentatious  commissionaire,  who  conducts  them, 
as  may  be,  to  view  a  church,  a  picture,  a  statue, 
or  the  eternal  Hotel  de  Ville.  After  a  cursory 
glance,  which  satisfies  as  to  the  actual  tan- 
gibility of  the  object  on  recoi*d,  they  start 
forward  to  the  next  place  of  consequence,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  during  the  journey  they 
have  inspected  every  thing  worthy  of  notice. 

Commend  me  to  the  humbler  traveller  who 
wends  his  unobtrusive,  but  not  unobservant 
steps  by  the  chance  conveyance  of  diligence, 
vetturini,  steam-boat,  or  coche  d'eau;  whose 
frugal  meal  is  merrily  dispatched  at  the  numer- 
ous and  motley  board  o(  table  d'hSte;  who  finds 
his  ''  murky  way,''  in  solitary  independence, 
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through  narrow  streets,  crooked  alleys,  and 
when  arrived  at  the  point  de  feserche,  feels 
the  delight  and  claims  the  merit  of  discovery. 
Besides,  there  is  something  so  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying to  individual  freedom  in  having  a  way 
of  one's  own ;  a  deviation  from  the  hacknied 
routine  of  sight-seeing,  would  be  a  relief  in 
these  days  of  exclusiveness  and  enntti: — who 
would  like  to  be  considered  as  following  the 
beaten  path  of  former  tourists  ? 

It  was  in  this  manner  I  commenced  my 
journey  from  Naples,  which  possessed  nothing 
now  to  occupy  or  interest  me.  F  was  a  solitary 
creature,  and  hoped  to  find  amusement  with 
what  the  French  appropriately  term  '*  distrac- 
tion" in  change.  It  was  the  only  thing  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  wretched  sense  of  loneliness 
and  bereavement  that  seemed  to  weigh  down 
my  spirits.  My  mother's  death,  added  to  the 
miserable  defalcation  of  Anastasia,  had  nearly 
paralysed  my  moral  energies,  and  my  medical 
adviser  strongly  recommended  travel,  even 
pedestrianism,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
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eqaanimity  to  a  mind  oppressed  by  recollec- 
tion. 4 

I  directed  my  coarse  towards  Venicet  which 
appeared  so  lugubrious,  that  I  soon  hastened 
from  the  insufierable  dulness  of  its  '^  prisons 
and  palaces^"  and  proceeded  into  the  romantic 
depths  of  the  Tyrol,  which  amply  recompence 
the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  picturesque.  I  got 
on  to  Inspruck^  Augsbourg,  and  Schaffhausen, 
picking  up  information  and  amusement  as  I 
went,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  to  appreciate 
much  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  presented 
itself  on  every  side.  The  falls  of  the  Rhine, 
however,  awakened  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  of 
awe  which  roused  me  in  some  degree  from  the 
all-absorbing  stupor  that  seemed  to  involve  the 
mental  powers.  By  dint  of  directing  my  fixed 
attention  towards  external  objects,  at  length  I 
began  to  conquer  the  lethargy  in  which  I  was 
plunged,  and  on  arriving  at  Strasbourg,  decided 
on  my  feiiille  de  route.  The  Rhine  may  be 
said  to  commence  its  noble  career  at  Heidelberg, 
and  claims  its  pre-eminence  amongst  the  beau- 
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tifol  if  not  the  moet  navigable  of  EiiropeaD 
rirers. 

Hesse  Dannstadt  seems  to  rival  Frankfort 
(on  the  Main)  in  the  estimation  of  travellecs^— 
both  are  splendid  towns,  both  are  distiagoisbed 
by  noble  architecture  and  fine  streets;  but 
Hesse  Darmstadt  is  celebrated  for  its  exqui- 
site opera^  in  which  Sontag  had  formerly  a 
permanent  engagement  The  orchestra  is  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  reigning  prince,  who 
prefers  leading  a  band  of  harmonized  instru- 
mentalistSy  to  governing  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  diplomacy  through  the  interminable 
intricacies  of  a  German  cabinet.  To  be  more 
succinct ;  his  serene  highness  plays  first  fiddle 
at  the  opera  !  Quere,  would  he  occupy  a  part 
equally  prominent  in  the  scale  of  royalty,  as 
in  the  scale  of  sound  i 

My  intention  was,  to  reach  the  capital  of 
Belgium  before  winter,  which  I  proposed 
passing  in  Paris;  but  autumn  had  scarcely 
variegated  the  woodland  scene,  as  yet  the  green 
leaves  had  only  here  and  there  assumed  the 
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rich  and  warm  shade  of  brown^  that  sheds  such 
increased  lastre  on  the  landscape;  so  there 
remained  ample  time  to  allow  of  my  wandering 
slowly  by  the  Rhine^  lingering  on  those  spots 
which  promised  most  food  for  investigation. 
To  attempt  a  description  of  the  different  and 
beautiful  scenery  with  which  I  was  so  fre- 
quently gratified  during  my  journey,  would  at 
best  be  but  labour  in  vain.  Nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  impress  others  with  a  correct 
notion  of  what  we  ourselves  have  seen. 

Few  places  ever  in  reality  accord  with  the 
ideas  imparted  by  description;  the  humblest 
sketch  issued  by  the  redolent  lithographic 
press,  is  preferable  to  the  most  finished  and 
highly  wrought  passages  of  first-rate  tourists, 
which  tell  of  hills,  vales,  rocks,  glens,  trees, 
and  waters,  in  *'  thick  confusion,''  yet,  how- 
ever dexterously  the  substantives  may  be  strung 
together,  it  produces  no  distinct  image  to  the 
mind,  and  becomes  a  mere  amalgamation  of 
nouns. 

By  way  of  varying  my  mode  of  travelling. 
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I  walked  from  Frankfort  to  Wisbadea ;  it  was 
but  a  short  distance  for  an  active  man^  and  the 
road  lay  through  a  most  interesting  country, 
teeming  with  ''  corn  and  wine/*  In  the  same 
unostentatious  manner  I  proceeded  through  the 
celebrated  Reingaut,  and  the  far-famed  vine- 
yard of  Hockheimer,  to  Mayence,  from  whence 
the  river  is  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. Although  pedestrianism  seemed  roost 
calculated  to  facilitate  both  inquiry  and  obser- 
yation,  yet  it  appeared  that  the  usual  and 
most  convenient  method  of  conveyance  from 
Mayence  to  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne,  would 
be  \'\k  steam ;  and  I  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  the  **  Prins  Wilhelm,"  which  was  highly 
ornamented,  with  a  splendid  flag  waving  grace- 
fully at  the  stern>  announcing  thereby  to  all  be- 
holders, that  passengers  of  note  were  expected. 
In  a  few  moments,  just  as  the  bell  pealed 
forth  the  third  and  last  signal  for  depar- 
ture, a  numerous  party  appeared,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  family  of  Prince  Mettemich 
had  arrived.     The  whole    circle   came    from 
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Johannisbergi  and  were  proceeding  to  the  baths 
of  Emms.  I  soon  recognized  the  roving  eye 
and  green  cravat  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  British  Court,  but  could  not  select  the 
man,  in  appearance,  capable  of  winding  the 
magnates  of  the  congress  round  his  finger  and 
thumb.  I  vainly  searched  the  group  with  a 
glance  of  conjectural  scrutiny,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover him  who  ought  to  be  Prince  Metternich. 
There  was  a  host  of  diplomatists, — a  sort  of 
galaxy  of  stars,  crosses,  garters,  and  cordon 
bleux  in  the  crowd  of  black-coated,  green- 
coated,  brown-coated,  and  blue-coated  men,  that 
were  escorting  the  Countess  Ingelheimer  and 
the  two  princesses*,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  excited  a  strong  and 
touching  feeling  of  sympathy  in  consequence 
of  her  being  afflicted  with  lameness,  which 
imperfection  she  concealed  with  timid  grace. 

A  gentleman  in  brown  (I  like  to  be  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  colours)  detached  himself 

*  The  Princess  Hennine,  and  her  sister,  Utely  married  to  the 
Count  Sander. — Editor. 
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ffom  the  assemblage,  and  approaching  the  spot 
where  I  was  standing,  entered  into  general  con- 
versation with  .that  conrteoiis  politeneaa  which 
is  frequently  the  concomitant  either  of  high 
rank  or  an  exalted  mind.  This  encouraged  my 
asking  him  to  point  out  the  celebrated  statea- 
man. 

The  Count  D'Appony,  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  Conrt  of  France,  to  whom  I  had  thus 
addressed  myself,  replied  with  a  smile  to  my 
inquiries,  and  requesting  I  would  remain  sta- 
tionary for  an  instant,  stepped  forward  and 
rejoined  the  party  for  a  moment.  He  was 
eclipsed  in  the  circle,  from  which  he  quickly 
emerged,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  prince  of 
*'  diplomacy." 

The  minister  was  not  particularly  tall; 
but  the  elegant  proportions  of  his  figure 
were  yet  untouched  by  time,  although  I 
believe  his  highness  had  then  completed  the 
grand  climacteric.  His  movements  were  regu- 
lated by  courtly  ease,  and  a  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance  was  evinced  in  the 
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most  trifliDg  details  of  a  neat  but  very  simple 
toilet:  his  pale,  high  forehead,  seemed  formed 
for  vast  speculation »  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
while  hair  conveyed  rather  an  impression  of 
experience  than  of  age.  An  aquiline  nose 
gave  his  profile  the  characteristic  prominence 
of  the  Duke  of  Welliugton,  but  the  resem* 
blance  did  not  extend  beyond :  the  eagle  eye 
and  quick  piercing  glance  of  the  military  hero 
could  not  be  traced  in  the  pale  grey  orbs  of 
the  diplomatist:  endowed  with  feline  soft- 
ness^ they  were  shaded  by  heavy  drooping 
lids,  which  peculiarity^  not  exactly  amounting 
to  obliquity  of  vision,  had  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage of  concealing  the  passing  thought, 
which  is  so  often  betrayed  in  the  prompt 
interchange  of  looks.  Yet  the  exterior  of  his 
highness  was  extremely  prepossessing,  and 
presented  a  general  appearance  more  calcu« 
lated  to  grace  a  court,  than  to  direct  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  international  government 
at  the  ministerial  congress  of  the  assembled 
majesty  of  Europe. 
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The  young  Count  de  Litta,  a  Milanese  noble 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  prince,  com- 
menced sketching  a  series  of  views  as  we 
swiftly  glided  down  the  Rhine.  He  seemed 
an  excellent  draughtsman ;  and  seizing  the 
most  striking  objects  as  they  were  gradually 
revealed  to  our  admiration  by  the  winding 
sinuosities  of  the  river,  conveyed  them  to  his 
album  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  minister 
watched  the  artist's  progress  with  approving 
smiles  and  words  of  kind  encouragement.  He 
planned  a  temporary  awning  to  shade  the 
Count  de  Litta  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun, 
and  assisted  even  in  fixing  the  handle  of  an 
umbrella  in  the  collar  of  his  coat,  saying,  with 
unaffected  good  nature,  '*  Bravo,  bravo!  my 
dear  Litta;  that  is  excellent,  charmingly 
sketched ;  now  let  us  settle  this  apparatus,  or 
you  will  be  broiled.  In  my  younger  days  I 
was  fond  of  scrawling  landscapes  from  nature, 
and  wandered  about  the  country  with  a  stick 
and  umbrella  thus  contrived  to  keep  off  the 
heat,  with  tolerable  success.*'    On  concluding 
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these  words,  his  highness  handed  the  drawings 
to  the  ladies,  and  then  completed  the  task  of 
establishing  equilibriam  between  light  and 
shade.  The  young  secretary  smiled  with 
grateful  acknowledgments  at  the  pleasing  con- 
descensions of  his  princely  patron,  which  I 
was  informed  were  extended  with  discrimi- 
nating kindness  to  the  most  humble  members 
of  his  establishment. 

The  ladies  had  opened  their  reticules,  and 
produced  their  needle-work  :  it  was  braidwork, 
I  remember,  and  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  of  the 
sort.  Prince  Swartzenburg,  who  appeared 
most  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and  realized 
the  beau  ideal  of  what  an  attache  ought  to  be, 
was  busily  employed  picking  up  bobbins, 
cutting  thread,  finding  scissors,  selecting  the 
favourite  nuance  by  its  newest  and  most  refined 
designation,  producing  for  the  assistance  of 
the  illustrious  sempstresses  the  necessary  im- 
plements of  construction  by  them  required. 
He  was  at  least  a  useful  appendage,  but  from 
his  notoriety  in  a  certain  amorous  adventure,  I 
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was  prepared  to  see  a  very  captiyating  indi- 
vidual  Fair  frequenters  of  Almadi's ! 

...  ye  all  know  Prince  Swartzenburg !  and 
surely  do  not, — cannot  think  him  handsome! 
His  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  I  acknowledge, 
but  not  expressive :  his  nose  • .  •  out  upon 
such  a  nose !  it  nuiy  do  for  a  premier,  but  not 
for  an  Adonis.  The  days  for  whiskar  and 
moustache  are  over  with  the  days  of  chivalry ; 
alas !  poor  Swartzenburg !  if  you  were  now  to 
appear  on  the  fashionable  horizon  of  England, 
your  fate  would  probably  be  less  enviable  than 
it  once  was ;  for  on  board  the  "  Prins  Wil- 
helm/'  the  day  I  had  the  honour  of  sharing 
your  serene  society,  you  were  silent  and  dull, 
tall  and  awkward ;  but,  as  the  arch-counsellor 
of  kings  shrewdly  observed,  every  allowance 
should  be  made  for  Swartzenburg's  lacerated 
sensibilities. 

Without  being  intrusive,  I  soon  found  myself 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  whole  party : 
there  was  something  so  original  in  being  thus 
brought   into   immediate  contact  with  Prince 
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Metternicb,  that  I  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor-* 
tanity  ao  agreeably  afforded,  of  studying  his 
character,  aa  much  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  admit. 

He  was  gifted  with  an  amazing  facility  of 
thoi^ht  and  expression:  his  capacious  mind 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  its  own  richness.  He 
playfully  dwelt  on  various  subjects : — literature, 
fine  arts,  mechanics,  theatricals^  music,  fashions, 
every  thing  but .  •  •  politics.  With  enthusiastic 
admiration,  he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  notice  of  every  person  on  board : 
well  versed  in  the  real  history  of  its  fruitful 
banks,  he  fondly  lingered  over  the  recital  of  the 
wild  traditions  and  poetic  legends  that  are 
affixed  to  the  romantic  ruins  which  crown  the 
vine«clothed  mountains.  From  the  famed  for- 
tress of  Erenbreitchstein,  to  the  sonorous  echoes 
of  Lorii, — from  the  castle  of  The  Brothers  to  the 
insulated  Mouse  Tower, — all  were  known  and 
had  been  inspected  by  the  Prince,  who  was 
never  more  pleased  than  when  dilating  on  this 
subject,  except  on  the  occasion  of  extolling  the 
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flavour  and  growth  of  his  biim  UDparalleled 
Johannisberg;  and  in  discussing  the  unimpeach- 
able merits  of  that  celebrated  vine  and  its  glori- 
ous exhilarating  produce^  from  the  culture  of 
the  plant  to  the  pleasing  blue  bottle  and  long 
cork  appropriated  to  the  juice  of  this  favourite 
grape,  he  was  more  than  communicative.  This 
was  his  highness's  hobby,  which  was  rendered 
very  apparent,  when,  with  surprise,  I  found  him 
entering  into  a  familiar  disquisition  with  an 
itinerant  wine-dealer,  who  had  edged  himself 
close  to  the  Austrian  premier,  and  with  tolerable 
assurance  asked  him,  from  curiosity,  how  many 
hogsheads  his  excellency's  vineyards  might  pro- 
duce  on  an  average  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  the  profits  arising  therefrom.  His  highness 
answered  with  alacrity,  and  turning  to  me,  ob- 
served, 

**  As  you  are  a  traveller,  I  recommend  your 
visiting  my  place  at  Johannisberg :  it  is  really 
worth  seeing.  The  view  from  the  house  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  and  very  extensive.  On  your 
return  to  Mayence,  come  up  the  mountain  some 
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day  before  three  o'clock :  I  shall  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  the  honours  myself,  and  de- 
taining you  to  dinner.  I  promise  you  shall 
taste  some  excellent  wine ! " 

To  this  gracious  invitation  I  could  only  bow 
my  confused  thanks  and  acknowledgments;  but 
as  I  listened  to  the  unaffected  and  cheerful  con- 
versation of  the  prince,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  charming  and  lively  companion  who 
seemed  intent  only  on  the  amusements  and 
luxuries  of  life,  was  the  arch-contriver  of  Euro- 
pean despotism  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

I  collected  a  vast  number  of  original  anecdotes 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  not  having  taken 
notes  at  the  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  them,  preserving  the  pristine  freshness 
with  which  his  highness  delivered  them.  His 
talents  appeared  most  versatile.  He  alternately 
addressed  the  company  in  four  different  lan- 
guages. His  English  and  French  were  fault- 
less; also  the  Italian,  which  he  spoke  with  great 
distinctness  of  utterance.  German,  being  the 
national  tongue,  was  the  usual  medium  of  com- 
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manication  with  the  subordinate  classes ;  but  I 
was  further  iDformed  that  the  prince  was  ob- 
liged to  transact  business  also  in  Latin  and 
Bohemian — in  short,  that  by  habit  and  nature 
he  was  a  perfect  linguist 

It  was  with  great  regret  I  found  that  we  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  was 
enlivened  through  the  day  by  the  most  pleasing 
Society  ever  congregated  on  board  a  steamer ; 
but  a  period  was  put  to  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  wheels  that  propelled  us,  and  this  concluded 
my  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  assembled 
diplomatists,  which  finally  terminated  by  our 
shaking  hands  a  rAnglaise,  and  expressing  a 
mutual  wish  that  we  might  meet  again. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  give  this  trifling 
sketch  of  Prince  Metternich,  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  naturally  excited  by  even  a 
casual  knowledge  of  such  a  celebrated  character. 
A  clever  and  brilliant  author  has,  in  a  popular 
and  delightful  work  of  fiction,  aimed  at  a  de- 
lineation of  the  Austrian  premier,  whom  he  has 
introduced  under  the  denomination  of  Becken- 
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dorf;  which  character,  although  mo8t  splen* 
didly  conceived,  is  purely  ideal,-— certainly  not 
a  personification  of  Metternich. 


Note. — It  may  be  necessarj  to  Toucb  for  the  autfaentieitj 
of  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter ;  and  with  pleasure  I 
assure  the  reader,  that  these  circumstances,  as  detailed,  ao- 
tuaDj  occurred  to  the  author.  Should  any  of  the  exalted  per- 
sonages herein-mentioned  eyer  honour  "  Harcoun"  with 
their  perusal,  I  feel  convinced  thej  cannot  have  forgotten 
their  visit  to  Emms. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Through  Manheim  Bonn, 
Which  Dnckenfels  frowns  oyer,  like  a  spectre 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  goue, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture; 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A  citj  which  presents  to  its  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  in  hone. 
The  greatest  numher  flesh  has  ever  known. 

Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan. 

It  was  at  Coblenz  that  I  resumed  my  solitary 
peregrinations.  There  are  many  volcanic  re- 
mains in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  situated  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  The 
town  faces  the  fortress  of  Erenbreitchstein,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  river.  During  the 
reign  of  terror,  this  was  a  celebrated  point  de 
reunion  for  the  refugee  royalists.  Between  Cob- 
lenz and  Bonn  stands  the  Drackenfels  and  Ro- 
land  Sec,  both  illustrated  in  song,  —  the  one  by 
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ByroD^  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  With 
both  these  spots  I  was  completely  disappointed. 
Perhaps  the  Rhine  has  sometimes  been  over- 
rated. The  humble  Meuse^  or  Maas^  which 
communicates  between  Leige  and  Namur  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  redolent  with  rich  views 
and  possessed  of  greater  genuine  beauty. 

At  Cologne  I  saw  the  far-famed  ^sarcophagus 
of  the  eastern  kings^  (Quere,  were  they  the  first 
christians?)  and  the  stupendous  commencement 
of  an  unfinished  cathedral.     Cologne  may  be 
termed  the  city  of  churches.     It  has  been  as- 
serted that  three  hundred  sacred  buildings  adorn 
this  favoured  spot;  but  all  those  who  have  read 
our  friend  Don  Juan,  may  know  that  the  church 
of  Saint  Ursula  contains  the  relics  of  eleven 
thousand  virgins.     Faith  ought  positively  to  be 
represented    in  a  vesture  of   the  fashionable 
material, — that  elastic  web  called  Indian  rubber! 
As  I  am  not  writing  a  tour,  but  on  the  con- 
trary regret  being  obliged  to  linger  over  scenes 
which  have  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  de- 
scribed, I  shall  not  enter  into  an  account  of  Aiz- 
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Ia-Chappelle» — its  gaining  establishments,  its 
sulphureous  baths,  or  even  the  tomb  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  observe  that  in  the  different  travels 
I  have  perused,  none  have  thought  fit  to  notice 
the  wonderful  quarries  of  Maestricht,  which  are 
particularly  curious  and  interesting.  These  stu- 
pendous excavations  are  of  unquestionable  an- 
tiquity: no  data  or  history  can  be  attached  to 
them.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  fortress  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  principal  entrance.  These 
caverns  extend  many  leagues  under  ground,  and 
form  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  citadel  of 
Leige.  The  vaults  cross  each  other  in  every 
possible  section.  It  is  supposed  that  the  num- 
ber of  avenues  amounts  to  several  thousands.  A 
petrified  tree  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cavern 
forms  an  extraordinary  object  of  inquiry.  Drops 
of  the  most  pellucid  water  distil  from  its  roots, 
which  hang  from  the  roof.  Nothing  can  give 
the  slightest  clue  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
this  wonderful  spot.  In  point  of  extent  and 
grandeur  it  far  exceeds  the  famed  catacombs  of 
Paris,  which  owe  their  celebrity  to  the  singu- 
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larly  vast  collection  of  human  bones  therein  de- 
positedy  rather  than  to  any  innate  interest  they 
excite  in  themselves.  An  uncommon  spectacle 
may  be  observed  on  emerging  from  the  quarries 
at  Maestricht:  the  gradual  approach  towards 
the  surface,  exhibits  a  beautiful  appearance  of 
twilight  brightening  into  day ;  the  soft  radiance 
which  falls  partially  on  the  jutting  points  of 
the  sharp  stone,  gives  an  effect  that  might  fur- 
nish an  artist  with  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  the  theory  of  light,  shade,  and  reflection. 

I  boated  down  the  Meuse  to  the  ^romantic 
village  of  Huy,  which  is  protected  by  a  magni- 
ficent fortress,  that  hangs  in  frowning  majesty 
over  the  river.  A  more  lovely  spot  had  not  yet 
greeted  my  attention :  it  united  all  the  ele- 
ments of  picturesque  beauty,  rock,  wood,  water, 
and  architecture  combined.  From  thence  I 
proceeded  to  the  town  of  Namur,  which  has 
sustained  more  sieges  than  any  other  place  in 
Europe.  This  was  the  most  pleasing  if  not 
the  most  direct  road  to  Brussels.  On  my  way 
thither  I  traversed  the  fields  of  Quatrebras, 
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Mont  St.  Jean,  and  Waterloo,  and  saw  •  •  .  but 
this  is  already  the  especial  province  of  former 
tourists,  so  /  leave  them  alom  in  their  glory. 

The  Netherlands  have  been  fortunate  in 
attracting  the  notice  of  many  a  gifted  author.* 
The  recent  political  convulsions  have  raised  it 
from  a  '^  flat,  stale/ and  unprofitable"  region, 
to  a  sort  of  level  with  **  Im  France  nauveile." 
Such  is  the  force  of  example.  The  heavy 
Flemings  might  have  ate,  drank,  and  slept  on 
in  peaceful  plenty;  but  a  few  discontented 
avoccUs  sans  cause  (anglicit  briefless  barristers,) 
who  thought  that  their  merits  had  been  over* 
looked, — the  established  government  having 
omitted  to  distinguish  their  obscurity, — stirred 
up  the  people  to  a  sense  of  wrong*  when  none 
had  been  really  inflicted  on  them.  Through 
the  medium  of  public  papers,  a  horde  of  dema- 
gogues endeavoured  to  impress  the  multitude 
with  the  opinion  that  the  personal  neglect  and 
personal  incarceration  they  had  endured,  was 

*  EspeciaUy  Meesrs.  Grattan,  and  Prjrse  Lockhart  Gordon. 
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a  national  grievance ;  these  needy  adventurers 
had  sufficient  talent  to  direct  the  passions  of 
the  mob  towards  the  attainment  of  their  own 
ambitious  purposes.  The  prohibition  of  ''  La 
Mueiie  de  Poriici"  or  Massaniello,  was  the 
first  signal  for  rebellion.  The  Bruxellois  were 
clamorous,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
representation  of  their  favourite  opera.  It  was 
at  length  performed  to  a  crowded  house.  At 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  parterre  rose  and 
rushed  with  one  impuke  to  the  house  of  Libry 
Bagniano,  editor  of  the  ministerial  paper. 
Numbers  hurried  to  the  reinforcement ;  all  were 
supplied  with  lighted  torches  and  various 
missiles.  They  commenced  the  attack,  shouting 
with  might  and  main,  the  celebrated  barcarole, 
now  familiar  to  every  ear,  **  Le  roi  des  mers  ne 
vom  echappera  pas,**  which  was  probably  deemed 
an  excellent  allusion  to  the  watery  dominions 
of  Guillaume  Fentiii. 

But  I  have  verged  on  the  confines  of  politics, 
—a  subject  I  hitherto  eschewed.  As  far  as 
relates  to  Belgium,  the  opinions  I  venture  to 
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acquainted  with  the  real  position 
bitants  when  subjected  to  the  Du 
and  what  it  now  is  under  the  pres 
juste  milieu,  got  op  between  the  self 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  pow 
nistration  of  the  Big  Whigs  ii 
street. 

Sympathy  has  been  warmly  ezcit 
of  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  . 
even  Belgians.  The  name  of  liber 
invoked.  In  many  instances  the  oc 
discontented,  have  been  placed  on  f 
the  brave  and  the  patriotic.  A  nobl 
be  injured  when  associated  with  base 
interests ;  but  the  complicated  chaii 
policy  is  so  linked,  that  if  one  bond 
the  whole  Continent  will  fall  from  tl 
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of  fellow  Britons, — a  patient  and  enduring 
people,  bowed  down  by  poverty,  degraded  by 
oppression,  assailed  with  temptation,  torn  by 
faction,  and  devastated  by  starvation  !  Yet  that 
country  obtains  no  redress:  its  vital  interests 
are  thrown  over  from  session  to  session.  We 
relieve  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels ;  we  emanci- 
pate the  negro  that  was  fed  and  protected  in 
his  slavery ;  but  we  forget  our  white  brethren 
in  Ireland. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  has  lately 
become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  has  for  the  last  few  years  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  Netherlands  may  be  considered  as  secondary 
symptoms  of  the  great  constitutional  disease 
which  is  gnawing  the  very  vitals  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  days  of  September,  already  par- 
tially described,  were  the  immediate  result  of 
the  days  of  July  in  Paris.  The  ultimate  sum 
of  good,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  real  freedom 
to  be  deduced  from  either,  remains  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved ;  France  being  now  in  the 
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standing  ^rmy,  and  the  existing  pj 
materially  affects  both  trade  2 
tares. 

The  French  and  Belgians,  sine 
able  peace  of  1815,  have  resp 
placed  under  the  yoke  of  despoti 
former  naturally  shrank  from  the 
bigotry  and  retributive  Tengean 
out  dynasty.  The  Bourbons  11 
odious;  their  reign  was  over. 
French  people  by  the  united  arm 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  they  loathe 
they  had  been  compelled  to  accc 
of  the  bayonet.  Not  so  the  E 
existed  no  hereditary  disgust,  ik 
forgiven  injuries  on  either  sid 
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a  yersatility  scarcely  equalled  in  European  his- 
tory, the  Flemings  were  always  in  hopes  that 
some  benefit  would  accrue  to  them,  and  that 
an  improved  condition  of  their  commerce  and 
finances  would  be  the  result  of  every  new  form 
of  government.    With   a  sentiment  of  cold- 
hearted  prudence  that  every  magnanimous  soul 
must  despise,  they  abandoned  Napoleon  at  his 
utmost  need.    The  marshals,  generals,  and  mili- 
tary chieftains  he  had  fostered  into  greatness,  and 
raised  from  obscurity,  to  the  very  steps  of  his 
imperial  throne,  deserted  his  fallen  fortunes,  lest 
they  might   be  overwhelmed   in  the   mighty 
ruins.    They  saw  the  hero  was  vulnerable, — 
''vaulting ambition  had  o'er-leaped  itself; "  and 
as  the  French  ministry  sold  him  to  the  adverse 
powers,  so  the  Flemings  joined  the  allied  armies, 
and  fought  against  the  Colossus  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  glory,  and  whose  grandeur 
they  had  contemplated  so  closely,  that  they 
ceased  to  fear  its  immensity. 

Napcdeon  was  crushed — by  gold — by  numr 
hers  —  by  treachery  —  no  matter  how 
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Increased  taxation,  arbitrary  nieaanres,  judicial 
slaughter  committed  on  the  brave  Labedoyere, 
Ney,  and  others  less  illustrious,  but  not  less 
lamented,  soon  rendered  the  rextauration  de- 
servedly unpopular.  Gloom,  disaffection,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  the  new  legislature,  at 
length  excited  the  French  to  a  subversion  of 
that  government,  which,  in  spite  of  murmurs, 
conspiracies,  and  riots,  had  contrived  to  stem 
the  adverse  current  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Parisians  struggled  in  the  cause  of 
liberty;  they  rose  simultaneously;  it  was  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people — the  people  were 
triumphant. 

But  the  movement  which  shook  the  political 
fabric  in  one  country,  created  a  responsive 
vibration  in  the  balance  of  power  that  regulated 
the  destinies  of  Belgium.  Yet,  vast,  immea- 
surable is  the  moral  distance  which  separates 
the  two  nations.  Although  the  latter  affect  the 
language,  habits,  fashions,  and  sentiments  of 
France,  nature  has  placed  her  own  distinctive 
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iDark  on  each.  The  French  are  great  even  in 
their  errors.  Bold,  sanguinary^  generous,  capri- 
cious, energetic,  and  volatile,  with  exaggerated 
enthusiasm,  they  fly  from  one  extreme  to 
another;  carried  by  the  impetus  of  passing 
events,  by  their  own  wilfulness,  more  especially 
by  national  vanity,  which  is  their  leading  cha- 
racteristic, they  become  either  philosophical  or 
warlike,  bigoted  or  doctrinaire,  as  the  bias  of  the 
day  may  preponderate. 

'*  The  immortal  days,"  once  terrific  and  sub- 
lime, have  wonderfully  degenerated;  (it  is 
doubtful  even  if  Fieschrs  extraordinary  affair 
will  resuscitate  their  faded  laurels.)  Anniver- 
saries commemorated  with  a  thoughtless  pro- 
digality of  sentiment  produce  a  bad  effect, 
verging  on  the  ridiculous.  Solemn  games, 
funeral  orations,  chapelks  ardentes,  and  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  of  grief  or  triumph,  though 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  love  of  display 
inherent  to  the  French,  provoke  a  feeling  of 
displeasure  and  contempt  towards  a  spectacle 


,,»u/cv  Kji  tiuuiescence,  and  got  a  br 
broken  on  the  occasion,  is  hand 
posterity  as  a  memorable  victim 
immoritUei  joumeesJ*  Bat  the  stni} 
was  purely  political ;  no  excesses  of 
rage^  or  destruction,  sullied  the  n< 
freedom. 

In  Belgium  a  different  scene  un: 
which  appears  sufficient  to  illustrate 
distinction  between  the  two  countric 
respective  inhabitants.    To  return  t 
those  who  at  first  had  taken  the 
part  in  the  revolution^  were  perha] 
ill-judged  of  the  new  legislation ;  c 
purest  patriots  had  fallen,  while  the 
ing  and  ambitious  secured,  as  they  tl 
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above  all,  the  great,  the  altuost  unattainable 
knowledge  of  experience !  The  theorist  or  the 
philanthropist  who  ponders  in  his  study  on  some 
freshly  discovered  Utopia  in  political  economy, 
does  not  foresee  the  ultimate  results  of  the  mea- 
sures he  proposes:  he  knows  not  the  mighty 
lever  required  to  raise  a  constitutional  edifice 
on  the  crumbling  foundation  of  a  sinking  dy- 
nasty. The  innovator  may  destroy,  but  ex- 
perience will  reconstruct. 

The  Belgian  revolution,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1830,  is  not  yet  concluded.  To  the 
lasting  disgrace  of  the  cause  thus  profan^, 
scenes  of  brutal  outrage  and  devastating  van- 
dalism have  marked  the  respective  stages  of  its 
destructive  progress.  Roused  to  rebellion  by 
incendiary  articles  that  issued  from  a  press 
which  till  then  had  been  most  injudiciously 
restricted,  the  Flemings  were  devoid  of  that 
glowing  patriotism,  that  physical  intrepidity 
and  boundless  magnanimity,  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  energetic  struggles  of  the  Poles 
and  French,  in  political  convulsions  of  a  similar 
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tendency.  Respected  and  considered  by  all 
Europe  as  an  industrious,  calculating,  and 
money-making  people,  anxious  to  save  and  per- 
haps still  more  anxious  to  keep^  the  Belgians 
could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  the  chivalrous 
abnegation  of  self,  required  to  perfect  the 
glorious  work  of  revolution.  All  rushed  for- 
ward with  sanguine  hopes  of  ameliorating  their 
condition  ;  and  in  the  adverse  hour  of  anarchy, 
they  recoiled  on  each  other,  when  the  wild 
anticipations  in  which  tbey  had  indulged  were 
no  longer  likely  to  be  reaUzed. 

De  Potter,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
primary  occult  cause  of  the  first  political  strug- 
gle, was  originally  an  obscure  but  highly  gifted 
individual  in  the  town  of  Bruges.  He  has 
lately  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  senate: 
from  his  brilliant  talents  he  first  attracted  notice, 
and  by  their  skilful  application  he  obtained 
popularity  amongst  the  ultra  liberaux.  His 
principal  publication,  which  acquired  consider- 
able celebrity,  was  the  Life  of  Scipio  di  Ricci, 
a  work,  from  its  licentious  tendency,  that  can 
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never  be  admitted  into  general  circulation :  its 
ayowed  object  and  design  is  the  desecration  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  over-luxurious 
prelacy;  but  however  the  work  in  question 
might  flatter  the  prejudices  of  those  who  call 
themselves  liberal^  it  raised  a  host  of  the  priest- 
hood against  him.    To  conciliate  these  power- 
ful agents  on  the  minds  of  a  bigoted  populace, 
De  Potter  affected  a  conversion,  and  became  •  • . 
apostolical !    and  . . .  Roman  ! !   He  then  boldly 
attacked  the  Dutch  government  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers.    The  articles  were 
deemed  seditious,  and  by  an  act  of  arbitrary 
despotism,  which  was  violently  reprehended  by 
all  parties,  the  talented  De  Potter  and  three  of 
his  associates  were  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
and  ultimately  banished  from  their  native  soil. 
The  oppression  and  ill  usage  endured  by  the 
four  exiles  was  very  great,  and  created  much 
popular  excitement.    The  Batavian  yoke  was 
rendered  daily  more  obnoxious ;  some  real  and 
many  alleged  grievances  were  made  subservient 
to  the  designs  of  the  malcontents. 
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before  either  Dutch  or  Belgians  wei 
the  crisis  to  which  pubhc  afl'airs  were 
Confusion  reigned  thronghout  the  Lov 
Fire  and  pillage  were  eagerly  reaortei 
enraged  nx>b»  who  were  stimolated 
and  the  prospect  of  plunder.    Alan 
fearful  consequences  ever  attendant  o 
the  goody  the  great,  the  influential  p 
in  the  commencement  had  joined  tb( 
of  freedom,  shrunk  back  appalled  at 
which  menaced  their  property,  their  h 
their  lives. 

De  Potter  arrived  in  Brussels,  thi 
messiah  of  the  epoch.  He  was  ree 
universal  acclamations.  Liberty  and 
were  expected  at  his  hands,  whilst  1 
aspired  to  the  glories  of  a  dictatnra 
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For  a  while  be  struggled  against  the  factbns  by 
wbicb  bis  administration  was  buffeted  and  fre* 
qaently  opposed.     He  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
tbe  multitude,  by  feeble  inefficient  measures  of 
compromise;  but  the  wild,  contending,  and  dis- 
cordant elements  of  insurrection  he  had  once 
invoked,  became  too  powerful  to  be  restricted 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  national 
decorum.     He  abandoned  the  helm  of  state, 
which  he  had  seized  in  a  critical  moment  of 
political  panic.    The  colleagues  who  had  shared 
in  his  adversity,  and  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
situations  of   responsibility,  did  not  fulfil  his 
hopes  and  expectations.     Tielmanns,  who,  it 
is  said,  possessed  a  clear  head   and  superior 
mind,  retired  from  public  life  through  pique  or 
disgust;  whilst  Adolphe  Barthels,  a  noisy  and 
vulgar  demagogue,  aimed  at  a  rude  imitation  of 
Robespierre's  terrific  principles,  without  pos- 
sessing either  the  patriotism  or  the  blood-stained 
genius    that   characterized    the   Nero  of   the 
French  republic. 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  Belgium  was 
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at  the  mercy  of  those  who  chose  to  take  the' 
reins  of  government.  The  personal  and  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  some  virtuous  and  orderly 
citizens  saved  the  hapless  country  from  utter 
destruction.  The  patriarchal  Surlet  de  Chokier 
accepted  the  regency,  and  discharged  its  ardu- 
ous duties  with  the  purity  of  a  Cincinnatus,  and 
never  abandoned  the  honourable  post  he  filled 
with  admirable  prudence  and  moderation,  until 
he  placed  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of 
the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 

Sylvain  De  van  de  Weyer,  Le  Beau,  Felix 
Merode,  and  the  Abb4  Dufoere,  were  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  Leopold's  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Men  of  transcendant  talent,  they  felt 
that  the  horrors  of  a  provisional  government  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  and 
finances  of  an  over-taxed  and  harassed  people. 

Van  de  Weyer,  now  Belgian  minister  at  the 
British  court,  is  still  a  very  young  man,  not 
more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  was 
formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University 
(or  Lyceum)  of  Brussels.     Le  Beau,  who  on 
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some  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  brilliant  bursts  of  eloquence  (especially  on 
the  election  of  the  king),  was  a  physician  in  the 
village  of  Huy  ;  and  the  Abb6  Dufoere,  who  is 
equally  active  in  his  double  capacity  of  parish 
priest  and  cabinet  minister,  possesses  all  the 
latent  elements  of  a  modem  Wolsey.  With 
Christian  forbearance,  alike  creditable  to  his 
personal  feelings  and  the  sacred  character  with 
which  he  is  invested,  he  declined  voting  or 
delivering  an  opinion  on  the  important  question 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Nassau  from 
the  Belgian  throne,  in  consequence  of  having 
received  an  unjust  sentence  and  prolonged  im- 
prisonment  under  their  government,  thereby 
being,  as  this  upright  ecclesiastic  observed,  in- 
competent to  pronounce  on  those  who  had  in- 
jured him. 

Generals  Neillon  and  Nypels  are  of  low 
origin ;  the  former  having  been  an  actor  until 
September  1830,  and  the  latter  having  exercised 
the  profession  of  hair-dressing.  Of  all  the  cha- 
racters who  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  public 


embraced,  and  the  other  is  yet  prom 
exercise  of  his  senatorial  duties. 
talented  and  patriotic  citizens  have 
flashed  acroas  the  political  hemisp 
Netherlands ;  but  they  were  solitarj 
for  the  mass  were  neither  capable  ol 
freedom  by  their  united  exertions^ 
ciating  its   glorious    gifts  when  wi 
grasp.     A  republican  government  i 
incompatible  with  the  commercial  an 
tural  interests  of  this  traflScking  natioi 
a  nominal  ruler,  was  deemed  indispe 
its  prosperity.     I  arrived  at  Bnisseb 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  thunderii] 
announced  the  election  of  the  Duke  de 
'^  La  revolution  estjinie!**  shouted  the 
crowd.    **  Au  contraire.  ftlh  /•^♦^•wi*^—  »* 
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discontented  Flemings,  and  secretly  encou- 
raging their  internal  tamults^  declined  the 
proffered  royalty  in  the  name  of  his  son. 

As  in  every  other  national  convulsion^  acts  of 
individual  bravery  and  heroism  irradiated  the 
gloomy  chaos  of  the  Belgian  revolution;  the 
fate  of  Jenneval,  a  most  accomplished  actor, 
poet,  and  patriot,  was  peculiarly  touching.  Im- 
mediately on  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  bis  brother,  entered  Brus- 
sels  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  and  proclamation* 

The  former,  who  is  both  a  prince  and  a 
gentleman,  possessed  a  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  patty  in  Flanders ;  his  conduct  had 
hitherto  entitled  him  to  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  subjects.  On  this  occasion,  Jenneval 
wrote    the    celebrated    Bi-abangonne,  *    which 

*  La  Nouvellb  Bbaban^onmx. 

Aux  cris  de  mort  et  de  pillage, 
Des  mechaoB  s'  etoient  rasBembl^s, 
Mais  notre  energ^ique  courage 
Loin  de  nous  les  a  refoul^. 
Maintenant  purs  de  eette  fange 
Qui  fl^triasoit  noCzo  cit6, 
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proves  the  general  feeling  at  the  time ;  but  the 
movements  of  his  Royal  Hi^ness  Prince  of 

Amis  il  flat  greffer  Torange 
Sor  Taibre  de  la  liberty. 

Qui,  fien  enfims  de  la  Belgiqna, 

Qu'an  beau  d^lire  a  aouleT^s, 

A  notre  elan  patriotiqiie 

De  grands  sacces  sont  reaerr^s. 

Restons  amis  que  rien  ne  change. 

Gardens  la  meme  rolont^ 

£t  nous  Tenons  fleurir  I'orange 

Sur  Tarbre  de  la  liberty. 

Oh  toi  dans  qui  ton  peuple  espere  ! 
Nassau  consacre  enfin  nos  droits, 
Des  Beiges  en  restant  le  pere 
Tu  seras  I'exemple  des  Rois. 
Abjure  un  ministere  Strange, 
Rejette  un  uom  trop  detest6,* 
£t  tu  Terras  fleurir  Torange, 
Sur  Tarbre  de  la  liberty. 

Mais  malheur !  si  de  Tarbitraire 
Prot^eant  lea  aflreuz  projeta 
Sur  nous  du  canon  sanguinaire 
Tu  Tennois  lancer  les  boulets : — 
A  lore  tout  est  fini,  tout  change. 
Plus  de  pacta,  plus  de  traits ; 
£t  tu  Terras  tomber  I'orange 
De  r  arbre  de  la  liberty. 

•  Van  Maanen,  minister  at  the  time  the  troubles  broke 
out. 
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Orange  were  cruelly  fettered.  The  king, 
although  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  carries  his 
opinions  of  regal  power  beyond  the  present  era 
of  liberal  reform :  arbitrary  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  enforced  with 
vigour  by  the  younger  Prince  Frederick,  which 
gave  at  once  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  and 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

Jenneval  was  killed  on  the  re-commence- 
ment of  hostilities ;  the  battle  of  Brussels 
delivered  the  Belgians  from  their  allegiances 
to  the  princes,  and  plunged  them  deeply  into 
anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

Coveted  by  France,  yet  struggling  in  the 
fangs  of  England,  torn  by  hungry  demagogues, 
and  shrinking  from  the  retributive  vengeance 
of  the  Dutch,  the  States  of  revolutionized 
Flanders  acknowledged  Leopold  as  their  sove- 
reign king.  Just  before  the  ultimate  decision 
which  placed  his  royal  highness  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg  on  the  throne,  the  following  distich 
was  found  attached  to  the  tree  of  liberty  that 
flourished  in  the  Grand  Place  of  Brussels : 


Jean  de  IMal,  i 

The   election   of   Leopold    was 
pleasure  by  all  parties ;  it  gave  1 
manent   peace,   national    tranquil 
public  and  private  security.    For  t 
of  these  hopes  we  must  look  to 
which  are  in  daily  progress.    Faci 
themselves.    There  were  many  redei 
in  the  history  of  the  last  few  yeai 
virtue,  talent,  magnanimity,  have 
themselves  occasionally  in  the  trax 
the  cabinet,  and  in  the  fearful  hour 
human  nature  displayed  itself  in  < 
pects  under  the  effects  of  opposil 
The  vile  or  the  noble  passions  wl 
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a  member  of  the  Belgian  deputation  to  Rot- 
terdam. On  landing  there,  the  Dutch  popu- 
lace assembled  on  the  quay  were  outrageous  in 
their  vociferations. 

'^  Down  with  Stassart !    Where  is  Stassart  ?" 
cried  they,  eager  for  destruction  and  revenge. 
'*  Make  no  mistake,  for  I  am  he  ! "  exclaimed 
the  baron,  calmly :  he  proceeded  unmolested. 
Thus  intrepidity  has  the  noble  privilege  of  dis- 
arming the  unjust  and  ill-directed  fury  of  the 
mob.    How  long  the  Netherlands  will  remain 
the  theatre  of  disaffection  and  revolutionary 
tumult,    is    a   conjecture    not    easily    solved. 
The  present  condition  of  Europe  resembles  a 
moving  panorama:  some  additional,  but  not 
unexpected  intelligence  is  constantly  brought 
before  us;  great,  contending,  and  discordant 
are    the    elements    of  national  independence 
dispersed  through  the  kingdom,  and  which  are 
with    difficulty  kept  within  bounds  by  that 
most  powerful    of   all   political   unions,— the 
Holy  Alliance. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  speculate  on  the  stu- 
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pendous  changes  of  events,  and  extraordinary 
results  yet  to  be  apprehended  from  the  general 
impetus  which  las  more  or  less  affected  every 
established  form  of  government.  Belgium  is 
indeed  but  a  small  feature  in  the  face  of 
Europe*  and  in  the  preceding  pages  I  have 
only  adhered  to  a  few  prominent  facts  of  un- 
questionable veracity,  which  came  under  my 
own  knowledge,  leaving  to  the  biographer  and 
intelligent  observer,  a  wide  and  fertile  source 
for  more  ample  investigation. 

Illustrated  as  the  rich  plains  of  Brabant 
have  been  by  the  exertion  of  so  many  able  and 
elegant  pens,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  add  another  section  to  what  may  appear 
already  too  diffuse. 

The  scenery  of  the  Low  Countries  possesses 
but  little  beauty,  and  it  would  require  no  small 
power  of  graphic  description  to  impart  interest 
to  the  land  (not  of  frogs)  but  of  "  canauiy 
canards,  canailie/'  which  I  quitted  with  little 
r^ret,  and  threw  myself  most  unpoetically 
into  a  clumsy  Paris  diligence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PeriSre  mores,  jus,  decus,  pietas,  fides, 
£t  qui  redire  nescit,  cum  pent  pudor. 


Seneca . 


Tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  killed,  and  sares  the  thief, 
Naj,  sometimes  hangs  both  thief  and  trae  man :  what 
Can  it  not  do,  and  xmdo? 

Shakspxabx,  Cytnbeline. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

Shakspxare,  Riehjord  III, 

My  journey  to  the  French  capital  was  probably 
the  least  interesting  of  any  yet  undertaken  by 
me.  The  countries  through  which  I  had 
hitherto  travelled  boasted  some  charm  and 
diversity  of  landscape  :  of  such  advantages 
Picardy  and  the  northern  departments  are  per- 
fectly devoid ;  for  of  all  high  roads  a  French 
high   road  is  decidedly   the    most    tiresome ; 
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nevertheless  I  found  myself  more  capable  of 
enjoying  the  every-day  gratification  of  a  clear 
sky  and  dasty  plain.  I  was  recovering  my 
spirits,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  determinatioa 
of  amusing  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Every  one  has  been  in  Paris,  or  at  all  events^ 
if  they  have  not  actually  corporeally  been  there, 
imagination  has  transported  them  thither  at 
least  a  thousand  times.  Fancy  has  done  much 
towards  familiarizing  us  with  its  peculiarities, 
and  every  creature  who  can  read,  has  already 
run  riot  amongst  its  palaces,  theatres,  gardens, 
its  wretchedness,  and  its  filth.  Every  body 
may  picture  to  themselves  the  strange  melange 
of  luxury  and  misery, —  of  refinement  and  dirt, 
—  of  elegance  and  comfortlessness.  These  con- 
tradictions, singular  as  they  may  appear,  are 
far  more  conspicuous  in  Paris  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  In  London,  gradations  are 
to  be  traced  through  every  rank  of  life,  from 
St.  James's  to  the  hovel.  An  Englishman's 
home^  whatever  his  station  or  income  may  be« 
is  his  castle  ;  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  his  family. 


•  .^ 
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Every  advantage  his  means,  however  limited, 
can  command,  is  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  adorning  the  temple  of  his 
penatesy  —  the  domestic  sanctuary. 

Not  so  the  Parisian :  his  fireside  is  the  last 
consideration.  The  great  moral  difference  be- 
tween England  and  the  Continent  is  more  felt 
in  Paris  than  at  C6nstantinople  ;  for  Paris  may 
be  considered  the  type  of  every  thing  in  Europe* 
the  habits  and  customs  of  every  country  may 
be  viewed  collectively  in  the  course  of  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  French  metropolis ;  whereas 
London  represents  England  alone.  Every  body 
has  either  been  individually  at  Paris,  or  thinks 
with  some  truth,  that  they  know  a  vast  deal 
about  its  localities.  The  narrow,  insignificant 
river,  with  its  stately  quais  and  graceful  bridges; 
the  Tuilleries,  with  straight  alleys  of  formal  horse- 
chesnut  trees,  (luxuriant  even  in  their  rectangu- 
lar stiffness ;)  the  numerous  marble  basins  sur- 
rounded by  matchless  groups  of  statuary ;  the 
gorgeous  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  redolent 
with   diversified    temptation,  —  its  variegated 
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shops,  its  hundred  coffee  houses,  its  thousand 
columns,  and  its  myriad  of  visitors ;  with  the 
topographical  position  of  every  public  buildiug 
in  the  universal  city,  are  familiar  as  household 
words  with  the  majority  of  readers. 

Lady  Morgan  is  the  first  person  who  wrote 
on  France,  or  rather  Paris ;  for  the  capital  is  in 
itself  the  nation,  and  the  nation  is  concentrated 
in  the  capital.  Before  the  present  era,  travels 
were  published  ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of 
writing  the  moral  and  metaphysical  history  of 
a  people.  Chronological  facts,  and  geographi- 
cal descriptions,  were  both  frequent  and  ac- 
curate ;  yet,  although  countries  and  govern- 
ments were  objects  of  curiosity  and  research,  it 
remained  for  the  literati  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  portray  the  varied  peculiarities  of 
feature  in  national  character,  and  write  a  detailed 
account  of  men,  manners  and  society. 

As  to  the  excellence  of  these  productions,  and 
their  influence  on  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except 
that  in  point  of  piquancy  and  anecdote,  they 
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cannot  fail  to  supersede  the  ponderous  yet  me- 
ritorious tomes  of  our  ancestry,  and  make  up 
in  amusement  what  they  want  in  style  and 
erudition. 

Lady  Morgan  may  be  considered  as  the  pa- 
rent  of  modern  tourists ;  and  without  praising 
her  work,  which^  though  sparkling,  clever,  and 
decidedly  entertaining,  is  pre-eminently  flippant, 
and  frequently  erroneous ;  yet  we  still  owe  her 
gratitude,  as  having  introduced  a  pleasant  va- 
riety in  the  dull  monotony  of  perambulating 
journals. 

Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  has  exerted  a  more 
masculine  pen,  in  a  style  somewhat  similar,  but 
far  superior.  With  a  firm  hand,  he  has  dispelled 
the  heavy  mists  of  prejudice  and  opinion,  which 
hung  for  years  like  a  cloud  between  the  rival 
nations.  Thus  we  all  know  Paris  theoretically — 
almost  too  well;  for  there  is  a  nakedness,  a  harsh- 
ness of  outline,  a  moral  dissection  of  the  human 
heart,  in  Bulwer's  extraordinary  work,  that 
almost  makes  us  regret  the  truth  of  the  picture 
which  h^  induces  us  to  contemplate.   He  speaks 

D  2 
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of  that  which  he  has  seen  and  known,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  its  existence,  but  ren- 
ders the  reader  a  sort  of  party — an  eye-witness 
to  the  matter  on  record ;  and,  at  last,  one  al- 
most fancies  having  participated  individually 
in  the  scenes  so 'graphically  depicted. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  shelves  of  every 
library  in  the  three  kingdoms  are  teeming  with 
a  host  of  tours,  travels,  rambles,  journals, 
diaries,  and  sketches,  of  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  spent  by  ermuyees,  invalids,  ladies, 
gentlemen,  noblemen,  and  pedestrian  authors 
on  the  Continent. 

This  being  the  case,  I  almost  fear  the  impu- 
tation of  a  twice-told  tale;  and,  however  reluct- 
antly, find  it  advisable  to  hasten  over  the  re- 
cital of  those  occurrences  which  took  place 
during  my  residence  in  Paris,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  I  can  command,  lest  I  become  tedi- 
ous and  forfeit  the  goodwill  of  my  readers,  for 
the  sake  of  having  my  story  out. 

Ft^^ertheless,  Paris  is  an  extraordinary  city — 
a  wonderful  amalgamation  of  things  and  peo- 
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pie  —  a  sort  of  general  emporium  of  human 
beings  and  their  works.  No  other  place  in  the 
universe  presents  so  much  variety,  or  so  much 
amusement.  Yet  with  all  its  advantages,  all 
its  excellences^  Paris  is  not  the  home  I  should 
select^  or  the  spot  where  I  would  educate  my 
children,  or  introduce  my  wife,    if  prevailed 

* 

upon  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  to  perpetrate 
the  latter  offence.  I  would  just  let  her  view 
it  like  a  panorama  —  a  tree  of  knowledge  to  be 
seen,  to  be  admired^  but  not  to  be  partaken  of. 
Yet  hordes,  nay,  swarms  of  English,  infest  the 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  of  the  French  metro- 
polis, fill  the  theatres,  people  the  Palais  Royal, 
support  the  restaurateurs,  and  expose  their 
country  and  themselves  to  ridicule  and  impo- 
sition. If  the  expenditure  of  these  visitors  was 
withdrawn  during  six  months,  half  the  buildings 
would  be  untenanted,  half  the  shops  shut,  half 
the  innkeepers,  limonadiers,  and  marchands  of 
every  description,  be  reduced  to  a  state  little 
short  of  bankruptcy.  It  may  be  said,  with 
considerable  truth,  that  England  maintains  a 
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large  portion  of  the  French  population.  A  si- 
milar outlay  of  income  would  go  far  towards 
supporting  her  own. 

I  had  many  reasons  of  a  strictly  personal 
nature^  which  induced  me  to  avoid  the  shoals 
of  compatiiots  congregated  in  Paris.     Many  of 
these  persons  were  recklessly  indulging  in  every 
dissipated  excess  their  means  and  inclinations 
could  procure ;  and,  favoured  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  foreign  manners,  mixed  in  a  society 
which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  at 
home.    Thus,  when  people  ought  to  be  most 
scrupulous  in  their  conduct,  and  endeavour  to 
uphold  the  national  character  in  the  estimation 
of  a  rival  kingdom,  they  prefer  seeking  and  en- 
joying those  licentious  pleasures,  which  a  purer 
system  of  legislation  condemns,  and  consider 
that  ''  being  on  the  Continent"  forms  a  fair 
and    ever    ready    excuse   for   *'  out-Heroding 
Herod."      Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  was .  • .  Lord  St.  Elme ! 

I  met  him  accidentally :  we  spoke,  or  rather 
he  accosted  me,  in  a  tone  of  friendship,  which 
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I  scarcely  had  a  right  to  expect  He  was 
greatly  changed,  and  looked  thin,  as  if  his 
constitution  was  beginning  to  give  way  under 
the  constant  excitement  of  gambling.  On  in- 
quiry, I  found  he  was  indeed  a  lost  man :  he 
had  plunged  deeply  into  every  species  of  vice ; 
— to  cards,  hazard,  the  turf,  low  company,  and 
women,  the  unfortunate  viscount  added  in- 
ebriety. He  had  commenced  the  use  of  sti- 
mulants, by  way  of  dispelling  care,  and  in  order 
to  acquire  that  jovial  and  convivial  tone  which 
the  practised  profligate  so  eagerly  assumes,  by 
way  of  a  mask  to  conceal  the  hideous  deformity 
of  the  real  character.  From  occasional  in- 
dulgence, the  habits  of  intoxication  increased 
gradually  until  it  became  a  formidable  and 
rooted  evil;  but  it  might  be  plainly  perceived 
in  his  haggard  countenance,  that  the  flush  of 
pleasure  and  of  wine  gleamed  like  the  lightning 
of  the  storm,  being  the  phrenzy  of  the  hour, 
which  partially  relieved  the  horrors  of  con- 
sciousness with  the  maddening  delusions  of 
oblivion. 


ll' 


..^,    ..,v/iiiciits   01    sorrowiul 
were  immediately  swept  away  ii 
turmoil  of  dissipation. 

On  meeting  me,  his  dormant 

peared  to  awaken;  a  sense  of  si 

f{H  bis  manner  painfully  confused,  t 
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to  find  that  sensibility  was  not 
guished.      In  the  latent  hope  o 
from  utter  ruin^  I  gladly  caught  at 
opportunity  of  frequenting  his  so 
joining  in  his  pursuits^  and  trusted 
be  rescued  from  the  gulf  before  hi 
I  called  at  his  hotel,  and  was  a 
splendid  apartments  furnished  with 
and  elegance  which  wealth  could  cc 
knowing  the  wretched  state  of 
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me  with  genuine  cordiality,  and  a  remnant  of 
gentlemanly  ease^  which  adheres  like  hope  to 
the  very  bottom  of  Pandora's  box  of  human 
miseries.  A  man  may  lose  his  fortune,  his  friends, 
his  character,  and  break  through  the  last  ties  of 
virtuous  resolution ;  yet  he  seldom  forgets  the 
outward  forms  of  that  good*  breeding^  which  is 
habitual  to  the  class  of  society  in  which  he  was 
reared. 

We  conversed  for  some  time  on  general  topics, 
and  discussed  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  the 
merits  of  the  new  dancers,  the  music  of  the  last 
opera,  the  face  of  the  prima  donna,  and  the 
horses  which  were  to  run  at  Doncaster,  Epsom, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during  the  next 
season :  at  last  I  gradually  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  present  and  the  future,  to  that 
most  unsatisfactory  of  all  epochs,  the  past. 
We  spoke  of  .  .  .  Anastasia. 
^  With  more  emotion  than  I  could  possibly 
have  given  him  credit  for^  he  bewailed  her  fall 
with  a  mixture  of  returning  tenderness  and  self- 
accusation. 

D  5 
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*'  Harcourt,"  said  he,  **  I  was  once  a  happy 
man ;  I  married  the  woman  of  my  heart,  before 
I  knew  the  value  of  domestic  peace,  and  I  lost 
it  ere  I  understood  its  existence.    When  €rst 

you  visited  us  in  B Square,  I  was  lingering 

on  the  last  boundaries  of  felicity ;  the  cup  was 
not  dashed  from  my  lips,  but  I  heedlessly  ex- 
hausted its  contents.  I  did  not  precisely  throw 
aside  the  blessings  showered  upon  me ;  but  I 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them.  Moderation  was 
an  exertion  of  self-denial  which  I  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  practise.  I  imagined  that  the 
feverish  pleasures  of  the  fashionable  world, 
were  compatible  with  the  fire-side  comfort  of 
conjugal  affection  ...  I  panted  for  pleasure  • . . 
and  with  gratification  the  appetite  increased  . . . 
I  followed  the  igrds  fatuus  of  pleasure  •  .  •  plea- 
sure !  the  very  antidote  to  happiness,  the  minis- 
tering hand-maiden  of  regret  ...  I  was  deluded 
from  the  pursuit  of  every  thing,  either  great, 
good,  or  salutary." 

"True,  my  lord,"  cried  I,  warmed  with  a  faint 
prospect  of   directing   this  freshly  awakened 
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sensibility  to  a  more  serious  train  of  reflection. 
^^  But  when  regret  is  once  endured,  its  sting 
may  be  extracted.  The  disease  is  no  .longer 
incurable,  when  the  consequences  ai'e  felt. — 
Tired  and  disappointed  in  the  career  of  pleasure, 
other  resources  are  open.  ..." 

"Well,  well,"  interrupted  he  with  impatience, 
"  but  it  is  too  late  to  alter  now :  my  habits  are 
fixed  ...  it  is  no  use  to  lecture  or  think  about 
it  now  .  .  .  only  I  do  not  wish  ...  I  do  not 
mean ...  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should 
believe  roe  quite  callous  to  the  wreck  of  for- 
mer happiness.'' 

''Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  your  assertions,  although  I  tremble  at 
the  instability  of  your  impressions.  You  feel 
deeply  at  the  present  moment,  but .  .  ." 

"I  do  feely  Harcourt!  Oh  God!  there  are 
times  when  the  bitterness  of  my  position  over- 
whelms my  fortitude.  I  weep  over  the  past, 
and  shudder  at  the  future  ...  all  is  unavailing 
now  . .  .  Anastasia  is  lost  to  me  for  ever  ...  no 
effort  of  mine  can  restore  her  honour  or  her 
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peace  of  mind  •  .  .  and  when  I  think  what  she 
once  was^ — innocent,  artless,  affectionate,  and 
pure  . .  .  that  she  once  loved  me  with  the  con- 
fiding tenderness  of  a  wife  . .  .  and  I  cast  her 
from  me  ...  I  neglected  her  ...  for  what  ?  for 
.  . .  pleasure !  .  . .  I  knew  not  how  to  cherish  the 
sweet  rose  blooming  freshness  in  my  path  . . . 
she  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  .  •  .  but  it 
was  I, — her  husband,  that  destroyed  her  ...  Oh 
that  arch-fiend,  Glenmore  ! .  .  .  how  he  lured  me 
from  dissipation  to  dissipation  .  .  .  how  he  threw 
his  toils  around  me!  I  had  not  strength  to  break 
through  them ...  I  might  have  struggled  longer 
.  .  .  but  my  fate  was  .  .  .  inevitable  \" 

The  unhappy  man  struck  his  clenched  fist 
against  his  forehead,  and  walked  about  the 
room  with  considerable  agitation.  I  approach- 
ed him  with  extended  hand.  He  gazed  at  me 
fixedly,  —  the  fierce,  yet  agonized  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  not  to  be  depicted. 

'^It  is  too  late,"  murmured  he  between  his 
teeth  :  *'I  am  desperately  involved  .  .  .  I  am  . . . 
dishonoured." 
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And  he  turned  sharply  from  me,  and  swal- 
lowed a  copious  draught  of  some  favourite  bever- 
age that  was  contained  in  a  caraffe  standing  on 
the  table.  His  thoughts  turned  mechanically 
to  the  night's  orgie  for  which  he  was  preparing; 
the  conflict  of  feeling  and  memory  was  over ; 
the  ruling  passion  re-asserted  its  formidable 
dominion  over  a  mind  which  was  gradually  be- 
coming weaker  from  exhaustion. 

**  You  dine  with  me,  Harcourt,"  continued 
he,  after  a  short  pause ;  ''  just  a  party  of  twelve, 
at  six  o'clock  punctually,  not  to  lose  the  even- 
ing. The  cook  of  this  hotel  is  a  finished  artiste^ 
and  you  know  I  am  a  judge.  As  for  wine, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  if  it  is  not  the  finest 
growth  France  ever  produced,  for  my  orders 
were  unlimited." 

**  Forgive  me,"  exclaimed  I,  "  but  surely  you 
do  not  give  entertainments !  Being  en  garpon, 
is  sufficient  to  emancipate  your  lordship  from 
the  inconvenience  of  hospitality." 

**  I  had  a  run  of  luck  this  week :  the  din- 
ner was  a  bet  which  I  lost;  so  your  diges- 
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tion  need  not  be  impeded  by  scruples/'  cried  be 
carelessly.  '^  Let  us  live  while  we  can ;  for  we 
know  not  what  to-morrow  may  bring :  —  now, 
Charles,  do  not  be  a  fool>  but  come  and  dine 
with  me  like  a  man.  We  will  talk  over  serious 
matters  afterwards ;  and  I  promise  my  best  atr 
tention ;  but  do  not  refuse  to  meet  a  choice  set  of 
the  merriest  fellows  in  Paris.  Besides  whom, 
we  shall  have  the  pretty  Mrs. ,  and  Made- 
moiselle Eulalie,  the  dancer,  to  say  nothing  of 

little  Madame .     Depend  on  it,  we  shall 

make  it  pleasant  and  drive  dull  care  away." 

I  pleaded  a  prior  engagement,  and  only 
yielded  a  reluctant  ear  to  St.  Elroe's  hurried 
enumeration  of  actress's,  Greeks,  and  courtezans, 
whose  wit,  beauty  and  refinement  he  eulogized 
with  peculiar  emphasis;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  to  witness  the  debauchery  of  my 
sister's  husband  :  if  I  could  not  succeed  in 
snatching  him  from  perdition,  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  participate  in  his  excesses. 

I  made  a  few  careful  inquiries  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  viscount,  and  the  possibility  of 
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bringing  his  pecuniary  affairs  into  training.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  I  elicited  from  him- 
self a  sad  confirmation  of  the  reports  circulated 
in  England,  and  discovered  that  the  extent  of 
his  embarrassments  even  exceeded  my  fears. 
Every  one  coincided  in  the  opinion,  that  Lord 
St.  Elme  never  could  again  appear  on  British 
ground,  and  that  even  a  tardy  but  vigorous 
retrenchment  would  not  save  him  from  the  ter- 
rors of  imprisonment  or  the  brand  of  disgrace. 

As  my  visits  were,  to  say  the  least,  super- 
fluous, I  remained  rather  distant  for  some  weeks. 
Unable  to  be  of  the  slightest  service,  I  shrank 
from  the  wretched  contemplation  of  his  weak- 
ness and  profligacy ;  yet  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  a  certain  interest  in  his  behalf,  and 
after  hesitating  some  time  on  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued,  I  resolved  at  the  expiration  of 
some  days  to  call  on  him  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  evening. 

I  had  dined  early,  and  thinking  it  too  soon 
for  fashionable  visiting,  as  I  knew  Lord  St. 
Elme  was  fond  of  prolonging  the  joys  of  dinner 
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beyond  the  usual  French  termination  of  coffee 
and  mareschinOy  I  lounged  into  the  Palais  Royal 
by  way  of  passing  off  another  half-hour,  ere  I 
could  with  propriety  presume  to  intrude  on  his 
festive  repast. 

The  arcades  of  the  famed  emporium  of  folly 
(not  to  say  crime)  were  highly  illuminated  ;  the 
shops  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  unrivalled  bril- 
liancy; the  multifarious  productions  of  two 
worlds  were  displayed  in  every  possible  variety, 
and  with  most  tasteful  arrangement.  Crowds  of 
idlers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  the  eager  search  after  some  additional 
gratification  or  amusement,  in  accordance  with 
their  characteristic  passions,  habits,  and  incli- 
nations. It  was  a  wide  field  for  philosophical 
speculation.  The  busy  scene  was  replete  with 
interest ;  it  was  a  sort  of  fairy  land,  such  as  we 
read  of,  such  as  we  see  on  the  s^age ;  but  unlike 
either  the  creations  of  fiction  or  of  art,  the 
sparkling  lights  may  be  quenched,  the  giddy 
throng  will  disperse,  the  excitement  must  sub- 
side ;  but  the  dreadful  realities  of  vice  and  dissi- 
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pation  will  cootinue  to  exert  their  fatal  influence 
equally  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  the 
glare  of  day. 

I  was  moralizing  as  I  walked  along;  the 
sounds  of  revelry  that  ever  and  anon  burst 
upon  the  ear,  were  fearfully  discordant;  si- 
lence would  have  been  less  awful ;  the  merri- 
ment of  the  vicious  is  not  gay,  it  is  the  ex- 
piring effort  of  self-delusion,  and  merely  drowns 
the  last  feeble  cries  of  smothered  resistance. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  man  rushed 
past,  and  jostled  against  me.  I  remonstrated  ; 
he  turned  round  to  face  me  —  it  was  Lord  St. 
Elme. 

"  What !  is  that  you,  Harcourt  V*  exclaimed 
he,  laughing :  **  such  a  saint  as  you  are  in  the 
Palais  Royal !  Well,  there  are  hopes  of  you, 
my  boy ;" — ^his  lordship  reeled,  and  hiccupped 
as  he  spoke. 

"  I  was  positively  on  my  way  to  call  on  you, 
my  lord,"  replied  I,  oflering  the  support  of  my 
arm  to  my  staggering  companion. 

*•  What  a  pleasant  place  Paris  is,"  said  he  : 
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^'  always  something  going  on  at  ail  times  of  the 
day — and  night  too,  he !  he !  he !  So  you  have 
found  out  that  it  is  better  to  amuse  oneself 
than  to  be  thinking  of  misfortunes.  What  a 
discovery ! !  ! " 

''  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  exactly  agree  with 
the  latter  part  of  your  observations/'  cried  I  ; 
**  but  certainly  there  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  equal  to  Paris  in  point  of  .  .  . 
pleasure.*' 

'^  How  you  harp  on  that  last  word,  as  if  you 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  I  say  Paris  is  a 
delightful  place ;  and  you  cannot  contradict 
me,"  answered  the  viscount,  pettishly.  "  I 
know  every  nook  and  corner,  and  can  find 
something  to  amuse  me  every  where.  This 
gaiety  keeps  up  my  spirits,  Harcourt ;  I  could 
not  get  on  without  it." 

"  You  might  perhaps  be  better  without  it,"  I 
observed  seriously. 

"  As  you  were  coming  to  pass  the  evening 
with  me,"  interrupted  St  Elme,  **  at  least  we 
will  spend  it  together,  no  matter  where.     Let 
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me  be  your  dceroni  —  or  your  chaperone,  I 
shoald  say^"  added  he,  charmed  with  his  own 
bright  idea. 

"  Very  well,  my  lord ;  but  do  not  deceive 
me :  let  me  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
establishment  in  which  you  mean  to  introduce 
me  as  a  neophyte,  that  I  may  be  prepared/' 
returned  I,  buttoning  my  coat  with  more  energy 
than  common  to  me. 

^*  That's  a  good  fellow ;  come  with  me  to 
No.  — ,  here  we  are  at  the  door.  We  can  get 
off  for  silver ;  that  is  perhaps  agreeable  news/' 
cried  he,  jocosely :  **  I  know  it  is  most  welcome 
to  me  just  now.'* 

We  were  indeed  on  the  threshold  of  a  gam- 
bling-house, and,  curious  to  witness  the  occult 
proceedings  of  a  Parisian  Pandemonium,  I  ac* 
companied,  or  rather  conducted  the  intoxicated 
viscount  into  the  temple  of  fortune,  determined 
not  to  quit  him  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
insurmountable  disgust. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  hitherto  only  fre- 
quented the  more  aristocratic  order  of  establish- 
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mentSy  generally  classified  under  the  appropriate 
appellation  of  Hells ;  and  I  was  inclined  to 
think,  from  present  circumstances,  that  he 
could  no  longer  afford  the  high  stakes  re- 
quired elsewhere,  and  was  induced,  through 
poverty,  to  have  recourse  to  the  common 
nuisances  which  infest  the  dwelling  of  the 
Citizen  King. 

Grouped  round  a  large  table,  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  lighted  with  suspended  lamps, 
was  an  assemblage  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
numerous  classes  of  society.  The  picture  was 
worthy  of  an  artist.  The  strong  glare  con- 
centrated, and  thrown  on  the  marked  figures 
which  hung  in  the  tortures  of  expectancy  over 
the  mysterious  board,  gave  force  to  the  outline, 
and  a  depth  of  shadow  producing  considerable 
effect.  The  fatal  roulette  graced  the  centre, 
whilst  the  more  equitable  rouge  et  noir  was 
played  with  cards  by  the  impassable  croupiers, 
who  at  intervals  murmured  the  monotonous 
monosyllables  which  conveyed  hope  or  despera* 
tion  to  the  collected  crowd. 
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"  Rouge  gugne,  —  noir  perd/^  uttered  the 
oracle  of  chance.  Many  and  eager  were  the 
hands  put  forth  to  receive  the  winnings ;  but 
except  those  who  have  seen  a  gaming-table  and 
its  frequenters,  none  can  imagine  the  horrible 
disappointment  which  distorts  the  features  of 
those  who  are  losers.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  low  cunning,  the  agonized  suspense, 
the  vulgar  triumph,  the  diabolical  rage,  and  the 

hopeless  despondency  which  is  alternately  de- 
picted in  the  wretched  countenances  of  those 
who  hover  like  demons  around,  watching  the 
cast  of  a  die,  which  is  perhaps  to  consign  them 
and  their  family  to  endless  misery. 

St.  Elme  drew  near,  and  instead  of  patiently 
observing  the  chances,  and  calculating  the  odds, 
threw  down  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  which  at 

• 

once  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
produce  gold.  He  won, — contrary  indeed  to 
my  expectation.  Delight,  ecstacy,  beamed  in 
his  face,  and  irradiated  his  care-worn  physiog- 
nomy. 
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*^  Come,  Harcourt/'  cried  he,  with  animation, 
^*  now  you  are  here,  try  your  luck ;  first  stake 
a  few  francs  to  begin  with,  and  put  you  in 
temper." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  I :  "  I  never 
play, — no  matter  on  what  terms; — your  lord- 
ship is  in  the  vein,  I  perceive." 

"  High  time  too,"  cried  my  companion. 
"  What  with  the  lottery, — the  salon,  —  and  a 
certain  fair  friend  of  mine,  I  am  drained  as  dry 
as  dust . . .  My  finances  require  a  little  replenish- 
ing, and  I  came  here  for  the  purpose.  I  always 
have  a  favourable  run  when  playing  silver." 

The  viscount  continued  doubling  and  tripling 
his  bets  ;  again  and  again  he  won.  The  pile  of 
dollars  was  transformed  into  a  pile  of  Napo- 
leons ;  which  again  were  exchanged  for  heavy 
rouleaux. 

**  Rouge  gagne  —  noir  perd,"  muttered  the 
croupier.  St.  Elme  nodded,  and  was  again  a 
winner.  Again  he  urged  me  to  join  the  sport, 
saying,  that  he  did  not  intend  remaining  much 
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longer,  having  friends  to  sup  with  him  after 
the  opera^  and  a  game  of  ecarte,  in  per- 
spective. 

I  strenuously  declined  both  his  temptation 
and  his  supper.  To  say  the  truth,  my  atten- 
tion was  greatly  attracted  by  an  individual, 
who  for  some  time  had  formed  a  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  picturesque  group.  He 
was  a  tally  dark  man,  with  a  military  air ;  a  coat 
braided  and  frogged  was  buttoned  close  up  to 
his  throat;  the  texture  of  his  dress  appeared 
greatly  worn.  He  was  no  longer  young,  yet 
could  not  precisely  be  considered  old.  His  hair 
was  long,  shaggy,  and  neglected ;  a  black  stock, 
shining  with  constant  use,  was  put  on  in  the 
best  style ;  neither  waistcoat  nor  linen  was  visi- 
ble; trowsers  which  had  evidently  once  been 
regimental  finished  the  ensemble  of  a  costume, 
which,  however  it  might  want  for  newness  and 
fashion,  was  not  deficient  in  dignity.  His  face 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  through  the 
medium  of  language.  It  had  been  handsome, 
and  was  still  characteristic:  he  was  pale  to 
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sallownessy  hollow-eyed^  and  furrowed  with  care 
or  passion :  the  forehead  was  capacious  enough 
to  admit  of  intellect,  had  it  not  been  contracted 
with  habitual  anxiety;  and  the  flash  of  his 
glance  might  have  belonged  either  to  genius  or 
desperation. 

I  observed  him  lose  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  an  equanimity  that  surprised  me :  his  lip 
compressed  and  bloodless,  was  the  only  indica- 
tion of  his  inward  anguish.  At  length  I  caught 
his  fixed  gaze ;  not  that  he  saw  me  in  particular, 
for  I  verily  believe  his  sight  was  absorbed  in 
visions  of  the  future,  but  the  gleam  of  his  eye 
was  absolutely  frightful,  and  it  seemed  gradu- 
ally to  kindle  into  a  flame,  as  he  threw  down 
another  stake  ...  I  heard  him  breathe  as  if 
with  an  eflbrt.  He  lost  .  .  .  and  gave  a  ghastly 
look  at  that  board  from  whence  his  solitary 
five-franc  piece  was  swept  by  the  banker's  insa- 
tiable grasp  ...  he  thrust  his  hand  once  more 
into  his  bosom  ...  he  withdrew  it,  and  his  nails 
eemed  tinged  with  blood. 
*'  Faites  le  jeu,  Messieurs!*'  ejaculated  the 
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dealer.  Again  the  stranger  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  pocket :  his  clenched  teeth  and  glaring 
eye-balls  gave  him  the  expression  of  a  maniac. 
—  He  flung  another  dollar  ...  it  was  the 
last . .  • 

"  Noir  gagne,  et  rouge  perd/'  proclaimed  the 
croupier,  with  the  apathy  of  routine. 

Fortune  had  changed  sides ;  and  the  sudden 
report  of  a  pistol  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence  .  .  •  the  stranger  fell  a  mangled  corpse 
into  the  arms  of  a  waiter. 

For  a  moment  all  was  still — not  a  word,  not 
a  sound  escaped  the  assembly.  H6rlt>r,^ — 
breathless,  speechless  horror,  was  painted  on 
every  face.  A  large  pier-glass  was  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  reeking  victim, 
and  the  polished  surface  of  the  inlaid  parquet 
was  streaming  with  gore .  • .  The  wretched 
suicide  was  rolled  in  a  carpet,  and  hurried  from 
the  spot . . .  the  mirror  was  wiped  .  • .  the 
floor  was  sanded  .  .  •  and  a  deep-drawn  aspira- 
tion seemed  to  relieve  the  oppressed  bosoms  of 
the  silent  crowd. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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I  looked  towards  St.  Elme.  He  was  deadly 
pale ;  every  limb  seemed  to  palpitate ;  bis  eyes 
wandered  in  vacancy  •  •  •  tbe  hideous  sight 
just  witnessed  had  sobered  him  •  •• 

"  Messieurs,  faites  le  jeu,*'  croaked  the  croa- 
pier.  The  sound  which  thus  broke  in  upon  the 
natural  course  of  human  feeling,  was  beyond 
every  thing  appalling.  The  fiend  re-asserted 
his  prerogative  . .  •  My  brother-in-law  stepped 
forward  .  • .  and  risked  another  rouleau  !''  * 

On  retiring  from  the  scene  of  guilt,  I  passed 
a  night  of  shocking  wakefulness.  The  terrific 
spectacle  was  constantly  before  me,  and  haunted 
my  fancy  in  every  possible  variety  of  form. 
The  bleeding,  lacerated  figure  of  the  self-mur- 
derer assumed  sometimes  the  features  of  St. 
Elme,  sometimes  those  of  Augustus  Percival ; 
but  I  could  not  by  any  effort  of  reason  dispel 
the  horrible  image  which  darkness  did  not  con- 


*  Thii  extnordinarj  occurrence  actnaUy  took  place  at  a 
gamhling-boiiae  in  the  Falaia  Rojal  some  jears  ago.  Tha 
author  has  detailed  the  event  most  circumstantially. 

Editor't  Nate. 
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ceal  from  me.  Fevered,  restless,  tired,  but  still 
sleepless,  I  watched  the  slow  approach  of  day, 
as  a  stream  of  mellowed  light  began  to  peer 
through  the  interstices  of  my  closet-shutters, 
A  perturbed  drowsiness  was  stealing  upon  me, 
and  I  was  just  sinking  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  fatigue  and  slumber,  when  a  knock 
at  the  door  roused  me  from  my  tardy  repose. 

"  Eniriz/'  cried  I,  thinking  my  valet  de  place 
had  been  rather  more  alert  than  usual ;  but  to 
my  utter  astonishment  Lord  St  Elme  stood  by 
my  bed-side.  He  had  not  changed  his  dress 
since  the  preceding  night ;  his  eyes  were  blear- 
ed, almost  inflamed ;  his  hair  in  disorder,  and 
his  whole  exterior  denoted  a  mixture  of  care  and 
debauchery. 

**  You  are  an  early  visitor,"  my  lord,  said  I, 
gravely ;  *'  this  is  not  an  hour  . . .  '* 

"  My  dear  fellow,*'  replied  he,  "  I  have  been 
waiting  these  twenty  minutes.  The  stupid 
hotel  people  did  not  like  to  disturb  you;  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  bothering  that  I  got  up 
stairs  at  all.*' 

E  2 
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"  They  were  quite  right,"  answered  I ;  "  not 
having  rested  during  the  night,  I  felt  now  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Pray  to  what  motive  am  I  to 
attribute  this  unseasonable  call?  " 

'*  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Harcourt,^' 
returned  St.  Elme,  attempting  to  appear  uncon* 
cerned,  '^  I  am  devilish  hard  up  for  cash.  The 
most  confounded  run  bf  ill  luck  pursued  me 
after  we  parted.'' 

'*  Indeed/'  observed  I ;  ^'  it  seemed  otherwise 
at  the  commencement  of  the  evening." 

"  True,  but  the  accident  upset  me  altogether; 
I  could  not  count  two  and  two, — never  won  a 
point  afterwards;  besides  which,  I  was  com* 
pletely  plucked  at  ecarte  after  supper.  I  believe 
there  was  too  much  champagne  ....  Harcourt, 
I  have  not  a  rapp  left ..." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Lord  St  Elme,"  said  I, 
coldly ;  '*  for  a  ruined  man  you  appear  to  take 
matters  easily  enough." 

''What  is  the  use  of  fretting?"  exclaimed 
he ;  *'  candour  is  preferable  to  cant, — to  cut  the 
story  short,  I  want  you  to  accommodate  me 
with  a  few  pounds  until  next  week." 
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"  A  Btrange  request  you  must  acknowledge/' 
observed  I ;  **  and  one  for  which  I  happen  to  be 
totally  unprepared/' 

'^  I  will  pay  you  again  punctually/'  continued 
the  viscount;  '^but  I  positively  must  have  the 
money,  at  least  before  noon  this  day,  for  my 
time  is  up,  and  bills  are  come  due.  If  you  do 
not  assist  me,  I  shall  get  lodgings  rent  free/' 

Shocked  at  this  strange  appeal,  I  replied, 
*^  The  money  shall  be  yours,  my  dear  lord,  if  it 
is  of  service.  I  am  only  too  happy  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  I  have  a  small  sum  at  La  Fitte's, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  to  your  hotel.  Yet, 
in  the  name  of  Qod,  how  could  you  persevere  in 
play  last  night,  with  that  dreadful  catastrophe 
before  your  face  ?  " 

**  Do  not  say  another  word/'  cried  my 
brother-in-law,  putting  his  hands  before  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  a  disagreeable  object 

^f  It  was  a  dreadful  calamity,"  interrupted  L 

'^  A  truce,  with  your  sermons ; — spare  me  the 
infliction,"  exclaimed  he,  impatient  of  reproof 
even   in   its   mildest  form.    "  Bring   me   the 
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money  in  time,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged 
to  you." 

'*  Certainly,  I  promise  faithfully  to.  doi  mk 
I  only  wish  I  could  as  easily  obtain  your  lord- 
ship's attention  as  your  gratitude.  If  you  could 
be  induced  to  listen,  some  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  what  I  have  to  oommnnicsJbe. 
You  ought  not  to  deem  me  impertinent,  in  thus 
offering  my  advice  and  admonition^  if  you  knew 
but  all . . .  " 

'*  I  do,  I  do  know  all ;"  stammered  my  com- 
panion with  kindly  feeling.  *'  Poor  Anastasia 
was  your  half-sister ;  you  see  I  am  apprised  of 
it  all :  it  was  that  villain,  Glenmore,  who  told 
me  the  whole  story.  Let  us  shake  hands  like 
brothers, — now,  do  not  look  so  serioua;  it  can- 
not be  helped;  'pen  my  word,  I  always  felt  as 
if  you  were  something  to  me." 

''  Then  my  dear  St.  Elme,  try  and  bear  with 
my  preaching.  These  direful  pursuits  that  can 
only  lead  to  perdition  ..." 

''There  you  are  boring  again,  Harcourt^" 
cried  he,  with  undisguised  displeasure.    *'  I  can't 
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Stand  moralizing^ — never  could  in  my  life, — too 
old  to  alter  now  ...  I  shall  expect  you  at  twelve, 
without  fail  .  • .  good  bye  .  .  .  and  his  lordship 
harried  down  stairs,  hamming  as  he  went — 

'*  EspertBce—  oonfianoe." 

The  fumes  of  the  intoxication  of  the  previous 
night  were  not  dispersed.  Lord  St  Elme  was 
still  drunk. 

Faithful  to  my  appointment,  at  half-past 
eleven,  I  rang  the  bell  of  the  viscount's  ante- 
chamber; the  door  was  open,  and  the  debris 
of  a  supper  were  scattered  on  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  the  salle  a  manger,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  encumbered  with  heterogeneous 
articles.  Flasks,  which  had  once  contained 
champagne,  were  piled  in  one  corner ;  glasses  of 
various  colours  and  dimensioifis,  broken  and 
unbroken,  sweetmeats,  oyster-shells,  plates, 
corks,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  chairs,  flowera 
and  a  bowl  which  still  retained  a  small  portion 
of  puTtche  a  la  romaine,  proclaimed,  but  too  evi- 
dently, that  a  saturnalia  had  taken  place  a  few 
hours  previous  to  my  arrival. 
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I  penetrated  without  obstacle  to  the  sakm^which 
presented  an  amalgamation  of  cards  of  difierent 
sorts  and  hues,  strewed  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion ;  candlesticks,  dice,  argand  lamps,  counters, 
and  tables ;  scraps  of  paper  covered  with  calcu- 
lations of  chance,  I  O  U's  and  torn  acknow'^ 
lodgments  were  scattered  over  the  floor.    An 
elegant  cashmere  shawl  was  thrown  across  a 
Grecian  sofa,  announcing,  as  it  were,  that  the 
apartment  was  frequented,  if  not  inhabited,  by 
a  female.     Here  I  waited  until  St.  Elme  ap- 
peared.    He  was  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
whose  flushed  cheek   rendered  the  rouge  she 
wore  at  least  superfluous;   and   in  the  bold 
glance  that  challenged  mine,  I  discovered  the 
once  downcast  eye  of  ...  .  Mary  Smith. 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
to  a  vei*y  particular  friend  of  mine. — Mary, 
my  dear,  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  Har- 
court,''  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  a  noncha" 
lance  I  could  scarcely  comprehend. 

I  bowed   in   silence,  and  opened  my  port* 
feuille. 
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**  If  you  bad  not  started  off  like  a  Puritan,  at 
such  a  Gothic  hour,  I  should  have  taken  you 
with  me  to  the  opera,  where  we  keep  a  box 
d  Fannie — and  have  introduced  some  pleasant 
people,  who  were  so  kind  as  to  return  with  us 
to  supper.  We  bad  such  a  nice  convivial 
party  •  • .  had*nt  we,  Mary  love  1 "  added  his 
lordship,  with  ^a  hiccup  that  proved  the  bottle 
was  resorted  to  in  the  morning. 

I  was  disgusted  beyond  measure,  and 
scarcely  could  contain  the  expression  of  repug- 
nance with  which  this  degraded  pair  inspired 
me. 

Mary,  whose  identity  was  incontrovertible, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  I  could  not 
conceive  if  really  the  glaring,  vulgar,  vicious 
courtezan  of  Paris,  could  possibly  retain  the 
slightest  vestige  of  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
the  country  maiden.  She  had  advanced  by 
rapid  strides, — the  goal  of  corruption  was  fully 

attained I  gave  the  desired  sum  to  the 

viscount,  and  pleading  an  indispensable  engage- 
ment, hastened  from  their  presence, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Man  to  man  m  oft  unjuit, 
Is  always  so  to  woman :  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them ;  treacherj  is  all  their  trust. 

LoBD  Btron,  Dm  JiMir. 

I  HAD  seen  nearly  every  thing  in  Paris,  and 
formed  a  few  pleasing  acquaintance  amongst 
the  Parisians,  who  are  ever  anxious  to  do  the 
honours  of  their  city  to  intelligent  strangers. 
I  visited  every  place  of  note,  from  the  Invalides 
to  the  Salon  des  Marechaux, —  from  David's 
pictures  to  the  Gobelins  tapestry^ —  from  the 
Louvre  to  the  Bicestre,  —  from  Le  Plhre  la 
Chaise  to  Les  Enfans  Trouv^s^  —  from  the 
Opera  to  the  Catacombs, —  in  short,  from  the 
Barriere  de  Le  Etoile  to  the  Barriere  du  Trone. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  national 
vanity  is  so  conspicuous  as  in   Paris.     Had 
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NapoleoD  lived,  he  would  have  realized  his  plan 
of  making  Paris  the  centre  of  the  European 
circle.  The  French  love  show  ;  above  all,  they 
love  their  monuments  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous 
predilection :  they  have  joined  hand  and  heart 
in  forming  and  preserving  the  various  ntusees 
biblioteques,  picture  galleries^  &c.  &c.  During 
the  popular  fury  in  1793,  the  marble  statues 
and  vases  in  the  Tuilleries  were  respected  by  the 
moby  and  a  Switz  preserved  his  life  by  clinging 
to  one  of  the  celebrated  groups  from  the  antique; 
he  was  left  unhurt,  as  the  Parisians  were  fearful 
of  injuring  the  work  of  art  which  embellished 
their  favourite  promenade. 

One  evening,  before  I  quitted  the  French 
metropolis,  I  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  an  ice  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
ing straight  to  the  rendezvous  of  dandyism, 
(for  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  consider  the 
dusty  vicinity  of  Tortoni's  crowded  with  shop- 
boys  and  grissettes, — not  to  say  worse, — as  the 
tesort  of  fashion,)  I  lounged  towards  Les  Va- 
riet^s :  it  was  too  early  to  enter ;  but  an  assem- 
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blage  of  bom  bourgeois  were  sipping  ooffee/ 
orgeat,  and  strop  most  quietly  at  the  adjoining 
limonadiersy  waiting  patiently  until  the  opening 
doors  would  adroit  them  to  the  laugh-provok- 
ing delights  of  Perlet's  inimitable  Comedten 
d^EtampeSj  or  the  more  refined  gentilUsse  of 
Jenny  Vertpr^'s  Reine  de  Seize  Am. 

The  affiche  which  displayed  its  blue  and  yel- 
low glories  on  either  side  the  entrance  of  this 
diminutive  temple  of  Thespis  was  rather  of  an 
inviting  description  ;  and  on  deliberation,  I 
deemed  it  wiser  to  be  stewed  in  the  parterre  of 
the  theatre  and  laugh  myself  hoarse,  than  be 
chokedi  jostled,  and  probably  run  ever  by  some 
awkward  cab-driver  at  Tortoni's. 

I  took  a  chair  and  a  newspaper  from  the 
humble  cafe  attached  to  the  play-house,  and, 
seated  on  the  Boulevard,  commenced  that  most 
amusing  species  of  observation,  of  watching  the 
passers-by,  and  conjecturing  from  their  external 
appearance,  the  trade,  profession,  and  specific 
class  to  which  they  belong;  the  newspaper 
serving  as  a  contenatice,  as  ladies  hold  a  fan. 
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My  speculations  were  intemipted  by  the  shftrp 
note  of  interrogation  which  issued  from  the 
sweet  comptcir  of  a  bouquetiire.  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  same  bouquetHre  was  a  sort  of 
acquaintance;  she  happened  to  be  a  pretty 
brunnette,  with  a  neatly  turned  foot  and  ancle, 
which  were  sufficiently  displayed  under  the 
short  full  plaits  of  a  scarlet  petticoat.  Our 
acquaintance,  nevertheless,  was  strictly  platonic, 
as  yety  nor  indeed  had  I  any  serious  intention  of 
infringing  on  the  good  will  of  the  vivacious 
vender  of  Neapolitan  violets,  moss-roses,  lilies 
of  the  valley,  or  the  large,  solitary  red  carnation 
so  eagerly  sought  by  those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  the  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour ; 
but  if  things  continue  as  they  have  done,  I  fear 
the  demand  for  des  osillets  rouges  will  be  on  the 
decline. 

I  selected  some  flowers,  and  desired  my 
mirthful  bouquetiire,  to  form  the  nosegay  with 
her  usual  taste  and  discernment.  She  was 
busily  employed  assorting  shades,  sizes,  and 
scents,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
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tones  of  a  haod-oi-gan:  it  was  playing  a 
favourite  French  romance,  one  that  had  been 
encored  au  Feydeau^  and  melted  the  hearts  of 
the  most  obdurate  critics ;  a  voice  of  capti* 
vating  sweetness  accompanied  the  instrumeat 
I  looked  at  the  singer,  who  was  still  young, 
bnt  care  had  already  stamped  her  features; 
there  was  a  touching  simplicity  in  her  air;  bar 
black  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground;  a  stray 
love-lock  escaped  from  under  a  red  Madras 
kerchief  that  was  pinned  on  with  some  taste. 

She  held  a  little  child  by  the  hand,  who  ex- 
tended a  small  tamburine  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions. At  first  the  singing  was  extremely 
soft,  but  gradually,  timidity  gave  way  to  a 
pleasing  confidence.  She  certainly  combined 
taste  with  great  feeling.  I  liked  her  style 
more  particularly,  as  her  manner  contrasted 
with  the  bold  effrontery  of  others  in  a  similar 
situation.  I  felt  interested,  and  observed  that 
she  evidently  selected  the  most  pathetic  airs, 
^me  of  which  I  have  heard  from  professional 
celebrities;  but  never,  no  never,  did  I  listen 
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with  more  pleasure^  than  to  the  soal-subduing 
notes  of  the  pauvre  chanteuse  des  Boulevards. 

I  was  indulging  a  sort  of  melancholy  gra- 
tification, when  I  was  interrapted  by  the  bou- 
quetiirtf  whose  lively  face  beamed  with  more 
than  usual  intelligence : 

^*  Monsieur  is  apparently  pleased  with  Rose's 
songs/'  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  inquiry,  to 
which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Poor  Rose  is  a  neighbour  of  mine :  her 
story  is  quite  affecting/^  returned  my  self- 
constituted  companion,  with  a  communicative 
look. 

''  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  her/'  said  I. 
**  Perhaps  the  recital  may  detain  monsieur 
too  long/'  observed  the  bouquetiht,  with  hesi- 
tation. 

"No,  no,"  replied  I,  laughing;  "you  are 
more  anxious  to  tell  it  than  you  choose  to 
acknowledge.  I  would  not  disappoint  you, 
mademoiselle." 

"  Monsieur  is  so  agreeable,''  retorted  my 
friend,  smiling,  so  as  to  display  a  complete  set 
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of  polifthed  ivory,  with  which  sho  appeared 
tolerably  satisfied. — '^  Eh  bien!'*  continued 
she,  basily  arranging  her  blooming  mer* 
chandize,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
view.  *^  Rose  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  sonth. 
She  was  poor,  but  every  one  in  the  village 
loved  and  respected  her.  She  was  an  orphan, 
and  gained  a  decent  livelihood  by  her  industry. 
She  had  constant  employment  about  the 
chateau,  where  she  was  always  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  lady  :  her  visits  were  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  its  inhabitants.  Rose  worked 
well,  and  assiduously,  and  had  become  a 
favourite  with  the  family  with  whom  she  was 
nearly  resident,  when  madame's  nephew,  the 
Count  de  St.  Aubin  came  down  from  Paris. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  you  may  suppose 
that  the  attentions  of  a  handsome  youug  cava- 
lier were  not  displeasing  to  Rose.  This  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time :  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  all  the  fine  things  he  said :  tlie 
count  promised  marriage  as  soon  as  his  father's 
consent  could  be  obtained.     He  said  he  would 
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come  to  Paris  in  order  to  plead  his  caase  more 
effectually.  He  came  • . .  bat  not  until  he  had 
robbed  the  credulous  Rose  of  her  innocence. 
She  relied  on  his  honour,  judging  his  afiection 
by  her  own. 

^  Months  elapsed.    No  news  of  the  count. 
Rose  was  pregnant.    You  may  suppose  what 
she  felt  at  this;  her  shame  was  public;  she 
was  shunned  by  those  who  formerly  caressed 
her ;  many  less  virtuous  than  herself  pretended 
to  despise  her ;  she  did  not  dare  show  herself  even 
at  mass ;  she  only  ventured  to  visit  the  grave 
of  her  parents, — there  alone  she  was  secure 
from  the  taunts  and  opprobrium  of  the  world. 
Still  no  tidings  of  St.  Aubin.  . .  Her  mild  spirit 
began  to  sink   under  her  misfortunes.    She 
could  not  write  to  her  betrayer,  not  knowing 
his  address.    She  summoned  courage  to  go  to 
the  chateau,   and  begged  to  be   allowed  an 
interview  with  madame;  but  the  porter  shut 
the  door  in  her  face,  asking  how  she  presumed 
to  present  herself,  after  her  abominable  con- 
duct! 
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Thb  was  more  than  Rose  could  endine. 
Taking  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  quitted  the 
village,  and  earned  her  subsistence  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  through  which  she  passed,  by 
singing.  After  a  long  and  wearysome  journey, 
she  arrived  in  Paris.  Her  first  care  was  to 
seek  the  abode  of  her  seducer,  to  whom  she 
gained  admittance.  He  was  alone,  and  though 
surprised,  seemed  glad  to  see  her ;  admired  the 
child,  and  asked  a  few  trifling  questions ;  yet 
he  appeared  rather  embarrassed :  his  manner 
was  kind,  but  constrained;  the  mystery  was 
soon  solved  by  the  appearance  of  a  lacquey, 
who  informed  him  that  the  countess  was  wait- 
ing breakfast. 

^'  Rose  shrieked  out,  '  You  are  married, 
then  !'  To  which  the  count  silently  assented; 
and  without  another  word,  the  poor  deluded 
girl  left  the  house.  She  wandered  about 
the  streets  of  Paris,  without  home  or  habita- 
tion. At  last  I  met  with  her,  and  finding  by 
her  simplicity  that  she  was  ^paysanne,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  I  took  her  to  ray  chamber, 
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apd  hired  an  additional  room  for  her  and  the 
infant,  who,  yiou  see,  is  now  a  thriving  crear 
tare.  Singing  had  hitherto  been  a  profitable 
concern,  so  I  advised  her  to  continue  that  in 
which  she  succeeded.  You  cannot  think  what 
a  good  soul  she  is ;  but  I  believe  her  health  i^ 
but  indifferent,  and  sometimes  fear  that  singing 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  may  be  prejudicial  to 
her  lungs;  besides,  she  frets,  although  she 
appears  resigned,  and  never  mentions  St.  Au- 
bin's  name.  I  only  wonder  she  never  seeks  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  perfidy.'' 

The  energy  with  which  the  bouqueiiire  pro- 
nounced the  last  sentence  extracted  a  smile, 
and  a  slight .  pressure  of  the  well-formed  but 
sun-burnt  little  hand  that  presented  the  nose- 
gay, with  Parisian  grace.  On  applying  for  a 
ticket,  I  found  that  the  Varietes  was  full,  and 
in  self-defence  was  compelled  to  make  out  my 
evening  elsewhere. 

St.  Aubin  happened  to  be  an  acquaintance  of 
mine ;  he  was  a  most  agreeable  person,  and  his 
wife  was  a  charming  woman.    Poor  Rose  was 
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doubly  to  be  pitied;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  the  story  over.  About  three  week* 
after  thia  occunfence,  I  was  still  undecided  ia 
my  movements,  when,  seeking  to  discover  the 
abode  of  an  Englishman  with  whom  I  had  some 
trifling  business,  I  was  directed  towards  a  ahab- 
by-looking  house,  in  an  obscure  street,  and  bad 
not  proceeded  far  up  the  dark  narrow  stair-case, 
so  common  in  Paris,  when  my  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  the  cries  of  a  child.  I  followed  the 
sound,  which  issued  from  an  apartment  au  cm- 
quiifne,  and  pushed  open  a  door,  which  stood 
ajar  —  and  beheld  Rose,  supported  by  the 
bouquetiiret  the  little  girl  crying  in  a  comer. 
I  paused  on  the  threshold;  —  Rose  was  still 
interesting,  but  she  was  dying. 

''  Oh  monsieur,  it  is  you  !"  cried  my  friend 
Aim6e,  the  dispenser  of  sweets ;  **  I  am  so 
glad  !  —  did  you  really  mean  to  find  us  out  ? 
Poor  Rose  is  so  ill ;  she  has  broken  a  blood- 
vessel. I  can  do  nothing  for  her ;  the  doctor 
says  she  will  die!"  . .  .  She  burst  into  tears, 
whilst  Rose  smiled  serenely,  and  pressed  her 
hand. 
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**  Nor  can  I  do  much,  my  excellent  little 
Aim^e ;  but  this  poor  babe  makes  a  shocking 
iloise,  and  must  disturb  an  invalid/'  returned  I, 
as  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  me  of  benefit- 
ing the  child,  for  I  saw  the  mother  was  past 
human  skill. 

■*  Rosette,  dont  cry,  dear !"  said  Aim^e,  **  or 
yon  will  be  sent  .away.  Oh,  monsieur!  if  men 
only  knew  . . .  '* 

I  gave  her  a  reproving  look,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  permission  to  take  the  little  girl  with 
me,  promising  to  return  in  a  couple  of  hours 
with  my  charge. 

**  You  are  very  good, — too  good  ;  but  we  can 
never  spare  our  little  Rosette,"  observed  Aim6e, 
whom  I  drew  aside  in  order  to  explain  my  pro- 
ject, and  the  acquaintance  that  existed  between 
myself  and  St.  Aubin. 

She  caught  at  the  idea,  and  replied  aloud  ^ 
that  if  I  would  return  faithfully  with  the  infant, 
she  did  not  think  Rose  would  object .  .  .  The 
poor  mother  assented  with  tears  in  her  eyes. — 
It  was  not  necessary  to  give  my  address,  for 
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Aim6e  already  knew  my  hotel,  and  the  nnmbor 
of  my  chamber,  having  brought . .  •  boaqoetSi 
and  ...  I  do  not  recollect  what  besides ;  —  no 
matter ;  she  was  aware  of  my  address,  althoogk 
I  had  most  unintentionally  stumbled  on  hers. 

I  took  my  young  charge  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  succeeded  in  quieting  its  apprehensi<R),IoDg 
before  we  reached  the  superb  hotel  de  St.  Aubin. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  saloon ;  the  connt  and 
countess  were  tite  a  tite.  This  was  rather  nud 
apropos,  and  I  felt  in  a  dilemma.  Both  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  and  surprise 
at  my  strange  but  engaging  companion. 

"  Mon  Dieu  /"  observed  the  countess,  **  how 
like  this  tittle  creature  appears  to  the  child  I 
admired  a  few  days  since  on  the  Boulevard.  I 
verily  betieve  it  is  the  same." 

I  looked  at  St.  Aubin.  He  coloured  and 
turned  pale  immediately. 

"  The  mother  of  this  baby  is  dying,"  retamed 
I ;  *'  and  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  it." 

''  Indeed,"  exclaimed  madame ;  **  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  same  little  girl  with  the  tamburine.  Do 
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you  not  recollect  the  mother,  St  Aubia  ?  She 
sang  so  sweetly  that  you  absolutely  shed  tears. 
Do  you  not  remember  how  ill  she  was,  and  so 
pale,  particularly  when  I  noticed  the  child  ? 
Mothers'  hearts  are  so  susceptible,  you  know, 
of  any  little  .attention." 

St.  Aubin  hid  his  face. 

^'This  poor  infant  has  no  protector/'  said  I ; 
'^and  being  an  Englishman  on  my  travels,  what 
can  I  do  for  it?" 

**  Leave  the  chere  petite  with  me/'    cried 
madame,  affectionately  drawing  the  little  on 
towards  her. 

'^  Leonie,  my  wife,  my  beloved  !''  exclaimed 
the  count,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her,  "hear 
me,  if  you  can ;  —  I  am  its  father !  . .  • .  could 
you  forgive  me  V 

This  amiable  woman  betrayed  considerable 
agitation,  and  wept  frequently  during  a  con- 
versation that  proved  St.  Aubin  rather  the 
victim  of  impulse,  than  the  calculating  seducer. 
It  appeared  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was 
not  of  age  at  the  time  of  meeting  Rose ;  that 
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he  was  romantic  enough  to  entertain  intentions 
of  marrying,  and  positively  hoped  to  obtain  bis 
father's  consent ;  bat  on  arriving  in  Paris,  be 
was  carried  away  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
friends,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  inarryiog 
a  country  girl  whom  he  had  seduced.  At  this 
time  his  father  introduced  him  to  the  beautiful 
Leonie,  in  the  hope  that  her  charms  would  have 
the  desired  effect  of  obUterating  all  traces  of  his 
former  attachment.  The  beauty  and  excellen- 
ces of  the  countess  naturally  prevailed  :  St. 
Aubin  married,  and  forgot  Rose.  As  he  con- 
cluded, the  affectionate,  but  tearful  Leonie  put 
forth  her  hand,  with  a  sweet  smile,  saying,  "  I 
will  forget  all,  on  one  condition." 

'^  Name  it,  my  beloved  !"  exclaimed  he,  with 


eagerness. 


<( 


That  you  will  give  me  full  permission  to 
rear  this  innocent  child." 

St.  Aubin  folded  his  wife  to  his  bosom. 
I  seldom  felt  more  truly  happy  than  at  that 
moment. 

Madame  accompanied  me  to  Rose's  humble 
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apartment,  in  hopes  of  offering  relief;  but  it 
was  too  late.  She  had  already  breathed  her 
last  in  the  arms  of  the  gentle  and  kind  hearted 
Aimee. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


K^rer,  c'est  le  bonheur, — attendre,  c'eet  U  rie: 
Couraea,  paya  lointaing !  voyagea!  foIleeiiTie— 
C'eat  asaez  d'accomplir  le  vojage  etemel; 
Tout  chemin  ici-bas  vera  un  but  de  mjatere. 

VxcTOA  Huoo. 

En  trarersant  la  France, 
Je  Tisitai  cea  mura,  ber9eauz  de  mon  enfance, 
Morne  ec  le  coeur  narr^,  j'entendis  lesroaeaux 
Murmurer  triatement  aa  pieds  de  leura  creneaox. 
Que  de  foia,  a  ce  bruit,  j'ai  rev^  aoua  lea  h^trea. 


Le  fer  lea  a  detruita,  ces  temoins  de  mes  jeuz, 
Le  yieux  manoir  detruit  tombe  et  peiit  comme  eux, 
L'herbe  croit  dans  sea  cours . .  • 

Casimir  ds  la  Vxgne,  Louis  XL  tragedie* 

A  FEW  days  after  this  occurrence,  I  began  to 
entertain  serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land. Two  years'  absence  had  sufficed  to  blunt 
the  painful  acuteness  of  youthful  sensibility.  I 
resolved  on  resuming  my  profession,  and  again 


•  ^ 
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entering  upon  the  scene  of  life  as  an  active  and 
intelligent  agent. 

I  had  seen  nothing  of  St.  Elme  since  the 
transaction  of  the  gaming-house ;  he  had  evi- 
dently avoided  me,  and  I  gave  up  all  prospect 
of  ever  being  repaid  the  sum  I  had  advanced  to 
his  necessities.  Through  the  medium  of  indif- 
ferent persons,  I  learned  that  he  still  persevered 
in  the  same  course,  alternately  the  favourite  or 
the  victim  of  chance. 

Tired  of  Paris  and  its  gaieties,  I  soon  deter- 
mined on  quitting  it ;  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Havre-de-Grace  by  steam,  being  desirous  of 
following  the  beautiful  and  intricate  windings  of 
the  Seine,  which  may  be  deemed  a  neglected 
if  not  a  calumniated  river ;  no  one,  excepting 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  having  ever  thought 
proper  to  eulogize  its  silvery  and  meandering 
waters.  Now  /  like,  I  love  the  Seine  !  Below 
Paris  its  banks  assume  a  varied  and  highly 
picturesque  aspect  which  gradually  acquires  a 
certain  grandeur  as  the  traveller  approaches  the 
antiquated  city  of  Rouen. 

f2 
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Rouen,   the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy, 
with   its   narrow    streets,  gothic  houses,   and 
splendid  churches,  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  classic  town  of  Cologne.  The  matchless 
cathedral  possesses  an  unspeakable  charm  in  my 
estimation ;   independent  of  its  sublime  archi- 
tecture,  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  or  the  hallowed 
solemnity  of  the  dim  aisles,  the  noble  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  render  this  venerable  pile 
an  object  of  research  and  historical  pride  to 
every   English   visitor.      The   most  chivalrous 
events  of  our  national  history  are  blended  with 
iis  mouldering  walls.     It  was  constructed  by 
the  English,  and  brings  to  the  imagination  a 
host  of  noble  recollections,  of  ancestral  glory, 
and  the  days  of  conquest  when  Henry  V.  of 
England  was  crowned  king  of  France.     Much 
romantic  interest  is  also  attached  to  the  finely 
carved  gallery  yet  extant  in  the  Place  de  la 
Pucelle  d'Orleans,  from  whence  a  most  iniquit- 
ous tribunal  beheld  the  barbarous  execution  of 
an  unjust  sentence,  on  an  innocent  and  coura- 
geous enthusiast. 
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The  life  and  death  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  is  replete 
with  dramatic  situations;  and  were  it  not  for 
its  sad  and  heart-rending  conclusion,  might 
almost  pass  for  the  creation  of  poetry,  instead 
of  the  stern  reality  of  historical  fact.  The 
high  round  tower  in  which  this  unfortunate 
victim  of  cruelty  and  superstition  pined  in 
hopeless  captivity  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Ursuline  Convent;  and  a  ring  that 
formerly  adorned  the  warlike  hand  of  the  he- 
roic maiden  is  still  preserved  by  the  Lady  Ab 
bess.  These  simple  memorials  of  a  persecuted 
but  truly  patriotic  female  inspired  me  with 
more  genuine  feeling,  than  half  the  garish  and 
far-famed  monuments  of  Paris. 

The  Seine  yet  rolls  rapidly  along;  the  swel- 
ling waters  remain  untinged  by  the  noble  blood 
so  often  mingled  in  its  stream.  Arthur,  of  Bri- 
tany,  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer, 
within  the  castle  now  razed  to  the  ground  : 
and  the  mortal  remains  of  William  the  Con- 
queror are  mouldering  in  the  vaults  of  Notre 
Dame  . .  •  Verily  the  history  of  Rouen  would 


i'l  rupfiir."  as  fur  its  Honfleur,  w 
;i  spot  of  considerable  intere; 
noble  views  that  meet  the  ey 
the  river,  amply  repaid  the  t 
travelling.  A  little  below  the  i 
of  Canteloupe,  are  seen  the  n 
Robert  le  Diable ;  and  within  tw 
iage  of  La  Bouille,  are  aituated  t 
quarries  of  Caamont,  which  oni 
of  extent  and  antiquity  to  thoM 
I  lingered  for  aome  days  ii 
neighbourhood  of  Honfleur,  Y 
away,  and  the  scenes  of  my  ohil 
clouded  and  obscured  by  a  succt 
and  more  vivid  objects ;  but  t 
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haunts.     I  found  my  way  through  the  woods 
and  fields  with  surprising  facility.     I  needed 
no  guide^  no  indication ;  the  instinct  of  memory, 
or  rather  of  the  hearty  was  sufficient.    The 
small  straggling  town»  skirting  along  the  base 
of   a  majestic  cliff,  was  neither  altered   nor 
improved  ;  the  houses  retained  the  same  dusky 
aspect ;  the  streets  preserved  the  identical  and 
inconvenient  sinuosities :  if  any  new  buildings 
had  been  constructed,  they  partook  of  the  same 
style,  and  occupied  the  same  position  ;  the  very 
trees  in  the  long  stately  avenue,  which  is  at  once 
the  entrance  and  the  public  promenade  of  Hon- 
fleur^had  vegetated  on  in  uninterrupted  formality. 
The  only  change  I   could   observe  was,  that 
every  place  and  every  object  seemed  contracted. 
Hills  that  had  once  appeared  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude, were   shrunk  into  the   proportions  of 
ordinary  landscape;  houses  that  had  inspired 
me  with  a  sense  of  capacious  ease,  now  looked 
diminutive  and  confined.     It  was  the  small  end 
of  the  telescope  applied  to  the  retrospective  eye 
of  local  attachment. 
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It  was  not  pofitible  to  resist  the  impobeof 
visiting  Chateau  Belle  Isle,  the  residence  which 
had  sheltered  myself  and  family  for  years^-^the 
retreat  where  my  mother  had  tasted  of  the  brief 
enjoyment  of  passion,  and  had  drained  the  cap 
of  humiliation  and  sorrow.     I  went  thither  with 
a  beating  heart ;  every  step  was  fraught  with 
tender    emotion ;    every    tree    claimed    com> 
panionship.     I  wandered  slowly  to  the  tasteless 
gateway,  once  a  prodigy  of  arehitectural  mag* 
nificence  in  my  infantine  estimation.    The  high 
narrow  pillars  were  still  there,  but  the  outward 
cement  was  chipped  and  broken » displaying  the 
red  brick  beneath.     Armorial  bearings,  which 
had  graced  a  small  compartment  in  each,  were 
completely  defaced,  and   the  huge  mutilated 
figures  of  shapeless  animals  were  still  rampant 
on  the  summit,  having  merely  lost  a  portion  of 
their  original  defectiveness  of  outline.      The 
rain  of  twenty  seasons  had  nearly  washed  tbem 
into  symmetry  ;  the  asperity  of  form  which  had 
once  distinguished  them  was  lost,  and  it  re- 
quired at  least  the  practised  eye  of  antiquarian 
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research  to  determine  to  what  specific  genus 
they  had  ever  belonged. 

The  glaring  brick  chateaoi  picked  out  with 
white,  was  untouched,  unimpaired  by  time  .or 
weather ;  the  cut  stone  balcony  had  been  kepi 
tolerably  clean ;  the  high  terrace,  ornamented 
with  marble  yases,  still  overlooked  the  garden, 
where  stiff  and  ugly  rows  of  yew  and  box  par- 
titioned off  the  various  flower  knots ;  but  the 
terrace  was  now  ruinous  in  many  parts;  the 
vases,  once  of  dazzling  purity,  were  discoloured 
by  damp;  and  the  graceless  box  hedge-rows 
had  grown  far  beyond  the  formal  proportions  of 
a  French  pleasure-ground. 

The  fish-pond|  in  other  days  the  object  of 
my  especial  choice,  and  of  my  mother's  unweary- 
ing solicitude,  was  stagnant;  the  gold  and 
silver  fish  with  difficulty  struggled  to  the 
surface  to  bask  in  that  sun  which  corrupted 
their  element  whilst  it  tempted  them  from  its 
depths.  Again  I  threw  in  a  few  crumbs,  as  I 
was  wont  to  do ;  the  finny  tribe  greedily  con- 
tended for  each  precious  morsel  ...     I  was  a 

F  5 
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child  once  more, — a  happy,  wayward,  truant 
boy,  and  I  turned  round  as  if  expecting  the 
silvery  voice  of  maternal  admonition  to  check 
my  wilful  disobedience  .  .  .  The  playful  jet 
d^eau  no  longer  dispersed  its  rainbow  glories 
around ;  the  wondrous  mechanism,  which  had 
called  forth  my  juvenile  approbation  and  con- 
jectural scrutiny,  was  choked  with  mud,  and 
was  out  of  repair.  The  bronze  naiad  had  long 
ceased  to  pour  a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  her 
vacant  urn — ^it  was  filled  with  dust.  The  dial, 
however,  had  resisted  and  defied  the  inroads  of 
decay:  the  unerring  index  still  marked  the 
eventful  progress  of  time  to  eternity.  Ivy 
twined  round  its  basement ;  verdigris  stained 
its  brazen  surface ;  but  the  shadow  moved  on 
uninterrupted  and  unchanged. 

The  heavy,  ill-suspended  wooden  shutters, 
which  closed  the  lower  windows,  and  prevented 
my  viewing  the  interior  of  the  apartments,  were 
scorched  and  blistered  by  the  heat ;  the  hinges 
were  rusted,  but  still  kept  a  firm  hold  in  the 
wall  of  the  building.     I  sat  down  on  the  broken 
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slq>s  leading  to  the  drawing-room,  and  . . . 
wept  .  • .  My  mother's  little  Belf-^ppropriated 
flower-border  was  before  me;  the  gravel-walk 
was  covered  with  grass ;  and  the  fanciful  bed, 
which  I  remembered  to  have  seen  blooming  with 
many-coloured  sweetness,  appeared  over-ran 
with  weeds  and  briars. 

I  approached  the  billiard-roomi  where  my 
father  used  to  teach  my  infant  haads  to  knock 
about  the  balls:  it  was  open^  to  a  storm  had 
evidently  broken  the  door-fasteping.  The  table 
was  going  to  decay;  the  gieen  clotb  had  lost 
its  hue,  and  was  moth-beaten  in  several  places ; 
the  window-panes  were  cracked ;  some  were 
altogether  deficient.  Beyond  the  billiard-room 
was  situated  the  grassy  paddock  in  which  I  used 
to  play ;  where  the  swing  and  the  see-saw  were 
erected ;  where  the  poney  sometimes  grazed,  or 
was  ridden  in  all  the  glory  of  youthful  eques- 
trianism ;  and  the  faithful  Newfoundland  dog  was 
dexterously  harnessed  to  a  tnnporary  vehicle  of 
my  own,  or  rather  of  my  father's  ingenious  con- 
struction .... 
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Oh  memory  I  • .  •  memory !  •  •  •  Those  who 
had  loved  me — those  whom  I  had  loved — ^my 
friends,  my  companions,  my  parents  .  •  •  were 
gone  —  lost  —  estranged  !  —  the  gentle,  tender 
mother,  who  had  taught  me  words  of  peace  and 
prayer,  was  dead  !  Yet  it  was  here  ...  I 
brushed  aside  the  fast-falling  tears  as  the  bust- 
ling condergCf  who  had  charge  of  the  place, 
hurried  forward  to  assure  me  the  chateau  and 
property  adjoining,  was  to  be  sold  or  let  on  very 
reasonable  terms,  and  that  the  purchaser  would 
find  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  as  it  was  in 
every  way  calculated  for  a  distinguished  family 
during  the  belle  saison. 

I  looked  keenly  at  the  man ;  he  was  young 
and  modern  in  appearance ;  he  was  not  a  por- 
tion or  parcel  of  the  whole, — ^not  in  keeping 
with  the  chateau  nor  its  appurtenances : — there 
was  no  local  attachment,  not  a  single  souvenir 
in  the  business-like  face :  he  had  been  employed 
to  superintend  the  demesne  and  building  by 
the  new  propriiiaire.  I  ventured  to  ask  for 
his   venerable   predecessor,    whose   white  hair. 
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a  Vaile  dt  p^eon,  had,  in  days  of  yore,  excited 
my  unrepressed  merriment.  But  Fran9ois  •  •• 
was  dead ;  and  his  chubby  family  • .  •  dispersed. 

I  threw  the  man  a  Napoleon,  requesting 
that  the  flower-garden  might  be  put  in  order. 
I  thrusted  a  small  branch  of  myrtle  growing 
near  the  drawing-room  into  my  bosom.  My 
mother  had  planted  it,  and  I  remembered 
standing  by  her  side  with  a  tiny  watering-pot, 
proud  —  ao  proud  of  assisting  her  labours .  • . 

The  concierge  stared,  pocketed  the  coin, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  mingled 
pity  and  surprise,  and  muttered  something 
very  like  '^Pauvre  garfon"  as  I  stalked  off  with 
rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  La  C6te  dt 
Grace. 

This  beautiful  eminence  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is 
rich  in  fine  park-scenery ;  it  also  overhangs  the 
water,  which  possesses  the  combined  beauties 
of  river  and  marine  excellence.  Towards  the 
north-east,  the  pTospect  is  bounded  by  the 
heights   of   Cautebec  and   Harfleur ;    to  the 
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north  may  be  observed  the  thriving  and  busy 
town  of  Havre ;  the  west  opens  wide  to  the  bine 
waves  of  the  British  channel,  sparkling  and 
heaving  in  the  breeze. 

This  lovely  spot  has  been  sweetly  illustrated 
in  Washington  Irving's  charming  sketch  of 
Annette  de  TArbre^  and  I  was  full  of  the  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  transatlantic  author,  as  I 
wandered  up  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  from 
the  little  town  below,  to  the  grey  stone  crucifix 
which  crowns  its  summit.  I  sat  down  on  the 
time-worn  steps  leading  to  the  Calvaire;  the 
evening  was  closing  with  a  magnificent  sunset ; 
deep  red  clouds  were  collecting  in  the  west ;  a 
thousand  hues  streaked  the  sky;  the  waves, 
crested  with  a  slight  foam,  danced  in  the  crim- 
son glare  of  reflected  glory ;  the  scene  was  one 
of  majesty  and  beauty. 

Numberless  fishing  boats  studded  the  bright 
expanse  before  me,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
gale  and  the  turn  of  tide,  to  clear  out  into  the 
open  sea.  I  watched  their  little  tactics  as  they 
gradually  weighed   anchor,  and   spread    their 
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fluttering  canvass  in  the  red  sunbeams.  A 
sailor  boy  was  standing  near  me  with  a  spy- 
glasSy  and  in  a  fine  mellow  voice  commenced 
chaunting  the  following  stanzas : 


Notre  dame  de  bon  secoun, 
Du  pecheur  ayez  souveiiaiice, 
Car  nous  partons  pour  un  long  eonra ; 
Mais  Tous  etes  notre  ^speranee. 

Notre  dame  de  bon  seconrs. 

Le  vent  se  16ve, 

L'onde  mugit, 

£t  BUT  la  gr^ve 

Le  flot  blanchit. 
If  fant  quitter  la  plage  ; 
Adieu,  tout  mon  bonheur, 
Mon  amie,  et  mon  ceur 
Resteront  au  riyage. 
Notre  dame  de  bon  secours. 
Du  pecbeur  ayez  souvenance. 
Car  nous  partons  pour  un  long  cours ; 
Mais  vous  ctes  notre  esperance. 

Notre  dame  de  bon  secours. 

Le  ciel  se  voile, 

La  clart6  fuit, 

Sois  notre  etoile, 

Pendant  la  nuit: 
Conduis  nous,  O,  Marie, 
Sur  la  mer  en  fureur. 
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Car  tu  plains  le  p^hear 

Qu'a  pleur6  ton  amie. 

Notre  dame  de  bon  secours. 

Da  p^cheor  ayes  sooTenance 

Car  nous  partons  pour  on  long  ooura  ; 

Mais  YouB  dtes  notre  ^sperance. 

Notre  dame  de  bon  secoura. 

Quand  du  rojage 

Nous  reriendronSy 

A  r  hermitage 

Nous  voos  prierons, — 
Faitea,  AH^rge  Marie, 
Que  nous  j  yenions  tous, 
Kt  que  cbacun  de  nous 
Y  trouve  son  amie. 
Notre  dame  de  bon  secourSf 
Du  pecheur  ayez  sourenance 
Car  nous  partons  pour  un  long  coars ; 
Mais  Tous  Hes  notre  ^speiance 

Notre  dame  de  bon  secours.  * 

The  sounds  melted  softly  on  the  ear,  and 
were  swept  along  the  shore.  The  distant  boat- 
men joined  faintly  in  the  chorusy  as  they  veered 
their  outward  course,  and  disappeared  one  by 
one  like  specks  upon  the  distant  horizon.    As 

*Tbe  above  Barcarole  was  written  by  M.  G.  Moke  of 
Bruges,  the  friend  and  translator  of  that  agreeable  high* 
%eavman,  Grattan. — FMtori  AVt<. 
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the  melodist  ceased,  he  closed  the  telescope, 
and  turning  from  the  station  he  had  occupied, 
touched  his  straw  hat  respectfully,  and  passed 
on  to  the  Chapelle,  where  he  doubtless  intend- 
ed to  offer  his  evening  devotion  to  the  Virgin, 
who  is  there  adored  under  the  singular  but  not 
inappropriate  epithet  of  L'Etoile  de  la  Mer. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  perceived  a 
shade  of  superstition  stealing  over  me.  There 
is  something  touching,  something  exquisitely 
soothing  in  the  worship  which  is  habitual  to 
catholic  seamen,  —  and  which  they  address 
separately  to  the  Madonna.  She  is  the  univer- 
sal patronness  and  mediatrix  of  all  French  and 
Italian  boatmen :  they  appeal  to  her  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  frequently  limit  their  devotional  ex- 
ercises to  the  romantic  service  of  La  Vierge. — 
To  her  they  attribute  every  gentler  influence; 
and  her  merciful  intercession  is  supposed  to 
shield  from  the  justice  and  retributive  ven- 
geance of  offended  Heaven.  I  almost  envied 
the  confiding  ignorance  of  the  sailor,  who  felt 
that  his  temporal  welfare  and  eternal  salvation 
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were  equally  secciTe  through  the  benign  power 
of  the  first  Christian  Mother. 

My  spirits  were  depressed.  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  sailing  for  my  own  country;  bat  I 
expected  no  welcome  on  my  return, — no  friend 
would  hail  my  arrival, — no  hearth  blaze  in  my 
honour, — no  arms  would  open  to  receive  me, — 
no  beaming  eye  grow  brighter  at  my  approach. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  wretched  melancholy  in  the 
conviction  of  being  alone  ...  of  being  utterly 
unheeded,  unloved  in  a  world  teeming  with 
the  elements  of  kindly  association.  When  we 
see  all  those  around  us  employed  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  engaged  with  the  tender 
interests  of  relationship,  we  long  to  participate 
in  their  occupations,  even  in  the  sorrows  of 
domestic  affection,  rather  than  pursue  the  path 
of  solitude,  even  though  it  may  be  divested  of 
the  cutting  cares  which  the  duties  of  family 
connexions  are  sure  to  entail.  Yet  thus  it  is. 
In  the  very  depth  of  adversity  we  still  enjoy  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  when  we  know  that  we 
share  the  pity  of  a  kindred  soul,  which  fondly 
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dings  to  ours  tbrongh  all  the  trials  and  cala* 
mities  that  surround  us,  cheering  the  lowering 
aspect  of  circumstances  with  the  patient  en- 
durance of  unwearied  affection. 

It  is  sad  to  be  alone  ! — alone  in  the  midst  of 
thousands — without  a  single  sentiment  in  com- 
mon with  the  multitude,  without  one  tie  of 
general  interest  to  bind  one's  lot  to  that  of 
fdlow  men.  The  cenobite  may  preach,  the 
theorist  may  dream,  the  cold  calculations  of 
philosophy  may  attempt  to  prove  the  sub- 
limities of  solitude,  but  it  is  in  vain. 

True,  that  we  can  retire  into  the  hallowed 
sanctuary  of  our  own  communion  for  a  short 
period  with  considerable  advantage  to  our- 
selves and  to  others ;  but  selfish  indeed  must 
be  that  nature  which  denies  the  bonds  of  social 
intercourse,  and  in  the  midst  of  yearning  hearts 
prefers  the  aridity  of  its  own. 

At  no  epoch  does  the  mind  crave  the  sym- 
pathy of  others  half  so  strenuously  as  after 
encountering  the  fatigues,  dangers,  and  pro- 
crastinations of  a  journey.     People  never  love 
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their  coantry  so  well  as  on  their  immediate 
return  from  a  distaot  land.  I  have  sometimes 
coveted  the  delicious,  tumultuous,  joyous,  and 
varied  emotions  of  a  weather-beaten  traveller 
approaching  once  more  the  peaceful  home  of 
adolescence, — that  home  which  proved  the 
object  of  daily  thoughts  and  nightly  suppli- 
cation,— the  goal  of  desire,  and  the  tutelary  ray 
which  has  conducted  him  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  and  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

What  an  eternity  of  feeling  is  comprised  in 
the  brief  period  of  meeting  after  a  prolonged 
absence !  What  an  eventful  moment  is  that, 
when  every  wild  conjecture  of  hope  and  fear  is 
about  to  be  solved, — when  the  breathless,  half- 
articulated  inquiries  crowding  on  the  lips,  sus- 
pended by  alarm,  yet  uttered  with  anxiety,  are 
on  the  eve  of  being  answered  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  communicative  delight,  —  when  every 
sanguine  expectation  is  on  the  very  point  of 
being  realised  !  Then  there  is  the  awful  pause 
of  doubt,  the  creeping  terror,  lest  those  left 
behind  in  the  glowing  vigour  of  health  and 
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youth,  may  not  have  been  spared  to  greet  with 
kindly  welcome ;  and  if  yet  living,  have  they 
remained  unscathed  by  time,  unchanged  by 
circumstances,  unaltered  by  care,  untouched 
by  disease  ? 

Oh !  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  the  quick, 
unanswerable  succession  of  boding  fears  and 
evil  presentiments  .  .  .  which  are  dispelled  at 
last  by  the  blest  assurance  that  neither  poverty, 
accident,  nor  temptation  has  withered  the  lovely 
bloom  once  ardently  admired,  or  estranged  the 
heart  to  whose  constancy  the  earthly  treasure 
of  love  was  fondly  confided. 

To  me  the  active,  bustling  world,  seemed  a 
blank, — a  wilderness;  the  claims  of  country, 
and  the  name  of  home,  were  the  mere  asso- 
ciation of  accident ;  and  the  voice  of  welcome, 
like  the  empty  sound  of  a  receding  echo,  which 
mocks  the  sense,  but  cannot  deceive  the  under- 
standing. 

-  Kindred,  I  had  none.  The  scorched  plaint 
of  France,  the  orange  groves  of  Italy,  or  the 
green  hills  of  England,  offered  equal  shelter  to 
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one  who  possessed  scarcely  a  single  object  of 
interest  in  the  world,  excepting  Cleyeland,  with 
whom  I  had  kept  up  a  correspondence,  and  from 
whom  only  I  hoped  for  a  reception. 

I  landed  at  Southampton.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  smiling,  prosperous,  and  indus- 
trious :  it  was  as  I  had  left  it,  only  improved. 
Houses  had  started  up ;  gardens  bloomed 
around  them ;  streets  were  widened ;  roads 
made,  and  fields  enclosed.  The  genius  of  the 
nation  may  be  traced  even  in  the  externals; 
progression  is  in  every  stage,  and  is  stamped  on 
every  undertaking. 

I  looked  round  at  the  self-important  pre- 
occupied faces  that  I  met,  and  wondered  that 
none  seemed  to  know  me.  As  I  recognised  the 
neat  buildings,  the  well  remembered  signs  and 
names,  I  longed  to  claim  acquaintance  and 
companionship  with  some  one  amongst  the 
many  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  business,  indifferent — nay,  uncon- 
scious of  my  very  presence. 

I  rambled  to  the  post  oflSce  • ...  it  was  a  sort 
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of  forlorn  hope.  For  once,  I  did  not  meet  with 
disappointment;  a  letter  from  Cleveland  awaited 
me.  It  was  of  a  description  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  self-love.  Nothing  could  express 
greater  kindness  or  regard.  After  a  vivid  sketch 
of  his  domestic  felicity^  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible I  could  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  he 
requested  that  I  would  make  no  delay  in  join- 
ing his  family  circle  at  Belmont  Lodge^  where 
he  had  resolved  on  passing  the  summer  months. 
In  this  flattering  desire  for  my  society,  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  so  obliging  as  to  join ;  and  the 
invitation  was  far  too  agreeable,  for  me  to  think 
of  declining  it. 

The  even  tone  of  Edmund's  epistle  convinced 
me  of  his  real  cheerfulness :  he  was  evidently 
pleased  with  his  destiny,  and  continued  still 
enamoured  of  bis  wife.  Expressing  unfeigned 
gratification  at  the  prospect  of  our  approaching 
meeting,  he  kindly  reverted  to  the  probability 
of  my  resuming  my  profession,  for  which, 
through  all  circumstances,  I  had  retained  a 
Strang   predilection.    This  was   the   vibrating 
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chord  in  my  heart ;  it  might  have  beea  loosened 
by  events^  but  was  not  torn  asunder.  Edmund 
struck  it  with  a  gentle  touch,  and  brought  forth 
a  responsive  feeling,  which  rather  raised  my 
self-esteem  to  its  former  scale,  than  produced  a 
return  of  bitterness.  Thus  he  proved  himself 
a  skilful  analysist  of  the  human  breast:  a 
less  practised  hand  might  have  jarred  the 
contending  elements  within ;  whereas,  be 
judiciously  stimulated  the  latent  powers  of 
action. 

I  was  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
his  wife^  being  certain  that  he  was  incapable  of 
forming  an  erroneous  choice^  and  was  calculated 
in  himself  to  render  any  rational  woman  per- 
fectly happy.  I  longed  to  witness  his  fire-side 
comforts,  and  the  quiet  indulgence  of  domestic 
affection,  for  which  he  seemed  pre-eminently 
fitted.  A  man  is  so  different  when  leading  a 
life  of  listless  independence  to  what  he  may  be 
when  subject  to  the  benevolent  influence  of 
matrimonial  restraint. 
This  often  produces  a  marked  change  in  the 
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outward  manner  and  pursuits^  —  even  in  the 
temper  of  many  individuals,  according  to  the 
various  dispositions  and  preponderating  causes. 
These  changes  are  either  for  better  or  for  worse; 
like  the  chemical  effects  of  different  elements 
acting  upon  each  other,  so  the  union  of  opposite 
characters  may  prove  conducive  to  their  amelio- 
ration or  disadvantage.  The  first  requisite  in 
marriage  is  a  prudent  selection ;  the  second  is 
to  remedy  a  bad  one  by  infusing  as  much  per- 
sonal forbearance  as  will  keep  the  balance  even. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  was  to  me  rather  an  object  of 
interest  than  curiosity;  for  her  husband  had 
described  her  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  latter  propensity.  I  knew 
her  exact  height,  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch> 
the  colour  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  the  curve  of  her 
nose,  the  dimensions  of  her  mouth;  the  Bymmetry 
of  her  widst,  and  the  miniature  proportions  of 
her  foot.  I  had  even  a  tolerable  notion  of  her 
tastes  and  opinions,  and  could  consequently 
form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  sort  of  woman  she 
vras  likely  to  be,  and  was  morally  convinced 
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that  the  person  who  could  attract  and  ultimately 
retain  the  admiration  and  love  of  Edmiittd 
Cleveland  was  not  an  ordinary  being. 

Belmont  Lodge,  situated  in  the  aouth  of 
Devon,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Desmond 
Hall,  was  near  the  sea-coast ;  the  adjacent 
scenery  was  highly  picturesque,  and  to  me 
fraught  with  deepest  interest  and  early  associa- 
tion. I  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  being  again 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  spot 
which  once  had  been  my  home ;  to  linger  near 
that  wild  and  beautiful  demesne  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  many  a  boyish  prank,  of  many  a 
solitary  ramble,  was  a  melancholy  gratification ; 
and  my  heart  beat  with  a  sentiment  of  pleasure 
not  unmixed  with  sadness,  as  my  humble  post- 
chaise  turned  swiftly  from  the  dusty  high  road 
to  the  cool  avenue  which  led  with  various  wind- 
ings to  the  pretty  rustic  gate-house  decorating 
the  approach  to  Belmont  Lodge. 

It  was  spring,  and  suflSciently  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  allow  the  full  benefit  of  a  Devon* 
shire  prospect  boasting  all  the  fresh  and  balmy 
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verdure  of  English  landscape.  There  is  some* 
thing  charming  in  the  neat  hedge-rows,  white* 
washed  cottages,  and  tasteful  flower  gardens* 
which  possess  an  unobtrusive  [style  of  beauty, 
that  is  never  more  truly  appreciated  than  by 
those  who  have  lately  returned  from  the  Conti«- 
nent. 

Primroses,  daisies,  and  gaudy  buttercups 
spangled  the  lawn;  violets  opened  their  blue 
eyes  under  the  shade  of  waving  laburnums, 
that  fell  in  golden  showers  on  the  grassy  bank 
beneath.  The  transient  lilac  of  various  hues, 
the  honey-suckle,  sweet-briar  and  early-rose 
seemed  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
shrubbery  that  flourished  in  fragrant  luxuriance 
on  one  side  of  the  house;  the  other  being 
adorned  with  an  elegant  veranda,  from  whence 
a  sloping  grass-plot  led  gradually  to  a  rippling 
stream,  over  which  at  a  short  distance  was 
thrown  a  rustic  bridge. 

I  had  no  time  to  make  farther  topographical 
observations,  on  the  localities  and  capabilities 
of  Belmont;  the  hall  door  being  opened  long 
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before  my  slender  equipage  had  reached  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  it.  Cleveland  rushed 
forward  to  greet  me.  Happiness  had  added  to 
his  good  looks,  contentment  and  cheerfulness 
beamed  in  his  face,  as  he  warmly  shook  me  by 
the  handy  and  conducted  me  to  his  study,  where 
we  remained  talking  and  debating  over  our 
respective  concerns  and  adventures,  until  the 
reiterated  peal  of  the  dinner  bell  summoned  us 
to  the  necessary  duties  of  the  toilet. 
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Je  te  donne  on  seal  besoin, 
Une  seule  occupation, 
Un  seul  devoir, 
Une  Benle  recompenae. 


L'Aaonr. 
L'Amour. 
L'Amonr. 


L' Amour. 
Fr$nch  Apharitm. 

True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone,  benealh  the  heaven. 
,   It  is  not  fantasies'  hot  fire 
^hose  wishes  soon  as  granted  fly : 
It  liveth,  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die. 


It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  mind  can  bind. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  thelMtt  MitutreL 

Being  neither  an  exquisite  nor  a  bridegroom, 
I  had  soon  completed  the  harmony  of  my 
external  decorations,  and  quitted  my  dressing* 
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room  before  Cleveland  left  his.  I  proceeded  to 
the  salon,  intending  to  await  the  expected 
introduction  to  my  hostess  without  exhibiting 
impatience.  On  opening  the  door,  I  descried 
the  figure  of  a  lady^ standing  near  the  window: 
her  back  was  turned  towards  me,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  contour  of  the  head^  or  the 
braided  hair^  so  glossy,  so  attractively  elegant. 

•'  Miss  Vy vian  ! "  exclaimed  I ;  *•  or  Mrs.—" 

"  Not  Mrs.  Cleveland,  I  assure  yon/'  inter- 
rupted Emily,  presenting  her  tiny  hand  with 
frankness  equally  removed  from  affectation  as 
from  coquetry ;  smiling  at  the  same  time  with  an 
expression  of  sweet  satisfaction  that  brought 
the  colour  to  my  sun-burnt  cheek. 

*'  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure/' 
cried  I ;  ''it  is  more  than  I  hoped  for." 

**  And  more,  perhaps,  than  you  deserve/' 
replied  she,  archly ;  '*  but  I  am  glad  you 
consider  this  meeting  a  pleasure/'  continued 
she  with  emphasis. 

**  To  me  it  is  the  greatest  gratification  that 
circumstances  could  offer;  and  of  all  people^ 
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Mi88  Vyvian  has  no  right  to  question  the 
delight  every  one  must  experience  in  her 
society." 

'^  I  confess/'  answered  she,  **  that  your 
arrival  is  no  surprise,  although  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  Clevelands. 
I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  really  think 
you  might  have  managed  to  be  here  an  hour 
earlier/'  continued  she»  pointing  to  a  beautiful 
French  pendule  on  the  point  of  striking  seven. 

''That  the  presence  of  an  humble  indivi- 
dual like  myself  should  be  an  event  ever  an- 
ticipated by  you,  Emily/'  observed  I  with 
increasing  emotion,  ''  is  more  flattering  than, 
probably,  you  will  choose  to  believe." 

''  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  and  express  my  sorrow  that 
you  left  Hastings  so  unceremoniously,  without 
even  taking  leave  of  the  Herberts,  or  wishing 
me  farewell.  We  never  heard  your  departure 
hinted  at  until  you  had  reached  London.  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  kind.  I  had  almost 
accused  you  of  ingratitude." 
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I  looked  with  inquiring  scrutiny  at  her 
clear,  noble  brow :  all  there  was  candid,  inno- 
cent, and  confiding. 

*^  You  never  received  my  last  note?''  aaid  I, 
dubiously. 

^'  Did  you  write  to  me,  Mr.  Harcourt  ?  "  ex^ 
claimed  Emily,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

I  was  about  to  explain  the  depth  of  my  dis- 
appointment, and  the  presumptuous  hopes 
which  once  had  led  me  to  her  presence,  when 
all  further  conversation  was  suspended  by  the 
entrance  of  Cleveland,  who  observed,  with  a 
smile, 

''  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  meet  your 
old  acquaintance,  Harcourt.  I  am  truly  happy 
to  find  that  I  was  not  mistaken." 

**  Emily  looked  excessively  confused,  which 
added  materially  to  her  beauty;  whilst  I 
stepped  forward  with  becoming  celerity  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  introduction  with  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  who,  though  not  strikingly  hand- 
some, was  peculiarly  interesting  and  lady-like, 
exactly  the  person  he  had  described,  and  what 
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I  Bhould  have  expected  him  to  choose  from 
amongst  all  the  yarieties  of  the  female  kind. 
The  social  repast  was  enli?ened  by  much  con* 
▼ersation ;  but  I  perceived  that  neither  Emily 
nor  myself  was  inclined  to  do  honour  to  the 
culinary  perfections  of  the  maitre  JThoteL  I 
was  too  happy  either  to  eat  or  to  drink ;  the 
delicacies  of  the  table  circulated  untasted,  and 
I  had  nearly  omitted  the  courtesy  of  asking 
the  ladies  to  take  wine.  The  evening  was 
spent  most  delightfully;  the  hours  flew,  and 
twelve  o'clock  had  already  arrived  ere  we 
thought  of  separating. 

Sleep  is  a  capricious  sort  of  refreshment, 
which  eludes  extremes  of  all  kinds.  The  couch 
of  the  wretched  and  happy,  are  alike  seldom 
visited  by  repose ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  ex- 
citement of  feeling  has  subsided,  that  the  balm 
of  slumber  seals  the  heavy  eyelids  in  sweet 
oblivion.  In  vain  I  called  the  aid  of  reality 
and  reason  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  agitation  of 
my  breast ;  the  hours  of  darkness  were  passed 
in  wakeful  consciousness  of  present  felicity.    I 

o  6 
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arose  early,  in  secret  hopes  of  meetii^  Emihfr 
before  breakfast^  and  I  was  not  disappointed; 
she  had  already  commenced  her  embroidery 
when  I  entered  the  drawing-room.  The  coii«> 
versation  of  the  preceding  day  was  eagerly 
resumed  by  my  saying, — 

^  It  is  very  singular.  Miss  Vyviao,  that  my 
last  letter  was  not  received  by  you." 

''There  has  been  some  mistake/'  returned 
she,  **  or  I  have  been  deceived  ..."  A  flash 
of  indignation  illuminated  her  features  as  she 
spoke. 

'*  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  solemnly.  *'  Your 
guardian.  Lord  Glenmore^  was  at  Hastings,  and 
from  him  I  was  led  to  believe  that  my  visits 
would  no  longer  jbc  tolerated  by  Mr.  Herbert  or 
himself.  Motives  of  delicacy  prevent  my 
showing  you  his  lordship's  communication, 
which  decided  at  once  my  departure  for  the 
Continent.  I  presumed  to  scribble  a  few 
hurried  lines  previous  to  my  miserable  journey^ 
hoping  to  obtain  some  answer  or  token  of 
remembrance ;  but  your  continued  silence  gave 
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me  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  my  cor- 
respondence was  not  welcome.  Oh,  Emily ! 
with  what  delight  I  should  have  hailed  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  conveying  my  ideas 
and  sentiments  to  you/' 

**  It  is  very  strange  that  Lord  Glenmore 
dictated  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt!"  exclaimed 
Emily,  with  some  surprise. 

*'  1  conceived  that,  as  your  guardian,  he  was 
authorised  by  law  to  do  so,"  replied  I;  '*as 
such  only  I  obeyed  him. . ." 

''  True,  he  was  my  guardian,"  interrupted 
she;  ''but  whatever  legal  power  he  exerted 
over  my  actions,  he  possessed  none  over 
yours." 

^  That  conviction  encouraged  me  to  address 
you,  dear  Miss  Vyvian,"  cried  I ;  ''  being 
resolved  to  receive  my  sentence  from  your  own 
hand.  With  agony  I  awaited  the  result  of  my 
appeal :  it  remained  unanswered,  from  which  I 
drew  the  melancholy  inference  that  my  acquaint- 
ance was  no  longer  desirable." 

'*  Good    heavens  !  ...  do   you   think    that 
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Augustus  could  be  capable  of  auppiessing  your 
note  2"  inquired  my  companion. 

''  It  is  not  for  me  to  prejudge  Lord  CUen* 
more/'  said  I,  with  a  sickening  s^nae  of  humi- 
liation. *^  The  last  time  we  met  he  was  in 
close  conversation  with  you,  and  I  have  CTery 
reason  to  suppose  that  my  misfortunes  were  the 
subject  of  that  conversation. — Emily,  I  have 
been  unfortunate  from  my  birth ;  the  Bar- 
sinister  opposes  its  fatal  influence  to  every  hope 
in  life  :  add  not  your  contempt  to  the  mass  of 
contumely  which  has  hitherto  overwhelmed  me." 

*'Harcourt/'  replied  Emily  calmly/' let  us  ad- 
journ this  painful  discussion.  Lord  Glenmore*8 
conduct  towards  you  has  not  raised  him  in  my 
estimation;  but  he  is  a  relative  of  mine." 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  us  both.  I  felt  again 
that  circumstances  separated  me  from  the  lovely 
woman  before  me,  —  that  I  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, and  had  no  right  to  presume  beyond  the 
honour  of  her  notice.'' 

"The  earl  is  a  very  near  connexion  of  yours?' 
inquired  I,  in  breathless  expectation. 
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*'  To  my  Borrow,"  rejoined  Mies  Vyvian. 
^'Harcourtf  I  have  suffered  much  on  his  ae- 
coant,  or  rather  through  his  means.  Augustus 
is  neither  loved  nor  respected  by  me ;  but  his 
▼ices  give  me  infinite  pain.  Do  you  know  that 
she,  who  was  once  my  friend  and  • .  •  yours/' 
added  she,  hesitating,  —  ^  Lady  St.  Elme,  —  is 
now  living  at  Desmond  Hall." 

^So  near  us!"  exclaimed  I,  starting  and 
turning  pale  with  surprise. 

''Poor  Anastasia!  little  did  we  anticipate 
her  destiny,"  observed  Miss  Vyvian ;  "  so  lovely, 
so  gentle,  so  kind.  Do  you  know,  Harcourt,  I 
often  think  of  our  former  intimacy,  and  our 
days  of  confiding  friendship." 

''And  is  Olenmore  with  her?"  said  I,  in  a 
voice  of  anguish, 

''Oh  no,"  returned  Emily;  '^she  is  a  perfect 
recluse,  and  in  wretched  health." 
"Lost!  lost  Anastasia  I"  murmured  L 
"  I  have  not  spoken  to  Lord  Glenmore  since," 
observed  Emily.  "His  cruel  profligacy  was 
quite  sufficient  to  authorise  me  to  withdraw 
from  all  communication  with  him." 
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My  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  scarcely 
heeded  the  amiable  girl  as  she  continued  — 
"  How  beautiful,  how  brilliant,  the  viscountess 
was  at  Hastings !  she  is  now  quite  another 
creature." 

My  conscience  rose  in  accusation  against  me. 

'<  Lord  St  Elme  is  in  Paris/'  added  Emily,  as 
I  nodded  a  silent  assent. 

**  Have  you  seen  Anastasia,"  said  I,  grasping 
her  hand  fervently,  — ''  have  you  seen  hersinoe 
the  lamentable  hour  she  accepted  Glenmore's 
protection." 

Tears  suffused  her  downcast  eyes;  her  colour 
varied  as  she  replied  firmly, ''  I  have, —  I  could 
not  refuse,  —  I  could  not  steel  my  heart  against 
the  touching  appeal  of  former  kindness,  —  I 
could  not  forget  the  happy  hours  once  passed  in 
her  society ;  the  recollection  of  her  excellences 
could  not  be  obliterated  at  once;  I  may  perhaps 
have  erred  :  I  have  countenanced  guilt ;  I  have 
visited  the  frail  victim  of  seduction  ;  but  I  hope 
I  have  not  forfeited  my  own  integrity  by  so 
doing ....  The  world   may  judge  harshly  of 
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me  ...  •  but  youy  CharieB,  yoa  will  not  think 
ill  of  me  because  I  attended  the  sick  bed  of 
your  suffering  •  • .  *' 

^  My  sister!"  exclaimed  I,  interrupting  her^ 
'*  you  know  all,  then,  —  all  that  I  dreaded  ?" 

''  All ! — all  that  concerns  you  and  yours,*'  said 
she»  looking  down  with  evident  embarrassment. 

''  You  have,  then,  conversed  with  my  hapless 
erring  sister?  Oh,  Emily !  how  can  I  express 
my  admiration,  my  gratitude,  my  tenderness,'' 
cried  I,  pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips  fervently. 

''  I  went  to  administer  comfort  at  Lady  St. 
Erne's  repeated  request.  It  was  not  from  pre- 
sumption or  officiousness ;  it  was  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  former  friendship  —  in  the 
earnest  hope  of  raising  her  thoughts  to  another 
and  a  better  world,  and  to  guide  her  affections 
towards  that  Being  who  alone  can  know  the 
strength  of  temptation  and  the  weakness  of 
human  principle,  and'  from  whose  mercy  alone 
forgiveness  can  be  expected  or  atonement  made." 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands :  the  bum« 
ing  blush  of  shame  mantled  on  my  brow,  and 
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the  bitter  tear  of  self-reproach  furrowed  ny 
cheek.  ''  Anastaaia  is  unhappy,  then,''  ex* 
claimed  I,  involuntarily. 

**  None  can  be  more  truly  so,*^  replied  Emily; 
*'  for  Glenmore  deserted  her  almost  as  aoon  as 
she  was  in  his  power,  and  the  sting  of  remorse 
is  sharpened  by  the  anguish  of  disappointment 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  she  had  sought  refuge 
from  poverty  and  the  cruelty  of  her  husband, 
ex)3ecting  to  receive  that  tribute  of  love  and 
homage  to  which  her  beauty  and  graces  entitled 
her;  but  the  illusion  was  quickly  dispelled, 
and  she  discovered,  to  her  mortification  and 
eternal  regret,  that  if  the  path  of  virtue  be 
stripped  of  flowers,  the  ways  of  error  are  strewed 
with  thorns." 

Our  conversation  was  too  interesting  to  be 
soon  relinquished  ;  and  we  continued  for  some 
time  discussing  a  subject  equally  painful,  yet 
equally  dear  to  us  both.  Need  I  say,  that  it 
was  frequently  renewed;  and  in  consequence 
of  Emily's  presence,  and  the  Clevelands'  kind 
solicitations,  I  was  induced  to  prolong  my  stay 
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at  Belmont  Lodge,  far  beyond  the  time  nsnally 
allotted  even  to  visits  of  friendship. 

Weeks  passed  rapidly  away  in  delightful 
pursuits  congenial  to  my  tastes  and  habits. 
We  rode,  walked,  and  fished  in  fine  weather; 
reading,  sketching,  and  the  conservatory  filled 
up  the  rainy  days :  and  our  evenings  were  fre- 
quently graced  by  the  addition  of  some  neigh- 
bouring families,  with  whom  the  Clevelands 
were  on  a  dinner-giving  footing ;  and  some  of 
the  military  quartered  at  the  nearest  town,  com- 
pleted a  circle  which  contained  the  Essence  of 
every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  me.  So  that 
betweenmusic,quadrilleSyflirting,  chess-playing, 
and  talking,  wedid  not  fear  the  approach  of  ennui. 

I  found  Cleveland's  wife  a  charming  com- 
panion. She  improved  greatly  on  acquaint- 
ance, which  may  in  itself  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  innate  worth.  Although  rather  timid, 
the  amiability  of  her  disposition  soon  broke 
through  the  slight  shade  of  reserve  perceptible 
in  her  character.  It  was  easy  to  discover  that 
she  possessed  vast  and  varied  powers  of  enter- 
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tainment,  and  that  her  mind  was  highly  ciilfi- 
vated.  Amongst  other  advantages,  she  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  talent  for  reading;  and 
certainly  the  gift  of  expressing  with  emphasis 
and  sensibility  the  beaatifal  creations  of  die 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  cannot  be  safficieotly 
prized.  It  has  often  occuired  to  me  that  the 
object  of  modem  education  is  strangely  misun- 
derstood, and  certainly  very  inadequate  to  the 
laboured  means  through  which  it  is  usually  air 
tained.  Parents  are  apt,  both  in  the  tuition  of 
boys  and  girls,  to  attach  great  importance  to 
those  accomplishments  which  through  life  will 
be  of  least  service  in  the  direction  of  their  ac- 
tions, or  in  conducing  to  the  pleasures  of  others. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  the  summum  bonum  of 
masculine  acquirements,  and  every  wretched 
dunce  is  tortured  into  the  forced  production  of 
a  few  cramped  Latin  verses,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  probable  that  he  cannot  write  a  familiar 
letter  in  his  own  language,  or  explain  the  power 
of  the  lever  or  the  principle  of  a  pump  ;  much 
less  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
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tion  of  his  own  country :  and  whilst  endeavoar- 
ing  to  retain  the  classical  names  of  a  heathen 
pantheon,  is  totally  unconscious  of  those  glori- 
ous characters  that  have  illastrated  the  pages 
of  our  national  history,  and  exalted  the  greats 
ness  and  goodness  of  a  revealed  religion.* 

Young  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected 
to  be  excellent  French  and  Italian  scholars, — 
to  dance  well, — to  draw  with  facility,  and,  to 
crown  all,  spend  hours  at  the  pianoforte.  In 
short,  music  is  considered  the  primary  object. 
The  loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  temper,  is  lamentr 
able.  Often  have  I  regretted  seeing  girls, — 
otherwise  sufficiently  clever  to  go  through  life 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  family,—  sicken 
with  disgust  over  the  black  pages  of  a  variated 
air,  which  it  is  probable  a  fourth-rate  profes- 
sional will  ultimately  execute  in  much  better 
style.    Supposing  even  this  laudable  desire  of 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  these  opinionft 
ameh  better  expressed,  and  more  ftillj  developed,  in  that 
•zeeedingly  popular  little  book,  *'  The  Bnumens  of  Naisaa :" 
happy  at  the  coincidence,  I  only  beg  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
imputation  of  pbgiarism< — C. 
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transforming  a  daughter,  meant  to  adorn  the 
peaceful  shade  of  retirement,  into  a  musical  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  be  attained,  and  this 
^*  tenth  knUse^  is  dragged  about  to  display  het 
bard-earned  acquirements  in  Tarious  parties, 
what  is  the  important  result  ?  People  axe  cii^ 
enough  to  pay  a  few  unmeaning  and  indispen- 
sable compliments ;  but  the  harassed  performer, 
and  the  magnificent  concerto,  which  has  ab^ 
sorbed  days,  wedcs,  and  months  of  hard  study, 
are  both  immediately  forgotten. 

In  domestic  life  music  is  perfectly  useless, 
unless  considered,  like  cards,  as  a  pastime. 
The  invalid,  or  peevish  husband,  the  sick  chfld, 
tiie  care-worn  father,  or  the  anxious  mother,  are 
not  to  be  soothed  with  the  chromatic  difficulties 
of  thorough  bass.  Teach  your  daughters  to  Be^ 
lieve,  to  reflect,  to  act ;  and  then  teach  them 
to  select  their  studies  and  pursuits,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  responsibility  with  which  the 
mnployment  of  time  is  intrusted  to  them,  and 
with  a  fitting  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  their  intimate  circle. 
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Emily  Vyvian  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  had  been 
school-fellows,  and  were  much  attached :  this, 
if  possible,  was  an  additional  reason  for  me  to 
value  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  latter,  who 
was  becoming  an  object  of  increased  interest 
and  anxiety  to  us  all.  Edmund  was  evidently 
in  hopes  of  being  a  father,  and  his  thankfulness 
on  this  occasion  was  only  counterbalanced  by 
his  solicitude  for  his  wife.  They  united  in  pay- 
ing me  the  compliment  of  requesting  that  I 
would  stand  sponsor  to  the  expected  stranger, 
conjointly  with  Miss  Vyvian.  Such  a  flattering 
distinction  was  not  to  be  declined,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these  agreeable  arrangements  my 
sojourn  in  Devonshire  was  protracted  ad  libitum. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  unshaken  affection  for 
Emily  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
Constantly  in  her  society,  I  yielded  myself  en* 
tirely  to  the  pleasure  of  admiring  and  loving 
her.  Emily  was  no  coquette,  and  would  not, 
for  the  empty  vanity  of  misleading  a  lovo-j 
allow  the  continuation  of  assiduitiea  sha  ia« 
tended  subsequently  to  reject. 
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I  began  to  hope  that  a  reciprocal  feeling 
existed,  as  it  was  clear  that  Lord  Glenmore  had 
suppressed  my  last  note.  Depending  on  my 
own  peculiar  feelings  for  the  success  of  his  en- 
terprise, he  felt  certain  that  I  should  not  renew 
the  attempt  at  correspondence,  and  that  his 
presence  in  Hastings  would  be  sufficient  to 
accelerate  my  departure.  The  result  was  £t- 
vourable  to  his  anticipations ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Cleveland's  never -failing  kindness, 
Emily  and  myself  would  still  have  remained 
*'  far  as  the  poles  asunder." 

Every  hour  brought  with  it  a  fi*esh  conviction 
of  her  worth  and  excellence  of  temper  and  prin- 
ciple. Her  attentions  to  the  suffering  Lady  St. 
Elme,  who  was  still  at  Desmond  Hall»  partook 
of  a  mild,  dignified,  and  christian  character, 
calculated  to  soothe  the  lacerated  feelings  of 
Anastasia,  and  raise  Miss  Vyvian  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  around.  She  won  my  most  tender 
gratitude;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority,—  the  conviction  that  I  was  unable  to 
place  her  in  the  sphere  for  which  she  was  in- 
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tended^  prevented  my  imploring  the  honour  of 
her  hand. 

Augustus  was  still  absent,  whilst  the  victim 
of  his  artifices  remained  in  solitary  wretched- 
ness in  the  house  where  he  had  left  her  with 
reckless  indifference.  From  grief  and  despon- 
dency,  she  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability,  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the 
faculties  of  her  once  accomplished  mind.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  consolation  and  sympathy  evinced 
by  Emily,  she  must  have  yielded  to  the  combined 
influence  of  sorrow,  seclusion,  and  despair ;  for 
however  a  life  of  retirement  may  accord  with  the 
pursuits  of  a  virtuous  woman,  it  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  first  punishments  which  outraged  society 
has  decreed  against  its  faulty  members. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  how  dif- 
ferent Miss  Vyvian's  conduct  must  appear  to 
that  of  the  genei-ality  of  women,  with  whom 

'*  Ereij  woe  a  tear  can  oUdm, 
Except  an  erring  siater's  ahame." 

Content  and  happy  in  her  own  innocence  and 
parity  of  conduct,  she  did  not  seek  to  raise  the 
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edifice  of  her  own  elevated  cliaraeter  mk  the 
mottlderiDg  ruins  of  her  friends'  repatatioB. 
She  was  unable  to  nourish  any  sentioieiitbt- 
yond  that  of  commiseration:  all  reaped  vai 
esteem  had  long  been  uprooted,  the  society  of 
the  viscountess  had  lost  every  charm  thatcouU 
satisfy  or  invite  the  communion  of  a  graoeM 
mind.  It  was  a  sense  of  duty  which  akme  iat' 
pelled  Emily  to  the  presence  of  the  once  dear 
friend  who  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  scale  of  de» 
gradation.  Probably,  had  she  continued  the 
gay  fascinating  enchantress,  - —  had  she  ood- 
tinued  with  unblushing  prosperity  in  the  caieer 
of  shame,  Miss  Vyvian  would  have  shrank 
from  the  contamination ;  but  tlie  heart-broken, 
neglected  victim  of  seduction,  the  half-be¥ril- 
dered  and  deserted  wife  of  St.  Elme,  claimed 
her  pity  and  her  forbearance.  Besides  which, 
she  felt  that  she  possessed  a  higher  object  in 
Tiew,  than  the  mere  temporal  benefit  which  the 
▼iscountess  might  derive  from  her  considerate 
attentions. 
With  gentle  and  unobtrusiTe  piety  ahe 
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deavoored  to  fix  the  agitated  mind  of  Anastasia 
on  those  hopes  and  bright  promises  which  shine 
alike  upon  the  righteous  and  the  fallen^  and 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

From  a  sentiment  of  propriety,  I  never  sought 
an  interview  with  my  sister,  as  I  conceived  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  delicacy  of  our 
respective  positions ;  but  I  was  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  her  fate,  not  to  collect  with  avidity 
every  circumstance  relating  to  her.  As  it  had 
always  been  stated,  Anastasia  was  far  less  to 
Uame  than  her  husband,  who,  from  all  ac- 
counts, had  actually  proved  the  artificer  of  his 
own  ruin  and  dishonour.  Augustus  had  evi- 
dently taken  advantage  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  had  involved  St.  Elme  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  unprotected 
viscountess. 

My  obvious  attachment  to  Emily  could  no 
IcHdger  remain  secret,  even  to  herself.  I  still 
hesitated  to  involve  her  youth  and  elegance  in 
the  humiliating  circumstances  to  which  I  was 
constantly  exposed,  and  should  perhaps  have 

VOL.  II.  H 
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lingered  oq  in  respectful  silence,  bad  not  Cleve- 
Und  brought  matters  to  a  most  satisfactory  eon- 
elusion.  As  we  were  walking  togetho^  inspeel- 
ing  the  progress  of  his  new  plantations,  in 
which  he  took  a  commendable  pride,  he  broached 
the  subject  himself,  by  inquiring  if  I  positively 
intended  dawdling  on  a  bachelor's  life  to  the 
end  of  time. 

''  Indeed,  Edmund,"  answered  I, ''  it  b  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  presume  making  an  offer.  I  am 
too  poor  to  marry,  and  too  proud  to  seek  a 
fortune  with  a  wife." 

*'  But,"  returned  Cleveland,  **  is  there  no 
woman  with  present  independence  and  future 
prospects,  who  might  suit  your  views  ?  I  am 
so  happy  myself,  that  I  fain  would  lead  all  raj 
friends  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  You  most  be 
very  wilful,  my  dear  Charles,  to  persevere  in 
such  an  unpromising  resolution." 

'*  Do  not  tease  me,"  said  I,  peevishly ;  **  I 
shall  never  marry.'' 

"  Very  well,  Harcourt,  I  shall  certainly  i»- 
ibrm  Mrs.  Cleveland  of  your  laudable  inten- 
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tions.  We  shall  naturally  conclude  yon  had 
a  pamon  nuUheureuse  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water» — some  dark-eyed  signora, — eh, 
Charles?'' 

'^  For  Qod's  sake,  Cleveland^  let  me  alone : 
do  not  keep  fyrovoking  me  with  such  nonsense* 
I  care  for  nobody." 

*'  And  nobody  cares  for  you,  1  suppose/' 
added  Cleveland,  archly. 

''  Nobody  indeed  cares  for  me,  I  believe/' 
returned  I,  despondingly. 

''  So  you  are  not  quite  convinced  of  the 
truth  conveyed  in  your  first  assertion;  but  I 
think  it  right  Mrs.  Cleveland  should  be  in- 
formed in  time/'  continued  he, smiling;  ^'  how* 
ever,  we  shall  soon  have  a  christening,  and 
one  cevemony  is  often  the  precursor  of  anotb^.^ 

''  Now,  Edmund/'  said  I,  ^'  knowing  the 
miserable  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  banter?  Who 
would  marry  me,  even  if  I  did  venture  to 
propose?" 

^  Plenty, — plenty  of  girls  would  jump  at 

h2 
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such  a  match/'  returned  Edmond,  laughing. 
**  Let  me  see — ^handsome,  or,  very  interesting,— 
that  is  the  correct  phrase^ — clever, — intellectual 
(I  should  sayX — an  author, — several  works 
already  printed, — why  that  very  circumatanee 
would  ensure  you  a  good  connexion ;  and  what 
is  more,  I  really  thought  the  youngest  Miss 
Dashwood,  the  rich  West  Indian  co-h^resa, 
looked  most  approvingly  last  night,  when  you 
were  exhibiting  the  sketches  brought  from 
Italy." 

''  Once  for  all,"  exclaimed  I,  '*  you  shall  not 
tease  roe.     I  hate  Miss  Dashwood ! " 

"  Oh,  you  hate  her,  do  you  ?  "  said  Cleve- 
land, with  a  provoking  look  that  nearly  upset 
my  ill  temper.  "  Why  she  is  quite  young; 
and  yesterday,  you  acknowledged  she  was 
pretty.     She  is  rich  enough  in  all  conscience !" 

*'  Granted !  but  then  she  has  no  mind," 
answered  I, — "  quite  a  lazy  Creole." 

**  Well,  then,  there  is  the  rector's  daughter. 
She  is  clever  and  intellectual,-— arts,  acieooes, 
coochology,  entomology,  chronology,  zoology* 
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mnd»  I  dare  say,  physiology,  all  at  her  fingers 

ends, — a  match  for  you,  or  any  man  breath- 

*      fj 
ing/' 

^'  Heavens  and  earth !  Cleveland/'  said  I, 
in  a  deprecating  tone;  **  a  blue  of  the  deepest 
water, — of  the  most  unbecoming  shade ; — that 
most  odious  variety  of  the  female  species  which, 
having  lost  all  its  native  softness,  yet  remains 
destitute  of  the  energies  and  stem  virtues  that 
characteriEe  mankind.  She  is  worse  than  her 
father's  interminable  sermons." 

*^  No  pleasing  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  per- 
ceive/' observed  Edmund,  with  a  funny  look. 
**  One  is  insipid,  another  a  blue:  perhaps  the 
city  banker's  daughter,  who  was  at  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  last  party,  might  strike  your  roving 
fancy:  her  father  is  going  to  represent  the 

borough  of  next  election,  in  despite  of 

the  Glenmore  interest    She  is  an  only  child." 

*^  Fie !  fie !  Edmund :  she  is  all  bustle  and 
flounce^ — gold  chains,  artificial  flowers,  with 
those  immense  ear-rings,  which  make  her  look 
like  an  Iroquois! — then  that  atrocious  forest 
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of  frizzy  curls,  making  such  a  formidable 
head!  Tou  know  my  aversioa  to  large,  ill- 
shaped  pericraniums." 

'^  And  you  do  not  approve  of  curls,'*  mur- 
mured Cleveland,  ''  or  ear-rings. — I  see  how  it 
18, — or  large  heads. — Poor  fellow ! — your  own 
numskull  seems  rather  obtuse  on  this  oocaskm. 
I  think  Miss  Vyvian  wears  her  hair  braided, 
and  does  not  patronise  those  monstrous  ear- 
rings which  seem  to  excite  your  ire  to  such  an 
unjustifiable  degree." 

**  Good  God !  Edmund/'  interrupted  I,  "  do 
not  mix  her  name  with  such  a  horde  .  . .  •" 

''  Of  fierce  barbarians !"  interrupted  Cleve- 
land. **  Now,  Harcourt,  be  serious;  you  are 
fond  of  Emily, — ^you  are  attached  to  her?  ** 

**  I  am ; — fondly,  devotedly  attached.  She 
is  every  thing  I  could  love,  honour,  and  respect 
My  sentiments  are  unalterable:  perhaps  my 
affection  is  more  ardent  than  at  the  time  I 
quitted  England.'' 

*'  And  you  will  not  marry  her?"  observed 
Edmund. 
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"  I  dare  not, — I  cannot.  What  can  I  say, — 
what  can  I  offer?  She  is  the  cousin  of  Lord 
Glenmore, — his  ward.  I  am  fettered  in  every 
way." 

**  Emily  has  attained  her  majority/'  said 
Cleveland.  "  Yet  her  consanguinity  to  the  earl 
may  perhaps  be  an  obstacle  in  your  esti- 
mation?" 

*'  A  reason  that  she  should  despise  me/' 
returned  I. 

**  Miss  Vyvian  is  perfectly  independent  of 
her  cousin,  and  the  small  fortune  she  now 
possesses  is  at  her  own  disposal." 

''  But  could  she  ever  consent  to  bind  her 
fate  to  mine?"  said  I ;  'M  have  no  name,  no 
station,  no  property:  just  enough  to  live 
upon|-»-no  more.  Then,  Edmund,  «he  may 
have  prejudices.  I  have  no  family  to  receive 
.my  bridc^'-no  means  of  introducing  her  to  a 
society  in  which  she  would  shine.  I  cannot 
ask  Miss  Vyvian  to  give  up  all  her  hopes  and 
prospects, — to  consign  her  youth,  her  talents, 
and  her  beauty,  to  the  obscurity  of  love  ia  a 
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cottage.    I  love  her  too  well,  too  skfcenfy,  if^ 
exact  such  a  sacrifice." 

**  But,"  observed  Edmand,  ^'  Emily  loveit. 
you  too  well  and  too  sincerely,  to  decline  ,|Q. 
offer  so  conducive  to  her  happiness  and  cwr. 
genial  to  her  taste."  r.^  • 

'*  You  do  not  really  believe,"  said  I,  ^^  tbfi^ 
Miss  Vyvian  would  accept  me  ?" 

^*  Try : — ^tbat  is  my  best  advice,  Haroourt  I 
will  just  give  you  time  to  settle  the  preliminaries, 
for  we  must  have  the  wedding  as  soon  after  the 
christening  as  my  dear  little  wife's  health  will 
permit." 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conversation,  which 
opened  a  bright  vista  before  me,  Edmund  was 
the  proud  and  happy  father  of  a  beautiful  boy ; 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
was  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

To  our  great  delight,  she  recovered  rapidly, 
and  soon  graced  the  domestic  circle  with  her 
presence.  She  was  a  charming  exemplification 
of  what  a  wife  and  mother  ought  to  be.  A 
single  woman,  indeed,  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
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most  delicious  sentiments  of  which  the  female 
heart  is  susceptible.  Love  always  tends  towards 
extremes:  it  exalts  to  enthusiasm,  or  it  de- 
grades to  error.  Filial  piety  may  possess  some 
charms,  and  prescribe  many  tender  duties ;  but 
regret  too  frequently  mingles  with  the  sacrifices 
exacted  from  obedience ;  for  submission  may 
be  painful;  but  the  wife,  the  mother,  are 
privileged  beings.  The  strength  of  their  pas- 
sion contains  the  very  essence  of  their  hap- 
piness. This  truly  legitimate  love  seems  given 
in  compensation  for  those  youthful  aJBTections  so 
often  blighted :  it  is  the  crown  of  their  con- 
stancy, the  goal  of  their  desires;  these  are 
bonds  to  which  they  cling  more  strongly  from 
being  attached  to  them ;  this  is  a  flame  that 
bums  brighter  as  it  consumes.  Symbol  of 
eternity,  it  is  sustained  by  its  own  intensity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Alai,  the  love  of  woman  !  it  it  known 

To  be  a  lovelj  uid  a  fearfnl  thing  ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  'tis  loat,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeriea  of  the  past  alone  ; 

And  their  revenge  is  like  the  tiger*B  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  cmshing :  yet  as  re^ 
Torture  is  theirs — what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

Lord  Btbon,  Don  Juan, 

Before  the  baptiflm  took  place,  I  had  already 
assured  myself  of  Emily's  sentiments.  She  was 
approaching  her  twenty-second  year,  and  she  felt 
certain  that  her  excellent  friends,  the  Herbefts, 
would  not  disapprove  of  her  choice,  as  it  seems 
Augustus  had  acted  with  great  caution,  and  far 
from  associating  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  afiair,  had 
concealed  the  business  entirely  from  him,  being 
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convinced  that  his  own  diabolical  power  and 
presence  would  be  sufficient  to  check  my  future 
visits;  and  in  suppressing  my  note  he  had 
nipped  every  germ  of  future  correspondence  in 
the  bud. 

Mr.  Herbert  had   ever    expressed    a   kind 
feeling  of  approbation  in  my  regard,  and  was 
painfully  surprised    at   my  abrupt  departure, 
which  remained    totally  unexplained    to    the 
whole  party.    Augustus  had  limited  his  com* 
munication  to  Emily's  private  ear,  and  with 
considerable  tact  had  endeavoured  to  appear 
unconscious  of  the   bare  supposition   of  her 
being   attached    to    such   an  *  adventurer    as 
Harcourt.    Apparently  actuated  by  zeal  for  her 
respectability  and  happiness,  he  had  cautioned 
her  as  to  the  danger  of  admitting  an  indiFidual 
of  such  description  into  her  intimBcy;   but 
Emily's  clear  judgment  detected  the  sordid 
motives,  disguised  under  a  semblance  of  interest 
towards  herself,  and  she  merely  lamented  my 
want  of  rank  and  station,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  my  prospects  in  life.  Without 
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the  slightest  idea  of  my  friendship  and 
spondence  with  CleTeland^  she  had  joyfb% 
accepted  the  friendly  invitation  to  pasa  the 
summer  at  Belmont  Lodge.  Acting  in.thisi  as 
in  all  other  circumstances,  with  his  accnatovisd 
discrimination  and  delicacy,  Edmund  had 
spoken  of  me  with  reserve,  gradually  hialing 
the  probability  of  my  arrival  in  England, 
without  alarming  her  feminine  modesty.  She 
hailed  my  approach  with  sincere  pleasure,  for 
the  pure  simplicity  of  her  well  regulated  mind 
harboured  no  second  thought  or  unmaidenly 
conjectures.  She  experienced  unfeigned  gratifi- 
cation at  the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  renewing 
a  confidential  intimacy  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  accordingly  received  my  atten- 
tions without  prudery,  without  affectation,  and 
without  guile,  admitting  me  at  once  to  the 
delightful  privileges  and  famiharity  of  an 
established  friend. 

At  my  request  and  suggestion  she  wrote  a 
candid  statement  of  my  views,  wishes,  and 
pecuniary  affairs  to  Mr.  Herbert     I  could  not 
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contemplate  the  possibility  of  usiog  eoncedi* 

ment  with  respect  to  such  ralued  relatives ;  and 

the  fafourable  answer,  received  in  reply  to  her 

important  communication,  rendered  me  fuUy 

satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure 

adopted.     Mr.  Herbert's  letter  contained  an 

unqualified  consent  and  approbation.    Need  I 

describe  all   that  passed   on    the   memorable 

occasion  of  Miss  Vyvian's  accepting  the  homage 

of  my  hand  and  heart;   the  soft  persuasion 

exercised  on  one  part,  and  the  still  softer  ac* 

knowledgments  on  the  other;    the  wcmianly 

reserve  and  the  fervent  assurances  of  affection ; 

the  reiterated  vows  and  half-reluctant  promises? 

Ob !  it  was  a  delightful  moment  when  the 

blushing  Emily  yielded  to  my  wishes,  and,  uq* 

soared  by  the  terrors  of  poverty,  seemed  happy, 

not  only  to  share  my  gloomy  destiny,  but  to 

cheer  it  with  the  plenitude  of  her  love.  I  merely 

stipulated  that  her  fortune,  whatever  it  ought 

prove,  should  be  secured  for  herself;  to  which 

Cleveland  assented  with  a  smile,  and  discovered 

that  it  was  much  larger  than  even  report  had 
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aaaeited ;  for  Mr.  Herbert  had  disohaq^ed  Ui 
doty  more  like  a  parent  than  a  guardian*  I  do 
not  know  if  this  circumstance  gave  jae  pleason; 
provided  Emily  was  happy,-^  provided  dleliad 
the  comforts  to  which  she  was  accostomed^i 
desired  not  xiches;  but  I  was  pleased,  thaildbt 
would  8u£for  no  privation. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  christening  aiv 
rived;  I  was  supremely  happy.  Emily  was 
charming :  white  roses  graced  her  dark  hair,  a 
white  crape  hat,  placed  most  becomingly,  gave 
her  an  air  of  fashion,  without  imparting  an 
idea  of  studied  elegance.  We  want  to  ehuich 
in  the  same  carriage  with  another  lady  as 
diaperone.  Edmund  followed,  accompanied 
by  a  party  consisting  of  his  sisters  and  his 
father :  grandmamma,  the  nurse,  and  child 
came  by  themselves,  lest  cold,  or  draught,  or 
sun,  or  dust  should  affect  the  youthful  heir. 
Perhaps  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  god-child 
would  not  at  that  moment  have  been  particu- 
larly desirable  either  to  Emily  or  myself.  Fondly 
and  ardently  however  did  we  unite  our  prayers 
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tout  the  salvalion  of  the  little  innocent  before  us, 
ae  we  stood  near  the  altar.  I  could  not  help 
obaerring  that  Misa  Vy vian*s  thoughts  had 
taken  the  same  direction  as  my  own.  We  were 
eonjecturing  the  probable  result  of  our  ap- 
proaohing  union. 

Cleveland  was  supremely  happy.  As  he 
gazed  on  the  unconscious  fonn  of  the  sleeping 
boy  he  had  just  fondly  pressed  to  his  patonal 
boeom,  what  a  host  of  teeming  thoughts,  busy 
conjectures,  and  struggling  feelings  crowded  to 
his  heart  1  It  seemed  as  if  a  fresh  fountain  of 
inexhaustible  emotion  had  sprung  up  within 
himy-«ras  if  a  ncYer-failing  source  of  delight 
had  opened  itself  before  him,  —  as  if  every  in?* 
teresty  hope,  fear  and  anxiety  had  taken.a  new 
direction  and  assumed  a  difierent  form.  lEd^ 
mund  was  a  father  for  the  first  time. — ^How 
much  is.  comprised  in  that  one  brief  epithet, 
which  implies  the  most  awfiil  reaponsiUlity  in 
life! 

The  love  which  we  bear  towards  children  is 
rery  different  from  evuy  other  variety  of  aflW 
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lion  that  bloomt  in  the  honiftii  brMst.  AR  an ' 
nomerouB  soeial  ties  are  linked  with  setneMH 
timent  that  feeds  the  paaaioD  from  which  lefe 
is  sapposed  to  emanate*  We  admire^  we  usiesni/-' 
we  are  grateful,  we  become  attached,  we  prise 
some  good,  some  valuable,  some  captifitilig 
quality  in  the  object  of  our  regard.  With  oar 
ofispring  the  order  of  things  is  reversed*  We 
love  them  by  anticipation:  it  is  thedelieioas 
union  of  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  we  love  them 
for  the  perfections  we  hope  they  mil  posocdt ; 
we  endow  them  with  those  gifts  and  advantages 
moet  in  harmony  with  our  own  feelings  and 
inclinations ;  we  love  them  not  for  what  they 
are,  but  for  what  they  will  be.  In  them  we 
view  the  realization  of  all  our  dreams  and  ex-* 
pectations ;  we  see  our  children,  and  our  fertile 
imagination  adorns  them  with  its  own  creations. 
It  is  the  most  refined,  the  most  innocent  species 
of  egotism  and  selfishness,  emanating  from  the 
purest  depths  of  mortal  afiection.  In  loving 
our  infants,  we  love  the  bright  visions  of  oor 
own  fancy ;  the  unformed  features  which  prs^ 
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sent  no  distinct  outline  to  the  caaoal  beboMer, 
promise  to  the  partial  eye  of  a  father  the  fotnre 
beauty  of  form  and  expression.  The  feeUe 
movements,  the  half  murmured  sounds*  the  very 
▼acancy  of  the  human  edifice  in  miniature,  is 
by  them  filled  up  and  magnified  into  the  ex- 
cellences and  perfections  of  coming  maturity. 

Probably  in  every  other  sentiment  through 
life  we  have  all  been  somewhat  disappointed ; 
and  with  the  cold  chill  of  blighted  hope,  we 
gradually  discover,  one  by  one,  that  those  we 
have  hitherto  cherished  are  subject  to  some  of 
the  many  failings  to  which  humanity  is  doomed. 
Our  parents,  —  those  first  idols  of  our  inexpe- 
rienoed  heart,  in  after  years  lose  their  venerable 
ascendancy.  We  view  them  no  longer  through 
the  distance  of  our  relative  positions ;  we 
analyse  their  characters  as  fellow-citizens;  their 
actions  are  open  alike  to  our  comment  and  to 
our  censure.  We  are  silent  from  respect ;  we 
lament  their  errors  with  sincerity;  but  the 
measure  of  our  bve  is  no  longer  brimming  over 
with  the  efferf escence  of  its  intensity. 
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So  vre  go  on,  kmng  and  being  lov«d  nnlo 
the  end.  We  re?el  in  its  wild  delicious  varies 
ties ;  the  sentiment  may  be  pore,  as  the  prinei^ 
pie  is  inexhaustible,  but  they  who  share  andi 
inspire  it  never  are,  never  cam  be  perfect ;  and 
the  wearied  heart  turns  fondly  to  die  vivid 
feelings  of  parental  affection,  concentrating  en 
the  unconscious  object  of  freshly  awakoied 
emotion  the  essence  of  all  former  attachments. 

After  the  solemnity  of  the  baptism  was  con* 
eluded,  and  the  little  cherub  had  received  die 
accustomed  meed  of  praise  and  kisses,  which 
were  neither  acknowledged  nor  accepted  very 
graciously; — after  having  discovered  that  his 
eyes  were  like  papa's,  and  his  mouth  was  like 
mamma's,  and  the  usual  quantum  of  civil  non- 
sense was  politely  exchanged  and  circulated, 
we  carefully  escorted  the  nurse  and  child  to  the 
conveyance  allotted  them,  and  returned  to  Bel- 
mont  Lodge  in  the  same  regular  order  we  had 
left  it 

To  our  great  satisfaction,  Mrs.  Cleveland  was 
sufficiently  strong   to  witness   our   evening's 
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amusement,  although  she  felt  uaaUe  to  join  in 
it;  her  husband  was  in  excellent  epiritSi  and 
the  whole  party  were  eager  participators  in  the 
happiness  of  their  kind  host  and  hostess. 

Emily  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
1  remarked,  with  pleasure,  that  her  stature  was 
improved,  and  gained  the  bewitching  emAoiipoJii^ 
—Haot  exactly  of  maturity,  but  of  health.  She 
had  acquired  more  animation,  and  her  spright* 
liness  was  strictly  gracefuU  Extreme  girihood 
had  passed  away  ;  the  nmvet6  of  Hastings  had 
in  a  degree  disappeared  and  made  way  for  the 
elegance  of  refinement  She  had  just  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  gain  its  finest  polish 
without  the  native  jewel  losing  a  particle  of  its 
intrinsic  worth. 

As  I  watched  her  speaking  countenance  and 
animated  expression,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
iwlulging  a  feeling  of  pride,  or  rather  gratitude, 
for  the  treasure  I  was  about  to  possess :  but  it 
is  impossible  to  paint  the  tumultuous  bliss,  the 
joyous  overflowings  of  thankfulness,  and  the 
delightful  anticipations  which  assailed  me.    I 
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felt  on  the  threshold  of  permanent  hapfiiness,-^ 
on  the  eve  of  realizing  the  ardent  hopes  whiob 
bad  secretly  upheld  my  drooping  heart  for  three 
years.  Emily  had  at  length  consented  to  ab- 
bremte  the  term  of  my  probation,  and  named 
what  I  considered  a  remote  poriod,  bat  what 
she  declared  to  be  the  earliest  possible  day  for 
the  irrevocable  ceremony  which  woold  unite  as 
for  ever. 

It  was  on  retiring  to  my  chamber  on  that 
eventful  evening,  that  I  found  the  foltowing 
epistle  on  my  dressing  table.  The  handwritiog 
was  indeed  too  familiar  to  be  mistaken.  1 
broke  the  seal  with  palpitating  heart,  and  resd 
as  follows :  — 

"If  you  still  retain  the  recollection  of  an 
^^^g,  guilty  woman,  do  not  cast  this  from  you 
ere  its  contents  are  engraven  on  your  memory. 
Charles,  we  once  loved  each  other !  A  fearful 
barrier  existed  between  us ;  yet,  if  possible,  that 
very  barrier  renders  your  welfare  still  dearer  to 
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me.  Low  as  I  am  fallen,  there  is  yet  hope,  not 
in  this  world,  but  in  a  higher  sphere :  words  of 
consolation  have  distilled  their  healing  balm 
upon  my  withered  soul.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
leave  Desmond  HalL  I  only  await  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Glenmore,  to  depart,  and  retrace  my 
steps, — not  to  innocence,  for  that  once  lost,  can 
never  be  regained^ — but  to  seek  the  path  of 
peace  and  the  ways  of  penitence. 

**  Emily  has  pointed  out  the  road  of  salvation. 
She  says  there  is  joy  over  a  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  Oh>  Charles !  if  repentance  could 
soothe  my  burning  brain! ...  I  am  a  helpless^ 
forlorn  woman;  no  house  is  open,  no  heart  will 
commiserate  my  condition.  You  and  Eniily, 
perhaps,  may  not  spurn  me:  you  may  hold  out 
a  protecting  hand ;  but  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind I  have  nothing  to  expect.  Ere  I  go 
hence,  it  is  right  that  I  should  confide  a  secret 
that  concerns  your  welfare.  A  sense  of  duty 
impels  me  to  divulge  the  strange  circumstances 
that  have  occurred  since  we  parted. 

"  Glenmore  is  a  villain !— a  villain  to  us  aU"; 
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—  to  yon,  —  to  me,  —  to  •  •  •  I  canaot  trace 
tbe  name  of  St.  Elme.  Whilst  we  were  at 
HastiDga,  Charles,  the  unfortonate  Tisooaiil 
lostimmcDse  sams  to  Angastos,  who  took  mort- 
gages and  bonds  to  the  amoont.  Our  afiain 
were  deeply  involved;  and  GHaimore  waa  ever 
ready  to  advance  money  and  pander  to  his 
follies. 

''  On  arriving  in  town,  I  found  matters  had 
come  to  a  crisis ;  our  creditors  were  damonws, 
a  bill  of  exchange  issued  by  St.  Elme  was  pn>* 
tested,  and  his  honour  was  implicated  to  such  a 
degree,  that  flight  was  necessary  • .  . 

''At  that  fatal  moment  Lord  Glenmore  ef-* 
fered  to  discharge  the  debts,  and  lured  roe  to 
accept  from  him  a  home,  and  the  luxuries  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed.  He  seemed 
generous  and  disinterested ;  his  love  for  me  was 
urged  with  fervour  and  apparent  truth;  the 
pecuniary  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  the  viscount 
were  enormous.     I  listened  to  the  tempter,  and 

left  the  house  in  B Square,  already  occn* 

pied  by  sheriffs'  officers,  and  became  the  com* 
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panion  of  Augustus.    But  I  did  not  love  him ; 
—  no,  the  hlind  passion  which  takes  root  in 
vanity,  and  is  fostered  by  flattery,  cannot  be 
love.    I  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  shame. 
— Glenmore  has  long  ceased  to  regard  me:  my 
health  became  impaired.  -  There  was  but  one 
being  in  the  world  that  I  could  venture  to  ad-' 
dress.     Emily  came  to  my  sick-bed ;   she  laid 
aside  the  trammels  of  woiidly  prejudice;   she 
came  like  a  ministering  angel :  with  piety  and 
perseverance  she  enlightened  my  darkness.    But 
a  great  and  heavy  blow  was  yet  in  store.     The 
fearful  stroke  that  has  annihilated  the  last  rem- 
nant of  inward  idolatry,  was  aimed  by  a  strange 
and  mysterious  person. 

''  A  few  days  since,  feeling  sufficiently  strong 
to  venture  into  the  Park,  unattended,  tempted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  wandered  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  house,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  which  I  had 
been  guilty,  until  a  woman  burst  from  amongst 
the  trees  in  which  she  had  evidently  concealed 
herself,  and  stood  before  me.      Her  appearance 
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was  extraordinary.  A  large,  grey  woollea  ckdk, 
and  coarse  straw  bonnet,  concealed  a  flgme  of 
elegant  proportions,  and  remains  of  constdeiabfe 
beauty  were  yet  visible  in  a  hollow,  tboagii 
flushed  countenance :  her  dark  eye  kindled 
with  an  expression  that  told  a  tale  of  fearfri 
vicissitudes. 

** '  Lady  St  Elme/  said  she,  with  broken  aad 
hoarse  accents,  '  we  fell  by  the  same  betrayer: 
the  work  of  ruin  which  has  plunged  yon  into 
the  career  of  shame,  also  precipitated  me  from 
the  paths  of  virtue.  —  Augustus !  —  do  yoa 
shrink  from  that  name? — Augustus  once  loved 
me,  and  I  loved  him  with  all  the  purity  and 
ardour  of  a  virgin  heart  .  .  •  Now  I  live  for 
hatred  and  revenge!' . . .  The  creature  conti- 
nued uttering  words  of  terrific  import^  until, 
sinking  on  the  earth,  I  implored  her  pity. 

'' '  Poor  Lady  St.  Elme !'  added  she,  with  a 
fiendish  smile,  that  gave  an  impression  of  hor- 
rible mockery :  '  would  you  like  to  hear  of  your 
husband  V  —  I  shrieked  with  dismay.  —  *  WeU, 
well,  I  shall  not  tell  you,  then : — he  Uvea ;  he  is 
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safe;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  it  was  Augustas  who 
ruined  him.  Gleomore  was  the  viscount's  chief 
creditor :  Gleumore  was  the  usurer,  —  I  know 
hr^l  knew  it  long  since, — I  knew  all.  I  know 
that  he  hated  Harcourt ; — ^how  he  oppressed, — 
how  he  degraded  first,  and  injured  after ; — how 
he  envied  his  personal  advantages^  his  per- 
severing talents,  the  generous  affection  of  Har* 
court's  father  ...  I  know  .  .  •  yes,  I  know  that 
a  will  was  made  !  . .  •  and  suppressed  ! ! ' 

"  *  Stay/  interrupted  I ;  "  what  will  do  you 
mean  ? — whose  will  was  suppressed  ? — strange, 
incomprehensible  being !  how  came  you  here? — 
What  fearful  similitude  of  position  unites  us 
thus  in  one  common  interest  ? — ^What  wild  accu- 
mulation of  facts  burst  upon  me?  Say,  what 
of  Harcourt? — tell  me  of  him?' 

**  *  Harcourt's  father  left  a  will !'  rejoined 
the  woman.    *  You  know  enough  ;  farewell !' 

''  She  walked  rapidly  from  me,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  winding  path,  that  led  into  the 
roost  unfrequented  part  of  the  demesne.  Sfich, 
Charles,  was  my  unexpected  meeting  with  this 

VOL.  II.  I 
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extraordinary  femak,  of  whose  features  I  iiaft 
not  the  slightest  recollection ;  nor  can  I  in  any 
way  solve  the  mystery  of  her  appearance.  la 
justice  I  feel  bound  to  inform  yon  of  these 
circumstances^  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  your  father^s  wilL  Respecting 
Glenmore's  villany,  I  needed  no  other  infor* 
mation :  my  own  sad  experience  sufficed*  As 
to  Lord  Sl  Elme,  his  fate  seems  involved  in 
mystery.  Would  I  had  questioned  my  strange 
informer,  who  mentioned  his  health  and  safety. 
''  My  plans  .  . .  but  no !  it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  tell  you  of  my  plans.  Emily  alone 
shall  be  my  guide,  and  my  confidant:  from  her 
you  will  hear  of  my  existence,  and  the  un- 
changed affection  of  your 

•*  Sister." 

This  letter  from  Anastasia  filled  me  with 
sadness  and  wonder.  Who,  and  what  could  be 
the  unknown  visitor  that  had  thus  burst  upon 
her  privacy,  and  alluded  to  events  of  such 
startling  import?  This  unsought-for  commu- 
nication corroborated  my  former  dark  suspi- 
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cions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  testamentary 
document  of  my  late  father.  Therefore,  with- 
out mentioning  the  circumstances  either  to 
Cleveland  or  Emily,  I  wrote  directly  to  Mr. 
Asbton,  recapitulating  the  chief  evidence  on 
which  my  former  doubts  had  rested,  and  ex- 
tracting the  necessary  paragraph  from  my 
sister's  letter  in  support  of  it,  asked  both  opi- 
nion and  advice,  which  I  knew  would  be  given 
with  equal  alacrity  and  candour. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  g^ilt, — to  make  slavea  tools, 
And  then  to  make  'em  masters  hj  our  secrets. 

HavabDp  B§gtdia» 

I  MUST  confess  that  this  singular  occurrence 
caused  me  considerable  agitation.  There  bad 
always  existed  sufficient  grounds  to  admit 
doubt  of  my  father's  intestacy;  and  the  un- 
sought, unexpected  communication  of  a  stranger 
was,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary.  It  was 
with  some  anxiety  that  I  awaited  Mr.  Ashton's 
answer,  being  determined  to  act  solely  under 
his  guidance,  and  avoid  giving  alarm  to  the 
adverse  party  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  the 
information  I  had  received,  or  the  use  I  in- 
tended to  make  of  it.     After  the  necessary 
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delay  of  a  few  posts,  I  obtained  the  following 
friendly  advice,  which  I  lay  before  the  reader. 

Bedford  Squart,  SepU  185->. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  information  merely  confirms  the 
idea  I  have  entertained  since  our  first  meetincr ; 
but  you  must  proceed  with  great  caution.  The 
letter  you  quote  states  the  fact  of  a  will  having 
been  made  and  suppressed ;  but  does  not  prove 
its  having  been  executed  by  the  testator,  or 
withheld  by  his  heir.  I  regret  that  the  woman 
whom  you  describe  to  have  held  this  conver- 
sa^on  with  Lady  St.  Elme,  cannot  be  secured, 
as  her  testimony  might  be  of  material  conse- 
quence; but  I  fear  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  evidence  to  implicate  the 
witnesses  of  the  deed :  for  if  the  parties  have 
acted  with  prudence  and  foresight  in  this  dark 
transaction,  they  have  taken  every  precaution 
against  detection.  You  must  endeavour  to  get 
Richardson,  the  attorney,  on  your  side.  If 
once  he  commits  himself,  your  success  will  be 
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certain.  He  may  perhaps  be  indiioed  to  speak, 
aad  thereby  establish  yoar  daira  to  the  kte 
Earl  of  Glenmore's  personal  property.  I 
scarcely  think  that  his  integrity  coold  with- 
stand a  very  strong  temptation ;  but  it  is  htid 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  others.  I  implore 
you  to  be  extremely  oircnmspect  in  yoar 
proceedings.  Have  seUnxymmand  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  point  in  Tiew;  and  on  no 
account  commit  yourself  through  radi  and  ill- 
concerted  measures.  You  will  make  no  delay 
in  seeing  Richardson,  and  write  me  the  result 
of  the  intenriew.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
ever  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare  and  pros- 
perity, your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

*'  John  Ashton." 

On  receipt  of  this  welcome  epistle,  I  set  oat 

forthwith  for  the  village  of   B d,  where 

lawyer  Richardson  possessed  a  very  elegant 
establishment,  furnished  in  a  style  of  luxury, 
which  proved  that  the  management  of  the 
Glenmore  property  had  not  been  unproductive. 
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As  I  rode  towards  the  place»  I  was  surprised  at 
the  numerous  and  expensive  improvements, 
and  mounted  the  peristyle  with  a  sensation  of 
anger  and  disgust  I  could  scarcely  conceal 
from  the  servant  who  held  my  horse.  The 
attorney  was  at  home,  and  rose  from  the  deep 
recess  of  a  lounging  chair  as  I  entered  his 
study.  For  a  moment  he  did  not  seem  quite 
prepared  to  identify  me. 

"  My  name  is  Harcourt, — Charle$  Harcourt," 
said  I,  looking  calmly  in  his  face.  ''  You  may 
probably  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  last  met." 

**  Dear  me !  Mr.  Harcourt! !''  exclaimed  he, 
with  some  slight  trepidation. 

''  I  was  sure  Mr.  Richardson  could  not 
have  so  easily  forgotten  the  familiar  face  of  an 
old  friend/'  said  I,  with  a  conciliatory  manner. 

**  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  recollect  you 
perfectly, — not  in  the  least  altered  ;  rather  im- 
proved, I  should  say/'  replied  hte,  with  his  most 
bland  smile  of  self-approbation. 

**  You  seemed  so  astonished^  that  I  feared 
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you  might  not  immediately  bring  my  featareslo 
mind/'  said  I. 

^'  I  certainly  was  a  leei-el  surprised,-^ most 
agreeably  so,  I  assure  yoiu  Very  bippy  to 
renew  the  honour  of  your  acqaaintance/'  an- 
swered he,  gradually  recovering  from  any  M* 
pleasant  impression  my  unexpected  presence 
might  have  occasioned. 

*'  The  sentiment  is  mutual/'  cried  I,  with  a 
mental  reservation. 

"  Ha,  ha  ! — returned  from  your  Continental 
tour,  I  can  easily  perceive/'  interrupted  be, 
smiling  and  shuffling.  *'  You  are  looking  re- 
markably well.  Have  you  been  long  in  this 
part  of  the  country? — Oh!  shooting  at  Mr. 
Cleveland's,  I  presume  —  charming  place  — 
delightful  family,  I  am  informed.  Pray,  take 
a  seat .  . .  quite  glad  to  see  you  .  . .  such  a 
stranger  amongst  us. —  Did  you  like  foreign 
society  ?  Is  it  thought  probable  we  shall  have 
war?  Not  without  a  change  of  ministry,  I 
suppose  ?  "  .  . . 

He  went  on  so  rapidly,  pursuing  the  thread 
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of  his  own  ideas,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
cutting  my  way  through  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course. 

**  I  came  to  talk  over  a  little  private  busi- 
iiess,  that  may  prove  advantageous  to  us  both/' 
interrupted  I. 

'^  Most  anxious  to  meet  your  wishes,  Mr. 
Harcourt.  Command  my  professional  services: 
they  are  quite  at  your  disposal/'  cried  he, 
catching  at  the  possibility  of  a  job.  '*  Any 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  settlement, 
eh,  eh !  Tiresome  things  these  legal  delays. 
I  promise,  however,  to  be  as  expeditious  as  any 
man  in  England,"  observed  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  vulgar  glee. 

*'  I  might,  indeed,  require  your  assistance, 
Mr.  Richardson ;  and  am  convinced  that  your 
zeal  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  your  acuteness/' 
continued  I,  wishing  to  keep  him  in  play. 

'*  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,  and  shall 
study  to  deserve  it,"  returned  the  lawyer,  bowing 
obsequiously. 

''  My  dear  sir,  that  opinion  is  hereditary,  if 

i5 
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I  may  use  the  term.  My  &Ah&  placed  great 
confidence  in  your  talents/'  added  I,  by  way  of 
opening. 

*'  Tbank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Harcourt.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  kind  friend  tome:  none  could 
regret  his  lordship's  premature  death  more  sin* 
cerely  than  myself,''  observed  BichardsoOy  with 
considerable  efirontery.  I  did  not  ventnre  to 
look  at  him,  for  I  blushed  for  human  nature. 

''I  am  not  surprised/'  interrupted  I,  care* 
lessly ;  '^  for  he  valued  your  society,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life  derived  great  comfort 
from  your  friendly  visits;  he  often  mentiooed 
your  attentions,  both  private  and  professional, 
in  his  letters  to  me  ;  some  of  which  are  still  in 
my  possession." 

The  attorney  appeared  rather  uneasy,  and  looked 
keenly  at  me,  as  if  to  penetrate  my  thoughts. 
But  I  stood  his  glance  without  shrinking. 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  late  earl  was 
very  kind,  and  honoured  me  with  great  notice 
and  frequent  invitations/'  answered  he,  with 
Jesuitical   meekness.    ''  Charming   man   your 
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father,  —  Buch    vivacity  —  such   conversational 
powers ! " 

*'  He  always  gave  excellent  dinners/'  said  I ; 
'^  that  is  a  great  bond  of  union  between  the 
visited  and  the  visitor." 

'^  And  capital  wine/'  pursued  Richardson^ 
following  the  pleasing  suggestion. 

''  Your  delightful  society  must  have  been  a 
great  acquisition  to  my  father.  I  know  he  used 
to  consult  you  on  every  subject,  and  paid  great 
deference  to  your  admirable  decisions ;  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  induces  me  to  request  your 
assistance  in  my  own  case,  being  just  now  in  a 
dilemma,  from  whence  I  think  you  may  be  able 
to  extricate  me  with  your  accustomed  inge- 
nuity." 

Richardson's  countenance  brightened  as  I 
sppke :  he  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them» 
looked  full  of  importance,  put  them  on  again, 
and,  drawing  a  deep  aspiration,  observed : 

**  You  are  too  kind,  far  too  partial,  Mr.  Har^ 
court, — just  like  all  the  Glenmore  family." 
He  smiled  ambiguously,  and  I  bit  my  lip  with 
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concentrated  rage:  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Ashton*8  excellent  and  prudent  admonitioDy  i 
could  have  fiercely  turned  on  the  mean  eroneh- 
ing  wretch  before  me^  and  told  him  pbinly  to 
his  face  my  errand  and  my  suspicions. 

But  the  moment  was  not  arrived  for  open 
warfare.  I  determined  on  parleying  a  littk 
longer,  being  in  hopes  he  might  slightly  com- 
mit himself.  The  least  inadvertence  wookl  be 
sufficient  to  assist  my  present  clue. 

'^  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  will 
drawn  up  in  my  favour  could  not  be  found  on 
the  morning  of  the  search/'  said  I,  calmly. 

'^  Nothing  could  be  more  active  than  the 
search  in  which  you  personally  joined^  Mr.  Har- 
court/'  replied  the  man  of  parchment  coolly : 
**  no  man  can  be  accountable  for  the  production 
of  a  testamentary  document,  unless  it  is  for- 
mally entrusted  to  his  custody^  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman^ — as  a  friend, — 
his  lordship  never  confided  any  paper  of  that 
nature  to  my  care.  I  tell  you  this,  independent 
of  my  professional  character ;  for  I  should  wish 
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ta  obtain  your  confidence^  Mr.  Harcourt,  and 
will  study  to  merit  the  favour  you  seem  iiv* 
clined  to  bestow  on  the  faithful  servant  of  your 
lamented  father." 

'^  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your  having  drawn  up 
the  draft  or  outline  of  a  will^  —  a  sort  of  minute 
of  the  late  earl's  intentions/'  said  I,  calmly. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect  all  the 
business  I  had  the  honour  of  transacting  for 
the  respected  deceased;  but  you  know  yery 
well  that  one  will  cancels  another,  according  to 
the  date  ;  and  as  no  paper  of  the  sort  was  dis- 
covered, we  must  presume  that  the  testator  de- 
stroyed any  such  document  himself,  which  con- 
stitutes an  intestacy." 

**  The  assumption  of  my  father's  destroying 
the  will  does  not  do  away  the  fact  of  your  hav- 
ing made  one  for  him.;"  interrupted  I,  bringing 
matters  to  a  point. 

"  Very  true ;  it  would  be  a  hard  case,  in- 
deed/' cried  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  ''  if  we 
lawyers  were  accountable  for  all  the  papers  we 
may  prepare." 
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''  And  you  certainly  prepared  my  father** 
will :  — it  can  be  proved/'  added  I  firmly. 

''  It  was  a  sketch,  —  a  mere  memorandum^" 
stammered  Richardson,  thrown  completely  off 
his  guard  ;  —  *^  worth  nothing  in  law,  I  assure 
you/' 

**  That  memorandum  was  executed  and  wit- 
nessed in  your  presence,  by  individuals  yet 
alive.  So  the  mere  sketch  became  a  valid  doeu-* 
ment  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  ques- 
tion now  hinges  on  the  production  of  this  will." 

The  attorney's  face  assumed  a  saffron  hue. 
It  was  material  for  me  to  ascertain  if  the  will 
had  actually  been  destroyed,  or  simply  with-^ 
held.  The  former  case  would  constitute  felony, 
if  proved  ;  whilst  the  concealment  of  the  docu- 
ment would  answer  all  the  ends  of  depriving 
me  of  my  father's  bequest 

"Ye  —  es  ....  as  you  say ;  and,  as  I  have 
sought  to  convince  you,  the  whole  business  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  production  of  the  will 
that  alone  establishes  its  legality;  for  people 
may  execute  fifty  such  deeds,  and  cancel  them 
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after.  If  none  are  set  up,  the  fact  of  such  being 
made  is  nothing  to  the  purpose." 

^*  Certainly^  certainly/'  said  I,  with  affected 
carelessness ;  '^  yet  you  perceive,  Richardson, 
that  I  am  able  to  prove  the  execution  of  my 
father's  will ;  and  if  the  case  required  it,  must 
subpoena  you,  to  give  evidence  as  to  your  hand* 
writing."  He  looked  confounded,  but  not  in-* 
credulous. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Harcourt,  of  course  you  will 
act  as  you  please;  but  I  am  morally  certain 
you  are  fishing  in  troubled  water.  My  respect- 
ed friend,  the  present  Augustus  Earl  of  Glen- 
more,  found  no  such  document  (to  my  know- 
ledge) ;  and  is  it  not  rather  more  probable  that 
the  deceased  might  have  altered  his  intentions 
and  annihilated  the  instrument  himself? — roost 
likely  after  you  were  expelled  from  Cambridge." 

The  shaft  was  well  sped;  but  I  rallied  imme- 
diately, without  flinching  under  the  unworthy 
insinuation. 

*'  I  believe,  sir,"  returned  I,  nothing  daunted, 

that  my  father  made  his  testamentary  dispo* 
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sitions  subsequent  to  that  event ;  but,  perhaps, 
if  the  present  earl  was  informed  that  it  is  mj 
intention  to  institute  a  very  strict  l^al  investi* 
gation  as  to  the  execution  and  non-production 
of  the  will  in  question,  he  might,  probably,  ex- 
amine the  papers  in  his  possession  more  mir 
nutely;  and  something  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties  might  be  discovered 
amonst  them." 

**  Stay,  sir,"  interrupted  Richardson:  '^  what 
am  I  to  understand  ?" 

**  That  I  shall  feel  extremely  grateful  to  yoo, 
and  to  Lord  Glenmore,  if  you  will  oblige  me  by 
looking  over  all  my  father's  deeds  and  legal  in- 
struments ;  for  I  greatly  fear  the  will  has  been 
mislaid  or  over-looked  ;  and  by  so  doing,  you 
will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  taking  more  deci- 
sive measures,  for  which  I  am  fully  prepared.'^ 

**  Do  you  authorise  me  to  open  the  subject 
to  his  lordship?"  inquired  Richardson, 

"  I  not  only  authorise  you  to  do  so,  my  dear 
sir,  but  I  advise  it  strongly ;  it  will  be  better 
for  all  parties  . . ." 
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''Certainly  . .  •  there  tnight  possibly  be  .  •  . 
an  error  ...  a  mis  •  • .  take"  —  murmared  he 
between  his  teeth.  —  "A  careful  search  was 
made  by  me  in  your  presence^  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
but  to  satisfy  you,  I  will  undertake  to  convey 
your  wishes  to  Lord  Glen  more.  I  promise  to 
be  as  active  as  possible :  but  allow  me  a  little 
time  to  communicate  with  his  lordship,  and 
you  shall  be  punctually  informed  of  the  result." 

'•Very  well,  Mr.  Richardson :  I  leave  the  affair 
in  your  able  hands^  convinced  that  none  can 
manage  it  more  satisfactorily.  This  day  fort* 
night  I  shall  call  again :  in  the  meantime  make 
the  best  of  the  business  with  Lord  Glenmore. 
You  will  not  find  me  wanting  in  gratitude/' 
added  I,  putting  a  fifty  pound  note  into  his 
hand.  *'  That  the  will  was  executed  I  can  prove: 
and  you  know  best  if  it  will  suit  your  client's 
interest  to  show  that  it  has  been  destroyed." 
So  saying,  I  wished  him  good  morning,  and 
returned  to  Belmont  Lodge,  deeply  preoccupied 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  this  strange  event. 

I  despatched  a  minute  account  of  the  inter* 
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view  to  Mr.  Ashton^  who  congratulated  me  on 
the  success  of  my  diplomacy ;  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced  that  rather  than  risk  farther  investiga- 
tion and  exposure,  they  would  compromise  the 
matter  to  my  satisfaction. 

Although  the  prospect  of  discovering  the  exis- 
tence of  a  testamentary  document  which  would 
decide  my  future  independence,  if  not  affluence, 
engrossed  a  considerable  share  of  my  thoughts 
and  attention,  yet  Anastasia's  extraordinary  and 
pathetic  letter  had  deeply  affected  my  feelings, 
and  I  deemed  it  necessary,  not  only  to  answer 
her  appeal,  but  to  offer  her  protection  and  assis- 
tance in  her  present  state  of  comparative  need. 

In  the  first  place,  I  assured  her  of  my  unal- 
terable regard,  and  ray  desire  that  she. should, 
without  hesitation,  remove  from  Desmond  Hall 
to  some  more  suitable  asylum.  Being  prepared 
for  a  certain  reluctance  on  her  part  to  accept 
any  obligations  from  me,  I  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  her,  by  using  the  name  of  her  un- 
happy mother,  from  whom  I  had  received 
at  least  sufficient  to  screen  her  daughter  from 
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the  approaches  of  poverty^  and  the  insults  of 
the  world. 

I  mentioned  my  anticipated  nuptials  with 
Emily  Vyvian^  and  the  sincere  hopes  I  enter* 
tained  that  she  would  confide  her  future  destiny 
to  the  intelligent  and  affectionate  care  of  my 
intended  wife,  who  was  in  every  way  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  her  temporal  comforts,  and  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  an  after  life,  which  I 
trusted  would  amply  compensate  for  the  vani- 
ties and  errors  to  which  the  inexperience  of 
youth  had  exposed  her.  I  wrote  tenderly — as 
I  felt — as  I  believed  she  would  feel. 

We  both  agreed  that  an  interview  would  not 
be  desirable  for  either  party,  until  she  had 
withdrawn  herself  completely  from  all  contact 
and  communication  with  Lord  Glenmore;  and 
the  sooner  a  separation  jfrom  him  could  be 
effected,  the  better ;  for  which  reason  I  urged 
her  not  to  remain  in  the  power  of  her  seducer, 
unless  she  meant  to  relinquish  the  good  offices 
of  a  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  brother. 

It  was  with  a  mixed  sentiment  of  pain  and 
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satisfaction  that  I  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  earl's  expected  arrival  at  Desmond  Hall.  I 
knew  his  presence  would  in  all  likelihood 
decide  the  question  of  a  will,  and  accelerate 
the  movements  of  my  hapless  sister ;  yet  the 
prospect  of  even  casually  meeting  him, — of 
encountering  once  more  his  cruel  and  insulting 
enmity,  was  distressing  beyond  measure;  and 
I  dreaded  the  bitterness  of  my  own  feel- 
ings, when  I  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
again  coming  in  collision  with  the  relentless 
foe,  whose  baleful  influence  had  through  life 
preponderated  against  my  prospects,  and 
blasted  all  former  hopes  of  success.  He  was 
the  evil  genius  of  our  race ;  and  although  I 
opposed  the  puerile  weakness  with  all  the  phi- 
losophy of  which  I  was  master,  the  idea  of  his 
appearance  seemed  linked  in  my  mind  with  the 
superstitious  dread  of  impending  ill,  from 
which  no  effort  of  reason  could  entirely  release 
me. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  rbeure  ou  le  jour  meure  a  Thorizon  lointoin 

Qu'il  m'est  doax  pres  d*un  cceur  qui  b&t  pour  mon  deitin, 

D*egarer  mes  pas  dans  la  plaine ! 
Qu*il  m'est  doux  pres  de  toi  d*errer  libre  d'ennuis 
Qnand  tu  m^les  pensive  a  la  brise  des  nuits, 

Le  parfum  de  ta  douce  baleine. 

Victor  Hugo, 

Aimer  !  , .  .  c'est  viye  deux. 

De  la  Martins. 

Rien  de  plus  timide,  rien  de  plus  efiTont6 
Que  Tamour  d'une  femine. 

H. DE  ROANT. 

Th  e  intervening  time  which  necessarily  elapsed 
between  my  visit  to  Mr.  Richardson^  and  the 
period  appointed  for  Lord  Glenmore's  definite 
answer  to  my  application^  hung  heavily.  Un- 
willing to  disturb  the  serenity  of  Emily's  mind 
by  relating  the  singular  circumstances  which 
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had  occurred,  I  avoided  entering  on  the  sabject 
either  with  her  or  with  Cleveland,  as  I  deemed 
it  both  useless  and  injudicious,  not  wishing  to 
raise  a  host  of  tumultuous  conjectures,  or 
sanguine  expectations,  which  might,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  be  crushed  for  ever. 

Although  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  their 
secresy  and  circumspection,  I  also  judged  it 
more  advisable  to  allow  Augustus  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  extricating  himself  with  honour  from 
the  foul  imputations  now  resting  on  his  cha- 
racter, which,  although  apparently  well  founded, 
were  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  I  was  ready  to 
receive  reparation  for  the  injury  inflicted,  with- 
out seeking  the  base  gratification  of  revenge,  or 
legal  redress,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

I  strongly  suspected  that  Richardson  would 
find  it  advisable  to  bring  forward  my  father's 
will ;  as,  probably,  the  danger  would  fall  more 
heavily  upon  him  than  upon  his  employer ;  and 
I  was  tolerably  convinced  that  he  was  too 
cunning  a  rogue  to  destroy  such  a  document 
even  if  bribed  to  it,  when  the  suppressira  of  it 
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might  answer  the  purposes  of  fraud.  The  cir* 
cumstance  of  his  holding  the  paper  in  bis 
hands  would  be  a  continual  check  over  Glen* 
more ;  and  if  dexterously  used,  might  prove  an 
instrument  of  amazing  power  and  magnitude, 
through  the  agency  of  which  he  could  possibly 
achieve  the  objects  of  his  ambition. 

The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  I  adhered  to 
the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind  on  the  subject* 
It  was  not  very  likely  that  Richardson  should 
first  commit  himself  by  undertaking  an  office  of 
guilt,  and  not  retain  the  means  of  implicating 
his  accomplice  and  of  clearing  himself,  should 
either  investigation  or  discovery  be  appre- 
hended. I  knew  that  I  held  a  clue  which 
must  lead  either  to  the  production  of  a  will, 
or  the  proof  of  its  destruction. 

The  position  of  my  sister  gave  me  consider- 
able uneasiness.  Delicacy  forbade  my  inter- 
fering more  openly  than  I  had  done ;  but  my 
soul  revolted  at  the  possibility  of  her  lingering 
in  the  house  of  Augustus.  I  was  most  solicit- 
ous that  she  should  withdraw  from  him  without 
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delay ;    and  the  evident   irreaolatian    of  im 

conduct  filled  me  with  anguish.    I  not  only 

depended,  but  I  acted  on  the  conviction  of 

Emily's  warm  regard  and  generoaity  of  mor 

timent  towards  Anastasia,  who  had  so  many 

titles  to  my  services,  so  many  claims  on  my 

affection ; — above  all,  she  was  the  daughter  of 

my  mother,  and,  like  that  fondly  remembered 

mother,  she  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  duty 

— like  that  mother  she  was  loyely  and  open  to 

temptation.     Incensed    with   the    intoxicating 

fumes  of  vanity  from  her  earliest  youth,  she 

had  gradually  followed  that  easy  and  delusive 

ascent,  that  conducted  her  to  the  abyss  of  guilt 

and  misery  in  which  she  was  plunged. 

It  was  true  that  a  sense  of  error  already 
aroused  her  to  a  perception  of  her  own  debase- 
ment ;  and  Emily,  inspired  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives, had  succeeded  in  raising  her  thoughts 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  present  and  past« 
to  the  bright  anticipations  of  futurity.  Yet, 
until  Lady  St.  Elme  should  be  beyond  the 
contamination    of   Augustus,    her    repentance 
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would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result.  I  some- 
times endeavoured  to  persuade  myself,  that  as 
Glenmore  had  treated  his  victim  with  such 
heartless  neglect,  and  that  he  merely  came 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Desmond  Hall  as 
suited  either  his  humour  or  his  purposes,  that 
his  sway  over  her  could  not  be  strong;  the 
tenor  of  her  own  letter  indicated  neither  love 
nor  esteem  for  the  betrayer  of  her  happiness. 
Yet  I  could  not  conceal  to  myself  that  my  sister 
was  ostensibly  living  under  his  protection,  at- 
tended, or  perhaps  guarded,  by  his  sei-vants, 
and  supported  . .  •  (oh  God  !  what  a  degrada- 
tion !)  by  his  means ! 

The  natural  agitation  and  anxiety  of  mind 
attendant  on  these  combined  circumstances, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  visible  effect  on  my 
spirits  and  outward  demeanour.  Although  I 
was  successful  in  obviating  those  interrogatories 
and  inquiries,  my  increasing  depression  might 
possibly  have  elicited  from  less  delicate  com- 
panions, yet  I  could  not  screen  my  uneasi- 
ness from  the  penetration  of  Cleveland  and  my 

VOL.  II.  K 
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affianced  bride:  who,  if  not  permitted  to  share 
my  confidence,  but  too  evidently  participated  my 
feelings  in  a  modified  degree. 

There  existed  also  another  object  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  to  whom  it  was  desirable  I  should 
direct  my  attention,  and  whose  presence  might 
prove  of  essential  service  to  establish  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will,  although  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  guess  in  what  manner  she  ever  could 
have  acquired  either  knowledge  of  its  existence, 
or  of  my  father's  intestacy.  I  was  completely 
frustrated  in  every  attempt  to  get  tidings  of  the 
mysterious  female  who  had  accosted  Lady  St 
Elme.  She  had  scarcely  been  observed  by  asy 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  disap- 
peared immediately.  Various  and  contradic- 
tory were  my  surmises  as  to  who  and  what  she 
might  be,  and  how  an  obscure  vagrant  could 
possibly  be  in  possession  of  facts  which  were 
likely  to  prove  of  such  vital  importance  to  my 
welfare.  I  sometimes  entertained  hopes  that 
she  would  be  induced  to  apply  personally  to 
myself,    and  make   her  communications  in  a 
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more  explicit  manner;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  usual  haunts  of  vice  or 
beggary, —  at  least,  neither  myself  nor  those  I 
employed  could  discover  any  traces  of  her.  I 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  connect  her  appear- 
ance with  that  of  a  gang  of  most  daring  smug- 
glers who  had  infested  our  neighbouring  sea- 
coast  for  some  time.  These  desperate  ruffians 
had  kept  the  country  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm,  having  defied  the  united  efforts  of  pre- 
ventive service  and  magistrates.  Cleveland, 
who  was  very  active  in  the  latter  capacity, 
followed  up  their  movements  with  unwearied 
vigilance.  I  often  accompanied  him  on  these 
nocturnal  expeditions,  much  against  the  secret 
wishes  of  Emily,  but  in  real  compliance  with 
the  desires  of  poor  Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  felt 
more  satisfied  as  to  her  husband's  safety, 
knowing  him  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  we  seized  an  im- 
mense cargo  of  contraband  goods,  which  had 
been  landed  in  a  remote  cove,  not  above  five 
miles  from  Belmont  Lodge,  and  the  smugglers 
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came  in  such  force  to  the  rescue^  that  we  fled 
in  great  confusion,  one  of  our  men  being  se* 
verely  treated  in  the  contest*  Continued  wild 
and  exaggerated  reports  of  the  smugglers  and 
their  achievements  were  bandied  about  the  vi- 
cinityi  augmented  by  the  terrors  of  the  fearful, 
and  corroborated  by  the  daring  spirit  of  these 
marauders,  who  became  emboldened  by  success. 
So  great  was  their  audacity,  that  the  little  French 
corvette  used  to  ghde  dexterously  almost  under 
the  bows  of  our  revenue  cruisers,  and  land  a 
cargo  unobserved  before  a  shot  was  exchanged. 
The  ostensible  freight  was  eggs  or  poultry;  and 
with  united  ingenuity  ^nd  courage,  they  con- 
trived to  baffle  the  skill  and  patriotic  exertions 
of  his  British  Majesty's  loyal  servants. 

A  state  of  considerable  excitement  prevailed 
through  the  adjacent  villages,  particularly  those 
on  the  coast.  The  militia,  or  rather  a  volunteer 
corps,  turned  out  on  the  occasion.  People 
made  themselves  busy;  the  idle  found  occupa- 
tion for  their  idleness,  and  the  employed  found 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  the  idle  out  of  mischief. 
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Mrs.  Cleveland  got  extremely  nervous,  turned 
pale  with  every  gust  of  wind,  and  started  at 
the  unexpected  closing  of  a  door*  Emily  was 
calm,  and  attempted  to  appear  heroic;  but 
the  rising  tear  which  often  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes  betrayed  the  female  weakness  within* 

Cleveland  was  the  active  man  on  the  occa- 
sion, presiding  magistrate,  and  commander  of 
the  forces*  He  was  eulogized  for  his  signal 
services  and  personal  intrepidity ;  he  was  made 
chairman  of  some  county  ''peace  preserving"  or 
**  legal  investigation  committee."  We  all  had 
our  little  share  of  notoriety  on  the  occasion,  and 
even  I  was  of  some  consequence. 

The  day  appointed  for  my  marriage  was 
approaching,  and  that  prospect  of  happiness, 
which  but  a  few  days  previous  had  formed  the 
very  essence  of  my  existence,  ceased  to  exhilarate 
my  spirits.  I  was  distracted  with  contending 
thoughts,  aspiring  hopes,  and  the  concomitant 
reaction  which  ever  accompanies  a  state  of 
over-excitement.  A  sense  of  sorrow,  of  sadness, 
of  impending  evil  hovered  over  me,  and  embit- 
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tered  every  moment  of  present  enjoyment  I 
felt  that  I  was  goilty  of  ingratitude  to  Pron- 
dence  for  the  blessings  which  already  sarfound- 
ed  me,  and  anworthy  of  those  apparently  in 
store.  Yet  I  could  not  chase  the  clond  that 
spread  its  darkness  even  on  my  brightest  vi- 
sions. My  very  position  seemed  forced  and  un- 
natural. I  loved  Miss  Vyvian  as  ardently  as 
ever ;  still  even  the  prospect  of  being  united  to 
the  pure  object  of  my  deliberate  choice,  the 
woman  of  all  others  created  to  difiuse  peace  and 
cheerfulness  on  the  most  unattractive  spot, 
failed  to  relieve  me  from  the  painful  anxiety  of 
my  own  mind.  The  expediency  of  consulting 
Cleveland  on  the  subject  of  my  affairs  some- 
times suggested  itself,  but  I  resisted  the  impulse, 
and  condemned  the  desire  of  imparting  my  con- 
fidence as  a  weakness  to  be  overcome.  I  re« 
solved  to  await  Mr.  Richardson's  final  reply,  ere 
I  communicated  a  single  circumstance  con- 
nected with  Anastasia's  letter  to  any  individual 
except  Ashton. 

It  grieved  me  to  shun  alike  the  manly  but 
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<M>nciliating  voice  and  manner  with  which  Ed- 
mund seemed  to  invite  my  candour,  and  the  af- 
fectionate but  less  guarded  inquiries  of  the 
tender  Emily.  Their  presence*  which  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  on  all  occasions, 
was  now  an  additional  restraint  on  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  thought  and  conjecture. 

I  found  a  degree  of  solace  in  out-door  amuse- 
ments ;  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  which  I  re- 
sorted, afforded  some  diversion  from  the  tortur- 
ing forebodings  which  oppressed  me.  Hour 
after  hour  I  strolled  alone,  walking  for  miles  on 
the  wild  rocky  shore,  watching  the  varied  tac- 
tics of  the  different  boats  cruising  about  the 
coast,  or  lingeriug  with  lessening  sail  on  the 
decepUve  horizon. 

The  sea  is  a  glorious  sight  I  never  yet 
could  behold  its  boundless  immensity,  its  awful 
grandeur,  or  the  smiling  expanse  of  its  deep 
bosom,  without  a  sentiment  of  profound  adora- 
tion, and  experiencing  that  inward  prostration, 
that  worship  of  the  soul,  which  the  great  works 
of  an  Omnipotent  Creator  are  sure  to  command. 
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alike  from  the  stern  bosom  of  sceptical  philo- 
sophy,  or  the  meek  piety  of  a  humble  christian, 
with  whom  to  see  is  to  believe. 

Sometimes  immersed  in  speculation,  I  sat 
viewing  the  trackless  ocean,  as  it  dashed  a 
feathery  foam  in  powerless  fury  against  the 
steep  cliffs,  or  expired  in  ebbing  murmurs  on 
the  shining  beach.  Restless !  insatiable !  un- 
tiring, and  beautiful,  in  the  fearful  sublimity  of 
the  tempest,  or  in  the  bright  sunshine  that 
sheds  its  glory  on  thy  blue  and  sparkling  bil- 
lows, and  lulls  thy  troubled  waters  to  repose ! — 
there  is  no  reasoning  so  profound  as  the  sullen 
roar  of  thy  ceaseless  tides,  no  conviction  so 
strong  as  the  relentless  power  of  thy  waves  ! 

Not  unfrequently  did  it  occur  that  Emily's 
persevering  kindness  shared  my  rambles.  She 
was  not  to  be  deceived ;  and  having  once  dis- 
covered, with  true  feminine  tact,  that  I  was 
uneasy,  she  left  no  means  untried  to  soothe  the 
sorrow  she  too  plainly  beheld  ;  but  the  cause  of 
which,  neither  her  affection  nor  acuteness  could 
penetrate.    With  a  sweet  expression  of  mingled 
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tenderness  and  curiosity,  she  occasionally  look- 
ed up  in  my  face  as  if  to  crave  companionship. 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  her  gaze,  that 
seemed  to  search  the  secret  recesses  of  my 
heart.  Leaning  fondly  on  my  arm,  she  directed 
oar  walks  to  some  favourite  haunts,  enlivening 
the  way  with  all  the  witcheries  of  which  she 
was  mistress :  speaking  on  those  subjects  she 
thought  would  amuse  me;  pointing  out  the 
objects  calculated   to  excite    my  admiration ; 

and  although  she  refrained  from  questioning, 
I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  her  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  deserved  something  be- 
yond the  cold  and  evasive  answers  which  greet- 
ed her  apposite  remarks. 

''  Charles/'  said  she  one  day,  after  conduct- 
ing me  to  a  rustic  seat,  where  we  sometimes 
spent  a  portion  of  our  leisure, ''  you  are  sad,  - 
our  prospective    union   does    not  render  you 
cheerful  and  happy  like  myself." 

*'  Dearest  Emily/'  replied  I,  *•  our  approach- 
ing union  renders  me  thoughtful,  rather  than 
merry.     Much  is  before  us,  and  the  cup  of  bliss 
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may  be  snatched  from  our  lips,  ere  we  partake 
of  its  contents.  I  reproach  myself  with  hariog 
fettered  your  destiny  with  my  own  lot.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  Emily ;  yet  at  this  moment  I 
feel  all  the  horrors  of  presentiment  which  can- 
not be  analysed  and  scarcdy  accounted  for/' 

*'  You  wrong  me,  Charles;  you  wrong  my 
constancy,"  cried  she  with  energy ;  ''  if  you  be 
prosperous*  I  will  share  your  prosperity;  if 
otherwise,  it  will  be  another  link  between  us ; 
you  will  then  look  to  me  for  solace,  and  as  the 
world  may  frown,  so  my  smiles  will  increase  in 
value." 

"  True,  my  beloved,"  cried  I ;  *'  if  any  thing 
could  increase  in  value  that  which  is  already 
beyond  all  price  ;  but  a  united  destiny  involves 
a  serious  responsibility.  We  are  answerable 
before  God  and  man  for  each  other.  The  nearer 
I  contemplate  our  nuptials,  the  more  import- 
ance the  solemn  engagement  assumes,  in  my 
opinion,  dear  Emily.  We  must  not  consider  it 
the  mere  indulgence  of  preference  and  passion, 
but  as  the  pledge  of  our  mutual  confidence  in 
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each  other.  Marriage  has  no  medium;  it 
must  be  either  the  penultima  of  human  felicity, 
or  of  human  misery*  Our  hopes,  fears,  in- 
terestSi  pursuits,  and  affections,  are  bound  in 
one  tie,  which,  if  loosened  or  broken,  annihilates 
all  chance  of  peace  or  virtue :  besides,  at  best, 
my  prospects  are  disadvantageous,  and  my  posi- 
tion in  life  is  irremediable/' 

'*  Oh,  Charles !  how  little  you  know  me," 
interrupted  Emily ;  *'  your  misfortunes  have 
hitherto  endeared  you.  I  shall  glory  in  sharing 
your  fate,  whatever  it  may  be;  but,  dearest, 
may  not  the  horizon  of  independence  brighten  ! 
Your  talents  have  already  done  much ;  they  will, 
—  they  must  naturally  raise  you  to  that  level 
you  deserve  to  occupy." 

**  My  talents,  love,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them,"  returned  I,  "  are  the  result  of  industry, 
quickened  by  the  pressure  of  events.  If  un- 
wearied application,  an  earnest  desire  to  please, 
can  ensure  literary  success,  mine  will  not  be 
undeserved/' 

*^  You  have  already  succeeded,"    exclaimed 
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Emily;    ^'and  that  is  only  a   prelimimiry  to 
more  brilliant  distinctions." 

'*  I  wrote/'  said  I,  "  as  a  profession ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly  did  endeayour  to  raise  myself  from  the 
horde  of  hackneyed  scribblers,  who  apparently 
compose  per  page,  and  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  quires  filled  with  their  lucubrations : 
yet,  Emily,  remember  that  authorship  is  precari- 
ous; even  the  criterion  of  public  favour  may 
vacillate.    How  often  is  that  valuable  popularity 
abused  by  some  writer,  who,  having  proved  for- 
tunate in  a  first  production,  feels  by  that  en- 
titled to  palm  trash  upon  the  reading  world, 
through  means  of  his  publisher,  until  the  nau- 
seous dose  is  repeated  unto  satiety.     Emily,  1 
would  fain  be  conscientious;  man's  mental  pow- 
ers are  limited  ;  each  may  complete  a  few  works 
at  intervals,  and  deprecate  criticism  by  careful, 
well-directed  efforts  to  please  and  interest  the 
understanding;  but  he  that  issues  volume  after 
volume  from  the  reeking  press  must  write  not 
for  gain  but  for  greed;   and  consequently  will 
use  his  materials  threadbare,  until  the  thin  web 
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of  his  canvass  appears  through  the  specious  and 
meretricious  ornaments  of  style  and  mannerism. 
My  days  of  authorship  are  not  over ;  but  I  must 
pause  in  the  career  of  letters,  and  not  trespass 
on  the  indulgent  attention  of  a  discriminating 
public." 

"I  think,  Charles,"  rejoined  Emily,  "that 
1  deserve  some  credit  as  a  listener,  after  such  a 

discourse,  second  to  nothing  but  Dr.   's 

sermons  in  seven  parts.  I  really  thought  that 
I  alone  should  have  been  sufficient  to  inspire  at 
least  a  dozen  volumes." 

''  Dearest  Emily,  I  almost  envy  your  viva- 
city," replied  I ;  '*  but  to  be  serious:  has  not  my 
unfortunate  position  in  the  social  scale  often 
shocked  your  pride  and  prejudices,  but  too  well 
grounded?  Indeed,  the  most  cutting  circum- 
stance of  all  was  the  apparent  fact  of  my  father's 
intestacy :  it  seemed  from  that,  as  if  he  did  not 
deem  me  worthy  of  the  affection  hitherto  mani- 
fested by  him." 

"  Jfot  worthy  !"  echoed  Emily. 

'*  I  allude  to  my  duel  with  Augustus  at  Cam- 
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bridge^  and  my  subsequent  expulsion  from  col- 
lege/' said  I. 

'^  I  knew  you  were  expelled  from  Cambridge/ 
returned  Emily,  blushing  deeply  and  looking 
confused;  ''and  that  Augustus  wounded  you 
in  the  arm.  The  cause  was  •  •  •  "  added  she, 
with  a  playful  smile,  •  .  .  ''  some  country  belle, 
of  whom  both  were  enamoured/' 

"  Stay,  Emily,"  said  I,  vehemently ;  '•  I 
swear  that  /  was  not  in  love  with  Mary 
Smith." 

'^  So  you  say  now/'  answered  she,  leaning 
her  light  weight  more  strongly  on  my  arm; 
"  but  at  that  time  it  was  different ;  you  felt 
and  thought  otherwise." 

"  No,  Emily,  no ;  make  no  rash  conjectures,'* 
returned  I ;  **  the  unfortunate  girl  never  ex- 
cited any  feeling  beyond  interest  and  compas- 
sion. I  pitied  the  headlong  infatuation  of 
vanity  which  ultimately  hurried  her  to  destruc- 
tion. She  was  an  only  child,  —  a  bUnd  man's 
daughter,  —  a  lovely  innocent  creature  then.  I 
saw  her  since !     What  fearful  strides  she  had 
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taken  in  the  career  of  vice !  I  saw  her  in  Paris, 
Emily.     She  was  living  with  Lord  St.  Elme  P 

"  The  viscount! — good  heavens!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Vyvian,  '*  do  you  know  that  Anastasia 
tells  me  she  had  some  tidings  of  him?" 

*'  Can  be  appear  in  England  ?"  said  I. 

**  Not  well,"  rejoined  Emily ;  **  or  rather  not 
at  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  forged  some 
bills  of  exchange.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Glen- 
more  would  be  the  prosecutor.  You  know  that 
he  is  considered  to  have  benefited  by  the  vis- 
count's ruin,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  estate." 

**  I  did  hear  something  to  that  effect,"  ob- 
served I;  **  but  have  you  seen  Anastasia? — 
what  of  her  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  wait  upon  her,  for  she  wrote, 
announcing  that  Lord  Glenmore  was  hourly 
expected  at  Desmond  Hall,"  replied  Miss 
Vyvian. 

**  She  mentioned  her  hopes  of  seeing  him?" 
interrupted  I,  with  impatience. 

•'  Not  exactly,"  observed  Emily;  "for  I  firmly 
believe  his  arrival  will  only  be  the  signal  for 
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her  departure.  She  intends  leaving  Devon- 
shire in  a  few  days,  and  will  in  future  reside 
with  a  respectable  aged  female,  in  whose  pru- 
dence I  place  implicit  confidence.  She  lives 
in  the  adjoining  county,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  hence  to  screen  Lady  St.  Elme  from 
animadversion  and  annoyance.  She  will  be 
secure   from   all    molestation    from  Augustus, 

which  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance.'' 

'^  You  have,  then,  already  selected  a  perma- 
nent asylum  for  my  lost  sister,"  cried  I,  with 
mixed  gratitude  and  astonishment. 

"  Every  arrangement  is  completed  to  her 
satisfaction,  and,  I  trust,  to  yours,"  said  Emily. 

"  Kind,  generous  girl!"  exclaimed  I;  "your 
conduct  is  beyond  praise,  or — reward." 

"  Yet  I  shall  claim  the  latter,"  returned  she, 
smiling  with  the  reflection  of  self-approbation; 
"  and  must  request  your  sanction  to  visit  our 
poor  recluse  occasionally  in  her  new  retreat, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  suitable 
to  her  rank  and  refined  habits  of  life  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.     May  she  find  peace. 
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if  not  happiness !  May  she  find  the  balm  of 
repentance^  if  not  the  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence !" 

*'  Dearest,  kindest  love !  it  is  impossible  to 
express  what  1  feel,"  cried  I,  pressing  her  hands 
in  mine  with  heartfelt  fervour.  "  You  will  be 
weary  of  my  oft-repeated  protestations;  the 
language  of  gratitude  is  familiar  to  you.  My 
affections  are  long  since  in  your  custody ;  my 
constancy  has  been  tried^  and  it  has  triumphed 
over  the  combination  of  time  and  distance.  I 
can  say  no  more  :  my  future  existence  must  be 
a  comment  on  the  text  of  my  devoted  attach- 
ment. I  cannot  die  for  you  like  the  Paladins 
of  old  ;  but  I  may  live  for  you !  '* 

•*  We  live  for  each  other,"  interrupted  Emily, 
blushing  deeply.  *'  Now  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  the  viscount's  reformation  ?'*  con- 
tinued she. 

"  None/'  answered  I ;  *'  unless  a  decided 
change  takes  place  in  his  whole  disposition. 
He  might  at  one  time  have  excited  my  pity. 
I  confess  that  at  present,  disgust  is  paramount ; 
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all  sense  of  shanoe^  of  right  and  wrong,  seemi 
irretrievably  lost; — but  let  us  torn  from  the 
wretched  contemplation  of  St.  Elme's  yioes  to 
our  own  immediate  interests*  Oh,  Emily! 
when  I  consider  the  store  of  felicity  reaenred 
for  me,  I  almost  doubt  the  possibility  of  its 
reality.  I  am  tortured  with  misgivings  for  the 
future.  My  circumstances  are  so  peculiar : 
your  near  connexion  with  Olenmore,  my  inve- 
terate foe,  seems  to  place  an  unfathomable 
gulf  between  us." 

**  My  relationship  with  Augustus  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  unfortunate  events  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  I  regret  it  deeply;  but 
it  is  irremediable/'  answered  she,  with  a  sigh. 

*'  You  lived  in  great  retirement  during  your 
childhood/'  observed  I ;  **  and  I  naturally  con- 
clude you  could  not  have  met  my  father.*' 

"  Many,  very  many  years  ago/'  interrupted 
Emily,  with  a  tear  trembling  on  her  eyelid,  *'  I 
saw  Lord  Esdale.  How  well  I  recollect  him  ! — 
so  handsome ;  yet  so  melancholy :  his  hair  was 
getting  grey,  and  his  tall  figure  was  slightly 
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benty  not  with  yeara^  but  with  care.  He  was 
kind  and  generous.  The  impression  is  still 
vivid :  I  was  but  a  little  child^  too  young  to  be 
of  consequence/' 

*'  But  you  have  not  forgotten  him  V*  inter- 
rupted I,  with  impatience. 

*'  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  impossible!"  added 
she.  '*  He  came  twice  to  see  my  fieither  when 
you  were  at  Eton:  it  was  from  him  I  first 
heard  ••••'' 

"  Heard  of  me !"  exclaimed  I,  impetuously. 
''Oh,  Emily!  —  you  never  mentioned  this 
before." 

**  I  do  not  know,  Charles,  to  what  sentiment 
of  delicacy  or  reserve  I  must  attribute  my 
reluctance  to  speak  of  myself,  and  of  our  con- 
nexions. I  could  not  bring  myself  to  revert  to 
any  circumstances  calculated  to  recall  painful 
recollections  of  your  fttther.'^ 

'*  I  think  he  sometimes  mentioned  the  name 
of  Vyvian/'  said  I ;  "it  was  that  of  a  valued 
friend, — a  college  associate.  It  appears  almost 
like  a  dream  to  me ;  but  still  it  is  familiar." 
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*^  My  father  was,  howeyer,  older  than  Lord 
Esdale;  his  profession,  his  opinions,  and  his 
pursuits^  placed  an  efFectoal  barrier  to  thdr  in- 
timacy ;  although  nothing  could  eradicate  their 
mutual  attachment  It  was  your  father  who 
first  related  the  particulars  of  your  adventure 
on  the  Thames,  when  at  Eton ;  and  that  Au* 
gustus  owed  his  life  to  your  intrepidity ;  —  not 
that  his  lordship  detailed  the  facts  to  me.  I 
was  too  youngy  even  to  understand  the  whole  of 
the  story,  or  to  claim  any  other  share  of  his 
attention  beyond  frequent  kisses,  welcome  pre- 
sents, and  sundry  indulgences;  but  he  was 
talking  to  my  father  with  paternal  pride,  whilst 
I  listened  unheeded  to  the  narrative,  of  which 
every  word  sank  deep  in  my  young  heart :  my 
infant  imagination  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
what  I  could  not  comprehend." 

'^  Dearest  Emily!  and  did  you  see  Lord 
Esdale  after  that?"  inquired  I. 

**  No,  never  since  the  death  of  grand-papa 
Glenmore ;  but  the  impression  was  made  —  it 
was  indelible !  "  returned  she. 
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'^  Your  Qiemory  is  most  flattering,  my  sweet 
friend/'  cried  I ;  ^'  and  I  cannot  convey  the 
feelings  your  words  have  excited.  A  new  light 
bursts  upon  me:  you  have  been  the  good 
genius  of  destiny,  hovering  near." 

'*  And  you,  Charles,  have  from  childhood 
been  the  hero  of  my  romantic  fancy.  Your 
letters  from  school  once  fell  accidentally  into 
my  hands,  and  one  of  your  prize-essays  was 
forwarded  to  my  father:  these  were  treasures 
which  long  continued  in  my  possession.  Lord 
Esdale  was  evidently  anxious  to  impress  our 
family  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  your  merit ; 
you  were  to  have  been  introduced  at  Lindham 
Rectory;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  my 
lamented  father  put  a  period  to  all  communi- 
cation between  us.  I  became  the  ward  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  conjointly  with  Augustus  Percival. 
Of  course,  I  saw  no  more  of  Lord  Esdale,  as  I 
still  call  him  ;  for  it  was  under  that  appellation 
that  I  knew  him.  The  remembrance  of  his  un- 
wearied good  nature,  his  manly  bearing,  and 
distinguished    physiognomy    long    lingered  in 
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my  mind.  Yoq,  Charles,  although  unknown, 
were  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  y^  I 
heard  nothing  of  you.  In  vain  I  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  trace  your  destiny.  The  rolling 
torrents  of  events  had  swept  yoa  up  in  thor 
whelming  progress.  I  lost  sight  of  you  com- 
pletely. At  Hastings  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  identify  you.  The  name  of  Harcoort  misled 
me,  not  being  aware  of  the  change,  or  at  least 
not  recollecting  it  Augustus  first  informed  me 
of  the  fact,  that  the  man  whose  attentions  had 
proved  so  pleasing — whose  society  had  charmed 
me,  was  the  same  being  whose  existence  had 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  me  for  so  many 
years.  I  cannot  describe  the  tumultuous  emo- 
tion with  which  I  hailed  the  joyful  discovery, 
and  beheld  the  realization  of  every  childish 
dream, — the  beau  ideal  of  girlhood  assume  the 
tangible  form  of .  • .  but  the  bright  fitbric  of 
my  hopes  was  speedily  annihilated !  "  .  . . 

**  And  since  that,  Emily, —  since  the  blissful 
moment  which  again  united  us,  to  part  no  more, 
you  preserved  the  same  silence.     Why  conceal 
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from  me  that  one  heart  in  the  wide  world  has 
felt  for  me,  and  beat  with  kindliness  towards  an 
outcast?"  cried  L 

"  What  can  I  plead  ?  "  inquired  she :  "  no- 
thing but  a  foolish  sense  of  female  propriety , — 
a  scruple  that  sealed  my  lips  until  now.  For- 
give me,  Harcourt ;  the  deception  was  uninten- 
tional, as  it  has  proved  harmless." 

"  Your  unparalleled  constancy,  my  beloved 
Emily,  is  sufficient  to  check  every  sentiment 
but  those  of  pride  and  gratitude.  This  is  a  bless- 
ing to  which  I  could  never  have  presumed  to 
aspire :  to  be  loved  so  long,  and  so  devotedly, 
without  even  suspecting  the  flattering  interest 
bestowed  by  you ! " 

'^Yes,  Charles;  from  childhood  your  name 
and  character  have  been  endeared  to  me  by 
circumstances;  from  the  day  I  first  heard  of 
your  magnanimity  at  Eton,  a  new  passion,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  took  possession  of  my  little  heart." 
**  And  was  not  Augustus  Percival  sometimes 
distinguished  by  a  small  place  in  your  busy 
thoughts?"  cried  I  smilingly. 
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'^  No ;  it  IB  t^trange,  bat  I  oould  not  eddiN 
his  insolence  and  over-bearing  manner.  Tbsa 
I  always  considered  that  he  would  have  the 
title,  and  all  your  father's  property . . «  But  let 
us  talk  of  something  more  agreeable/' 

*'  Stay,  my  beloved,  you  have  yet  %  task  le 
ful&I.  I  think  the  tie  of  relationship  betweea^ 
us  yet  remains  to  be  explained/'  interrupted  I, 
looking  fondly  at  my  new-found  cousin;  for' 
such  I  conjectured  Emily  must  be. 

**  You  have  not  studied  the  peerage,  I  per- 
ceive," added  she,  archly. 

"  No,"  answered  I,  in  hoarse  accents :  "  the 
volume  which  could  only  remind  me  of  my 
unfitness  to  figure  in  its  titled  catalogue, — the 
armorial  bearings  which  to  me  displayed  but 
the  one  maddening  and  opprobrious  mark, '  the 
bae-sinistbk/  was  not  for  my  inspection  !  . . . 
Go  on,  Emily,  and  tell  me  the  history  of ... . 
ourselves." 

"  You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  your  father's  eldest  sister  marrying  Mr. 
Percival,  against  the  consent  of  the  Desmond 
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fauuly.  and  that  A  nguitus  was  their  only  child ; 
hot  probably  you  are  not  aware  of  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  sister.  Lady  Jane  Desmond, 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vyvian,  a  bosom  friend 
of  Lord  Esdale,  and  a  fellow-student  at  the 
same  university.  A  year  after,  my  mother 
died  in  giving  me  birth.  My  father  was  a  man 
of  peculiar  habits  and  views ;  he  retired  imme- 
diately to  his  rectory,  from  whence  he  never 
travelled  beyond  the  neighbouring  village ;  and, 
giving  up  all  society,  educated  me  himself, 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  female  decorum 
and  propriety.  From  this  mode  of  life  I  con- 
sequently learned  but  Uttle  of  the  world ;  and 
received  only  such  impressions  as  he  allowed 
to  be  conveyed,  or  those  that  were  imparted 
through  his  own  medium.  Imbued  with  most 
ot  his  opinions,  all  his  principles,  and  perhaps 
a  few  of  his  prejudices,  if  such  they  might  be 
termed,  I  understood  nothing  of  temporal  dis- 
tinctions, or  the  vast  difference  which  the 
chances  of  birth  and  the  blessings  of  affluence 
establish  between  fellow-mortaU.    I  estimated 
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men,  first  by  their  yirtues,  next  by  their  taleoti, 
aod  above  all,  by  the  judicious  direction  of 
those  abilities  entmsted  to  them.  GreatneM 
was  divested  of  all  its  glittering  externals;  I 
only  saw  it  in  the  simplicity  of  its  real  gran- 
deufy  without  the  aid  of  worldly  preside,  which 
the  trammels  and  refinements  of  society  are 
sure  to  cast  around.  But  to  return  to  hoxi 
Esdale :  his  history  was  for  a  length  of  time 
a  sealed  book  to  me:  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  I  was  allowed  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  your  birth ;  and  the  obliquity  of  yoar  situa- 
tion was  gradually  divulged  as  my  curiosity 
was  raised,  and  my  questions  became  more 
urgent.  In  fine,  Esdale  was  the  brother  of  my 
deceased  parent :  as  such,  I  was  taught  to  love 
him ;  his  faults,  his  errors  were  never  spoken  of, 
though  deeply  deplored.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  a  protracted  residence  on  the  continent, 
that  I  first  saw  him.  My  father's  marriage, 
my  birth,  and  my  mother's  death,  had  all 
occurred  during  that  period.  Full  well  I  recol- 
lect that  meeting.     Both  were  agitated,  both 
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straggled  with  emotion.  I  was  brought  for- 
ward by  my  maid,  and,  as  Lord  Esdale  stroked 
my  bead,  I  felt  a  scalding  tear  on  my  neck,  and 
his  deep  voice  marmured,  in  a  mingled  tone  of 
sorrow  and  affection,  ^'  She  is  very  like  her 
mother !  '^ 

*^  Dearest  Emily!''  interrupted  I,  we  are 
then  the  offspring  of  a  brother  and  sister, — 
cousins  in  blood.  If  the  institutions  of  society 
disallow  the  connection,  our  hearts,  at  least, 
have  not  belied  our  consanguinity.  One  ques- 
tion more :  Did  Augustus  ever  seek  to  gain 
your  affections  ?  " 

**  It  might  appear  vain  of  me  to  answer,  were 
not  his  motives  so  sordid,  that  his  preference 
was  rather  injurious  than  flattering,"  answered 
she,  colouring  to  a  crimson  hue. 

*^  Was  jealousy,  then,  mixed  up  in  his  pro- 
hibition to  my  visits  when  at  Hastings?*'  cried 
I  with  rising  indignation. 

^  Jealousy,  Charles,  would  imply  love,  of 
which  I  am  far  from  accusing  Augustus.  He 
wished,  however,  that  I   should   become  his 
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wife ;  bat  that  i«  long  sioce,  and  I  had  neariy 
foi^otten  it.  He  wanted  to  concentrate  all  the 
interests  of  the  family  in  one." 

"  Do  not  the  titles  and  the  estates  revert  io 
the  female  line  V  exclaimed  I,  with  a  lingering 
uncertainty.  ^'  Should  Augustus  die  without 
issue,  the  next  in  succession  must  be  • .  •  your- 
self." 

*'  Would  you  loTe  me  less,  Charles/'  cried 
Emily,  casting  her  bright  eyes  on  the  ground 
with  charming  diffidence,  *'  if  I  were  ever  to 
become  the  mistress  of  Desmond  Hall  ?" 

''Ob  !  my  beloved,  this  must  not  be  :  I  can- 
not think  of  such  a  possibility,  and  then  be 
selfish  enough  to  blend  your  bright  prospects 
with  mine.  Formed  as  you  are,  to  grace  a 
coronet,  to  shine  forth  in  ermine,  and  prove  a 
very  gem  in  the  galaxy  of  the  peerage,  yoa 
cannot  unite  your  destinies  with  mine.  I,  the 
stigma  of  your  race,  —  the  blot, — the  bar  on 
the  escutcheon!  —  No;  the  disparity  between 
us  is  too  great.  Had  you  been  a  poor,  portion- 
less, nameless  girl,  to  whom  I  could  offer  the 
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protection  of  a  husband  and  the  shelter  of  af- 
fection, I  should  almost  rejoice  in  that  adversity 
which  would  bring  us  on  a  level.  I  could  con- 
duct you  to  a  home  embellished  by  mutual  at- 
tachmenty  and  shield  your  friendless  innocence. 
.  • .  But,  Emily  . . .  the  splendour  of  your  pros- 
pects, like  the  lightning  in  the  skies,  has  not 
only  dazzled,  but  destroyed  me  •  • .  we  must 
part . . .  the  heiress  of  Lord  Glenmore  • .  •  oh 
God!  .  .  .  you  cannot  marry  an  illegitimate 
cousin  !  .  .  .  the  world  ...  its  prejudices,  its 
contumely  . . .  your  friends  . .  •  your  acquain- 
tance . .  •  prudence  and  reason,  will  oppose  the 
preposterous  alliance  !  —  Once  more,  beloved, 
you  are  free  ...  to  change,  to  choose  •  •  •  I  ask 
nothing  of  your  constancy  but  a  place  in  that 
heart  which  once  was  to  be  mine  without  re- 
serve !'* 

**  Harcourt/*  returned  Miss  Vy  vian,  ''  this 
is  ungenerous,  and  even  unjust.  I  do  not  de- 
serve this  from  you.  My  prospects  may  be 
seductive  to  the  votaries  of  fashion;  but  my 
happiness  is  not  connected   with  the  ostenta- 
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tion  of  rank  and  fortone;  my  heart  is  Wr 
changeable :  can  you  reject  it  ?* 

'*  Never !"  cried  I ;  ''  bat  I  cannot  monopo- 
lize it." 

^  None  else  can  ever  poaaess  it,''  exclaimed 
she,  fervently. 

^'  My   own  Emily/'  interrupted   I,  breaib- 
leady  .  •  . 

'^Augustus  is  not  many  years  my  senior/' 
added  she,  smiling :  '^  he  is  likely  to  marry,  asd 
in  one  moment  upset  the  bright  dreams  of  fu- 
ture distinctions.  I  assiduously  endeavoured  to 
conceal  all  these  contingencies  from  you.  A  ro- 
mantic and  not  unfounded  idea  forbade  me  to 
display  prospects  which  might  attract  the  multi- 
tudc;  but  cause  the  deUcacy  of  Harcourt  to 
shrink  from  their  glaring  brilliancy.  Remem- 
ber that  I  am  still  the  orphan  daughter  of  Mr. 
Vyvian^  your  father's  friend.  I  have  no  natu- 
ral protector  but  Augustus.  Mr.  Herbert  is  far 
advanced  in  life.  Observe,  dear  Charles,  that 
I  am  making  love  to  you,  and  that  your  respect- 
ful fit  is  both  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  ....  Do 
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forget  the  possibility  of  my  ever  being  a  coun- 
tess in  my  own  right/' ....  added  she,  with 
kindling  blushes^  and  quivering  lips  that  were 
soon  fondly  pressed  by  mine. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

All  ooear  toat  mon  wng  ae  xetin, 
A  peine  puis-jerespirer ; 
Sor  mes  Urres  ma  Toix  expire  — 
I>iea !  qui  Tiens-Je  de  renooniftr. 


Anamrinu 


eight  thickens,  end  the  crow 
Mekee  wing  to  the  rookj  wood : 
Good  things  of  dsj  begin  to  droop  end  drowse, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prej  do  roms. 

Shaxipxarx,  Maehmh. 

And  art  thoa  dead  1  so  is  my  enmity : 
I  war  not  with  the  dust. 

Young  »  Za^iga. 

A  FEW  days  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
fortnight  I  had  allowed  Richardson  to  prepare 
his  answer,  I  set  out  on  a  shooting  expedition, 
armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  fcdlowed 
by  Ranger.  It  was  a  clear  sparkling  antomnal 
day,  which  put  forth  that  fresh,  almost  frosty 
appearance  so  conducive  to  exercise ;  the  leaves 
were  yet  in  full  vigour;   a  richer  hue  alone 
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indicated  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  change. 
Blackberries  encumbered  the  thick  spreading 
brambles,  and  hazel-nuts  were  suspended  in 
luxuriant  clusters,  tempting  the  school-boys 
from  their  daily  task. 

The  birds  were  strong  on  the  wing,  and  at 
first  I  fired  a  few  unsuccessful  shots ;  but  get- 
ting into  the  spirit  of  the  sport,  I  soon  found 
mysetf  far  from  Belmont  Lodge,  and  verging 
on  the  confines  of  Lord  Olenmore's  woods. 
This  was  not  a  desirable  spot  for  me  to  select, 
and  had  hitherto  been  forbidden  ground.  I 
discovered  my  vicinity  with  some  pain,  and 
hastened  in  a  different  direction,  striking 
through  a  thick  copse,  belonging  to  Cleveland, 
which  I  knew  would  lead  to  the  main  road, 
from  which  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance, 
having  inadvertently  swerved  from  the  usual 
Jthoroughfare. 

At  this  moment  a  female  appeared  picking 
her  stealthy  way  through  the  thicket ;  the  grey 
cloak  and  straw  hat  did  not  attract  my  notice ; 
but  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  air  of 
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the  heed,  and  precipitate  step.  I  was  aeooeted 
by  .  •  •  Mary  Smith  1  But  time,  or  rather  die* 
nipation,  bad  made  fearfal  raragea  in  her 
round  and  dimpled  face;  her  eyes 
that  unintellectual  glare  which  but  too  ofta 
indicates  habitual  indulgence ;  her  ones  elegant 
figure  still  preswved  a  portion  of  its  natiie 
grace:  but  all  softness  of  oontodr*  was  lost; 
her  frame  bad  become  bony,  and  her  former 
blooming  complexion  had  scorched  under  the 
fever  of  constant  excitement. 

With  vehemence,  rather  than  animation, 
she  arrested  my  attention ;  every  gesture  be- 
spoke familiarity  with  male  society ;  and  the 
hurried  coarse  accents  with  which  she  expressed 
herself^  denoted  indeed  but  too  plainly  that  she 
had  mingled  with  the  bolder  and  more  daring 
class  of  individuals. 

'^  Charles   Harcourt !    I   ought   to  recollect 
you^^  said  she ; — ^^  a  few  years  have  dapsed  since 

first  I  saw  you  in  D church;  and  a  few 

months  only  have  passed  away  since  we  met  in 
Paris.     We  have  not  forgotten  each  other.*' 
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<<  Unfitftiuiate  woman  I"  cried  I,  *'  what  hat 
brought  you  to  thia  ?  —  Where  is  Lord  St. 
Ehne?" 

**  What  has  brought  me  down  to  aidt  miaerj^ 
and  remorae  V  replied  she,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 
*^  the  same  demon  that  tempted  your  sister,  *-^ 
the  same  demon  that  reduced  you  to  beggary , — 
the  Earl  of  Glenmore  1" 

*'  Mary/'  returned  I ;  ''  yon  saw  Lady  St. 
Elme ;  you  spoke  to  her  of  me ' —  of  my  father's 
wilL'' 

^*  I  did,"  replied  she ;  *^  and  was  on  my  road 
thither  again." 

*'  What  can  your  errand  be,  Mary  ?  — 
The  Tiscountess  is  a  nervous  woman.  Your 
preseuce  can  neither  be  agreeable  nor  well* 
timedk" 

'^  But  too  well-timed/'  murmured  the  wretch- 
ed creature. — **  I  only  fear  to  be  too  late." 

**  Lord  Glenmore  is  at  the  ball/'  said  I ; 
'*  are  yon  not  afraid  of  subjecting  yourself  to 
farther  contumely  ?" 

"  He  spumed  me  once,  —  me  and  my  infant. 
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I  waa  hoaselessi  homeless^  friandleM^  fidlMileiil 
for  I  bad  killed  mine  with  ahaine  and  nonom. 
Auguatua  thruat  me  forth  on  the  wide  world. 
Harcourt !"  reaumed  ahe,  with  the  oroak  of  a 
laTen :  **  Auguatua  wronged  yoa.  Wonld  not 
rerenge  be  aweet?" 

''  Vengeance  doea  not  belong  to  man,''  I  w^ 
tamed  :  '^  go  and  repent !" 

**  Repent!  repent  I**  ahrieked  the  woman,  her 
featurea  dilated  with  atrong  agitation ;  ''  first, 
rerenge!  Charles:  your  father  left  a  will! .  •  • 
When  I  was  lapped  in  luxury,  and  under  the 
protection — (such  protection,  oh  God!)— when 

I   waa  the  favoured  mistreas  of  Auguatua,  a 

< 

letter  fell  into  my  handa :  it  waa  from  Richard- 
son, the  attorney/' 

"  I  know  that  a  will  was  executed,"  said  I ; 
''  but  the  fact  of  Richardaon  having  suppressed 
it  yet  remains  to  be  proved." 

*'  Listen  to  me :  the  sun  is  yet  high  in  the 
horizon,  and  many  hours  of  daylight  are  before 
ua."  Aa  she  spoke,  a  strange  expression 
gleamed  over  her  features.    ''  Nothing  demands 
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your  immediate  return,  unless  it  be  to  whisper 
vows  yon  will  hereafter  forswear.'' 

^  Mary,  you  presume  too  much/'  rejoined  I ; 
'^  and  your  information,  however  valuable  to  me, 
shall  not  be  mixed  up  with  allusions  to  those 
whom  I  respect  and  love  with  equal  fervour  and 
sincerity." 

^'  Charles  Harcourt/'  answered  my  com« 
panion,  whilst  something  like  a  tear  bedewed 
her  hollow  cheek,  ''  did  you  not  once  see  me  in 
happy,  virtuous  innocence  ?  But  I  fell  into  the 
snares  of  the  tempter :  I  was  flattered,  caressed, 
and  deceived.  I  left  the  humble  roof  that 
hitherto  sheltered  my  youth  and  inexperience. 
I  left  . . .  but  stay,  I  cannot  speak  of  him  !  . . . 
a  dying  father's  curse  hangs  heavy  on  a  guilty 
child  !  .  .  •  For  some  time  I  was  the  triumphant 
mistress  of  PercivaPs  affections.  I  revelled  in 
luxury,  and  shared  his  pleasures,  until  they 
degenerated  from  sensuality  to  depravity.  I 
was  at  the  height  of  favour,  when  news  came 
from  Mr.  Richardson,  informing  Augustus  that 
your  father  was  dying,  and  had  made  a  will^ 
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loini^  yoa  fif r^  tlioimiid  powidi  Tkis 
ligmoe  was  of  a  jojfvl  imtan,  st  be  kid  hcag 
hngoiahed  for  the  pnwiifMQn  of  tlie  omUobi 
and  oBtatei.  But  the  Um  of  fifty  ^kmrrn^ 
pounds,  and  personal  piopcity  besideBy  hod  nol 
been  calcnlated.  Moreorer,  adiool  rivalry  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  enmity  in  manhood* 
Angnstos  detested  yon ;  he  enried  year  wocdi ; 
he  eoTied  the  noUe  disposition,  the  elc?atad 
soul,  the  brilliant  talents,  the  well  cultivated 
mind,  that  raised  yon  above  the  misfortones  of 
yoor  position ;  he  felt  yoar  natural  superiority, 
and  was  jealous  that,  inheriting  the  peerage,  he 
did  not  inherit  your  native  greatness.  Often 
do  I  remember  the  half  muttered  imprecations 
with  which  he  accompanied  your  name.  The 
friendship  and  introduction  of  the  Clevelands 
was  galling  to  his  ulcerated  heart ! " 

"  Time  hastens  on : — ^what  of  the  will  2 "  said 
I,  interrupting  the  verbose  eiuberance  of  her 
communication. 

''  Is  time  hastening  ?  To  me  it  stands  still," 
retorted  my  companion,  with  a  satanic  smile. 
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''  You  are  impatim^t,  and  cannot  gire  ear  to  my 
tale  of  woe ;  you  have  not  time  to  learn  how  a 
wretched  woman  is  cast  off  by  her  seduoer,-— 
how  her  expostulations  are  silenced  with  oaths^ 
her  tears  with  ill-usage,  and  her  heart's  devotion 
with  scurrility, — how  his  door  was  closed  on  me 
and  my  child, — and  how  my  last  importunities 
have  been  answered  by  a  warrant  for  my  appre- 
hension as  a  vagrant  1 " 

She  screamed  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
with  such  startling  vehemence,  that  I  stepped 
back  from  her  immediate  vicinity. 

*'  Ha,  ha !  you  are  frightened !  I  always 
thought  you  a  man  of  courage/'  said  she,  in  a 
tone  that  brought  with  it  a  reminiscence  of  her 
former  career,  and  thrilled  me  with  disgust,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  boldly  on  my  shoulder. 

''You  will  particularly  oblige  me  by  being 
explicit/'  answered  I,  coldly  :  "  your  commu- 
nication appears  important  to  my  interests  and 
welfare;  yet,  however  anxious  I  may  be  to 
ascertain  the  positive  existence  of  a  vnll,  I 
cannot  consent  to   remain  much   longer  lis- 
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tening  to  yoa  in  this  equivood  spM  iM 
attitude/' 

"  You  deserve  to  be  left  io  igiioraiiee  for  ysiir 
folly/'  cried  the  woman,  flinging  herself  fhiiBi 
me.  *'  Do  you  think  I  have  anj  thought  Ink 
yond  revenge?  My  child  dtedP  added  sh^ 
in  a  voice  choaked  with  sobs :-— *'  it  died  firon 
neglect,  poverty,  misery  !  —  it  died,  because  its 
father  cast  me  off!  — it  died,  because  I  had  not 
wherewithal  to  keep  it  alive !"  She  sat  down 
on  the  grass,  and  wept  aloud.  Ranger  fawned 
at  her  feet,  and  buried  his  large  head  in  her  lap. 

**  Oh,  God !  despised  by  man,  a  brute  can 
feel  for  me! — Harcourt!"  added  she,  myste* 
riously,  **  I  am  told  that  when  I  left  my  blind 
father  in  solitary  darkness,  a  dog  followed  bis 
cold  remains."  Mary  was  evidently  in  a  state 
of  excitement  bordering  on  insanity.  She  took 
a  small  phial  from  her  bosom,  and  swallowed  a 
few  drops,  which  restored  her  self-possession. 

^'  This,"  added  she,  pressing  the  bottle,  ''  is 
my  comfort;  this  is  strength,  courage,  and, 
above   all,  forgetfulness  ! " — She  had  taken  a 
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mixture  of  laudanum  and  brandy. — **  You  are 
impatient,  Harcourt.  Here  is  the  letter :  I  kept 
it  ever  nnce^  and  should  not  now  have  betrayed 
it;  but,  yesterday,  (only  yesterday  !)  on  writing 
to  inform  Lord  Olenmore,  that  if  he  refused 
pecuniary  assistance  I  should  tell  all  I  knew, 
he  issued  a  warrant  to  commit  me  to  Bride- 
weU," 
She  handed  me  the  letter,  which  ran  thus : — 

R Villa,  Nwtmb^r,  IBS — • 

''My  deab  and  bespecteo  fribno: 

''  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  assuripg  you 
that  all  has  succeeded  according  to  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  On  the  receipt  of  yours 
of  the  —  instant^  I  hurried  to  Desmond  Hall : 
the  earl  was  completely  paralysed  and  speech- 
less; his  stupid  old  butler  had  dispatched  an 
express  for  Harcourt,  who  is  in  London,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  I  therefore  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  moment  our  village  Escula- 
pius  left  the  room,  to  send  the  nurse  after  him, 
and  rapidly  snatched  the  key  of  the  bureau 
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from  ander  his  lordship's  piUdw*  He  gafi  a 
deep  groan,  but  I  qaiokly  opsoed  the  umet 
drawer,  seised  the  prscious  document,  and  threst 
it  into  my  bosom.  As  I  returned  to  replace  the 
key,  the  dying  man  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  « 
frightful  stare,  and  his  jaw  rdaxed  as  he 
distinctly  uttered  the  \vOfd  **  TiUain  !**  and 
sunk  back  exhausted.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  it  is  not  adirisable  to  destroy  the  will,  wluch 
is  safe  in  my  possession,  as  the  charge  of  felony 
would  involve  serious  consequences ;  and  by 
keeping  the  testamentary  paper,  should  Mr. 
Harcourt  ever  get  scent  of  such  a  document 
having  been  executed,  we  can  at  any  time 
escape  prosecution  by  producing  it  after  ap» 
parent  search. 

"The  two  witnesses,— clerks  of  my  own,— - 
are  already  on  their  way  to  America,  and  sailed 
from  Liverpool  last  night,  one  of  whom  was 
rather  difficult  to  deal  with,  having  a  sweets 
heart ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  enable  her  to  accompany  the 
lover;  the  other  poor  lad  was  glad  to  travel  and 
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seek  bis  fortuaei  and  joyfully  aooepted  fivt 
hundred  pounds. 

''For  my  own  personal  exertioaSy  my  dear 
friend,  I  claim  no  reward-  Your  valuable  pa* 
tronagep  and  inestimable  regard,  must  erer 
render  me  your  very  humble  servant, 

'*  Thomas  Richardsok* 

"P,S.  The  borough  of— -^ will  be  vacant, 
as  the  present  member  has  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds/' 

On  the  leaf  turned  down  was  written :  -^ 
'*  Start  directly,  and  call  on  me  in  your  way  to 
take  possession  in  due  form.  — Lord  G.  expired 
last  night.  —  Harcourt  is  arrived." 

I  closed  the  letter,  but  shuddered  on  observ* 

ing  a  mark  of  blood  on  it ;  it  was  wet,  —  a 

creeping  horror  came  over  me  at  the  sight ;  but 

it  was  soon  explained.  Mary  had  out  her  finger 

with  the  brambles,  and  was  busy  binding  it. 

''  Do  you  give  me  up  this  letter?"  I  inquired* 

**  Yes,  yes  !  keep  it;  use  it  if  you  will." 

I  took  my  purse,  and  ofiered  its  contents. 
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She  dashed  it  from  her,  saying,   ''No,  no! 
money  ia  nselesa  now ;  'tia  too  late." 

**  Yon  atated  poverty  bnt  a  few  minutes 
since/'  said  I,  proffering  the  gold. 

"Aye,  80  I  did/'  returned  she;  "but  I  can- 
not think  of  money  now.  Time  passes :  I  hare 
spoken;  others  will  act! — Harcourt,  there  is 
one  in  the  world  more  injured  than  you  or  I,-* 
one,  whose  moral  degradation  and  temporal 
ruin  has  been  completed  by  Augustus ! — Who 
led  St  Elme  to  the  gaming-table  ?  Who  led 
him  to  the  dens  of  prostitution,  where  I  met 
him?  Who  taught  him  to  drink  bottle  after 
bottle  until  his  bewildered  intellects  could  no 
longer  detect  deception  with  cards  and  dice? 
Who  battened  on  the  remnant  of  his  mortgaged 
property,  and  bought  the  estates  at  a  heavy 
discount?  Who  seduced  and  destroyed  the 
lovely  viscountess,  and  now  betrays  her  for  the 
first  wretch  who  crossed  his  path,  and  excites 
his  depraved  appetite  ?  —  Harcourt,  if  you 
could  listen,  what  tales  of  heartless  profligacy 
and  calculating  vice  I  could  narrate !     But  see. 
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the  sun  is  declining,  much  is  yet  to  be  done ! " 
She  looked  thoughtruUy  around, — *^  Nearly  six/' 
— ^muttered  the  woman. — **  The  tide  will  senre 
at  midnight.  —  Your  purse/'  added  she,  ''its 
contents  may  yet  be  of  use." 

I  threw  it  into  her  open  palm. 

**  My  blessing/'  continued  she,  ''  I  will  not 
give,  lest  ill  luck  should  attend  you :  depart 
quickly,  for  the  dews  of  night  are  falling.*' 

I  turned  gladly  from  the  strange  being  who 
had  held  me  so  long  in  conversation,  and  after 
a  short  walk  through  the  thick  spreading  plan- 
tation, I  found  myself  in  the  high  road,  near 
the  village  inn.  Somewhat  fatigued  with  my 
day's  sport,  and  parched  with  thirst,  I  entered 
the  well-remembered  sign  of  the  Antelope ;  and 
seating  myself  in  the  neat  parlour,  whose 
sanded  floor  was  soon  discomposed  by  Ranger's 
gambols,  called  for  a  glass  of  mine  host's  best 
home-brewed. 

I  was  on  a  sort  of  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
landlord.  We  always  talked  together,  and  ex- 
changed civilities;  prognosticated  weather,  con- 
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jectored  politics,  hiDted  changes  in  the  mintstry, 
and  abused  all  foreign  prodoctions;  although 
it  was  strongly  suspected,  and  as  often  rumoined, 
that  mine  host  had  a  snug  corner  in  his  celbr, 
solely  appropriated  to  the  occupation  of  sundry 
kegs  of  real  cognac,  which  defied  the  scrutiny 
of  gangers,  excise,  customs,  and  preventive 
aenrice.  Moreover,  some  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates found  the  flavour  of  this  same  liquid  se 
perfectly  constitutional,  that  they  naturally 
concluded  the  generous  spirit  was  furnished  by 
some  legal  source,  and  asked  no  puzzling  ques- 
tions. 

On  this  occasion,  my  friend  of  the  tap  was 
deeply  engaged  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
discussing  weather  problems,  and  quaffing 
some  of  his  own  national  patriotic  beverage,  with 
a  set  of  equivocal-looking  fellows,  dressed  in  a 
sort  of  amphibious  costume ;  as  the  smock- 
frocks  and  wagon-whips  that  completed  their 
attire  did  not  seem  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  deep  blue  nether  garments,  which  were 
decidedly  nautical  in  their  fashion  and  colour. 
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The  door  which^  tiU  dow,  bad  been  wbat  is 
commonly  called  ajar^  was  suddenly  closed  by 
an  unseen  hand  from  behind,  as  soon  as  my 
reqoest  for  refreshment  proclaimed  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger. 

The  appearance  of  these  ruffians  corrobo- 
rated sundry  suspicions  I  had  previously  enter** 
tained  with  respect  to  the  frequenters  of  the  inn« 
However,  there  could  be  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  at  present.  It  was  not  yet  dusk ;  besides 
I  was  not  likely  to  interfere  or  molest  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  so  I  continued  quietly  to  discuss  my 
home-brewedy  and  share  my  sandwich  with  my 
four-footed  companion. 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  stran- 
ger who  stood  for  a  moment]as  if  dubious  of  re- 
maining or  quitting  the  room.  A  large  pair  of 
green  spectacles  efitetually  concealed  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  and  the  dark  shade  of  thick 
moustachios  obliterated  the  natural  curve  of  his 
upper  lip.  A  profusion  of  matted  hair  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  oilskin  hat,  completed  the  disguise, 
whilst  a  huge  sailor's  fearnought  defied  the 
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identity  of  form.  He  glaoeed  towards  me; 
RaDger  barked ;  and  the  iotmder  joined  the 
circle  in  the  next  chamber. 

The  clock  struck  seven;  I  had  at  least 
six  miles  to  walk  ere  I  coold  reach  BtlaioDt 
Lodge;  so  I  proceeded  to  the  bar,  paid  mj 
reckoning  to  the  cberry*cheeked  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  continued  my  walk  home- 
wards at  a  quick  pace,  for  night  was  approach-* 
ing  fast.  The  moon  had  risen ;  white  fleecy 
clouds  were  driven  rapidly  through  the  heaveos 
by  a  sharp  and  cutting  wind.  There  was  some- 
thing lone  and  sad  in  the  very  look  of  surround- 
ing objects;  my  spirits  sank  below  melancholy; 
the  morning's  conversation  bad  harrowed  my 
feelings,  and  the  distant  sight  of  Desmond 
Hall,  now  far  in  the  rear,  had  awakened  bitter 
recollections ;  whilst  the  disjointed  phrases  and 
confused  language  of  Mary  Smith,  filled  me 
with  horror.  The  misery  of  others  seemed  to 
cast  its  gloom  around  me :  I  hung  my  head  on 
my  bosom,  and  endeavoured  to  direct  my 
thoughts  in  another  channel,  dwelling  od  the 
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prospect  now  before  me^  of  offering  Emily  an 
independence  of  my  own.  The  proof  of  my 
father's  having  left  a  will  was  in  my  bands; 
and  I  felt  assured  Richardson  would  produce  it 

Although  I  sought  to  beguile  the  way  with  the 
imagination  of  future  happiness,  I  could  not 
lighten  the  weight  that  oppressed  me ;  a  heary 
cloud  seemed  to  obscure  my  destiny,  and 
darken  my  prospects.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
given  worlds  to  have  confided  the  whole  affair 
to  Cleveland.  Secresy  was  strange  to  my  na« 
ture,  and  I  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  craving 
his  kind  friendship  and  advice,  and  to  com- 
mence by  showing  Richardson's  letter. 

Ranger,  who  followed  sullenly  at  my  heels, 
appeared  to  share  my  depression,  uttering  ever 
and  anon  a  low,  discontented  growl,  as  if  un-^ 
easy.  I  fancied  sounds  issued  from  behind  the 
high  fence.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  through  the 
branches,  and  scattered  a  few  seared  leaves 
upon  the  ground.  Remembering  the  company 
I  bad  left  at  the  Antelope,  I  felt  something 
almost  amounting  to  a  sense  of  alarm,  on  dis* 
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covering  that  I  had  forgotten  my  gun  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn.  It  was  too  late  to  return 
for  it,  as  I  had  now  nearly  reached  the  cross 
roads,  one  of  which  led  to  Belmont  Lodge,  the 
other  to  Mr.  Richardson's  modern  villa.  At 
that  instant  I  distinctly  caught  the  sound  of  a 
horse  at  full  speed.  In  a  few  moments  a  gen- 
tleman appeared  mounted;  he  slackened  his 
pace  as  he  approached.  The  moon  emeiged  in 
full  splendour  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  dis- 
played the  form  of  Lord  Glenmore.  A  shot 
whizzed  past,  and  he  fell  at  my  feet  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Wbat  form  is  that  1 
Why  hate  they  laid  him  there  1 

The  cold,  hlue  wound  whence  hlood  has  ceased  to  flow. 
The  stormy  clenching  of  the  bare  teeth 
The  gory  socket  that  the  balls  haye  burst. 

Maturin,  Bertram. 

Hear  him  thou,  and  hope  not  if  by  word  or  deed. 
Yea,  by  invisible  thought,  unuttered  wish, 
Thou  hast  been  miuistrant  to  this  horrid  act. 
With  full  collected  force  of  malediction 
I  do  pronounce  unto  my  soul  despair. 

Maturin,  Bertram, 

Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cemitur. 

Ennius. 


I  WAS  alone  with  the  corpse  of  my  most  inve- 
terate foe !  The  murderer  had  fled  unseen  by 
me,  favoured  by  the  protection  of  the  hedge. 
On  approaching  the  body  and  raising  it,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  totally  deprived  of  life.  A 
stream  of  blood  gushed  from  the  wound,  and 
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mingled  in  the  dust.  I  draped  it  from  the 
middle  of  the  road^  where  it  had  fallen,  and 
placed  it  carefully  on  the  bank.  The  spirited 
horse  Lord  Glenmore  had  ridden  galloped  furi- 
ously in  the  direction  of  Desmond  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  Ranger,  whose  loud  and  protracted 
bark  continued  long  after  both  had  disappeared 
in  a  sudden  angle  of  the  road. 

Stunned  with  the  hideous  catastrophe,  I 
turned  towards  the  Antelope  for  assistance,  and 
hurried  forward  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief; 
recollecting  that  a  bye-path  choked  with  briars 
led  across  the  fields  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
inn  stable-yard,  I  thought,  by  pursuing  it,  un- 
frequented as  it  was,  I  should  save  time  and 
distance,  and  accordingly  leaped  over  a  dila- 
pidated stile  close  at  hand,  and  rushed  on, 
heedless  of  every  obstacle,  scrambling  amongst 
spreading  brambles,  long  damp  grass,  and  sting- 
ing-nettles. I  had  not  proceeded  thus  many 
hundred  yards,  ere  my  foot  slipped  against  a 
stone,  and  I  fell  with  considerable  violence 
amongst  some  bushes,  from  whence  I  was  soon 
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extricated  or  rather  dragged  forcibly,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Lord  Glenmore's  grooiUy  who 
commanded  me  to  follow  him  in  no  very  gentle 
terms. 

There  was  a  vulgar  fierceness  in  his  manner, 
that  startled  me  :  he  held  the  handle  of  a  loaded 
whip  within  three  inches  of  my  head  ;  his  atti- 
tude was  menacing  and  authoritative,  whilst  he 
led  me  back  in  unresisting  silence  to  the  high- 
way, where  a  waggoner  had  stopped  with  his 
team,  and  a  few  labourers  already  collected, 
helped  to  place  the  murdered  man  on  a  litter, 
on  which  he  was  slowly  conveyed  to  the  Inn. 

Thither  I  followed,  escorted  by  the  groom, 
who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  relax  his  gripe,  or 
diminish  his  vigilance,  from  which,  however,  I 
exhibited  no  anxiety  to  escape.  We  had  not 
gone  far,  before  I  discovered  that  my  ancle  was 
sprained  in  my  fall ;  the  torturing  pain,  unper- 
ceived  and  unfelt  during  the  intense  horror  of 
the  moment,  now  increased  at  every  step.  I 
could  scarcely  stand  from  acute  anguish,  which 
gave  an  appearance  of  reluctance  to  my  move- 
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menf  s;  nererthelesB,  the  man  polled  me  on  with 
unmercifol  vigour,  and  deliTered  me  at  length 
in  charge  to  a  constable,  who  put  me  in  safe 
custody  for  the  night. 

Such  a  night ! ! — I  was  left  in  utter  darkness. 
The  sense  of  hearing,  however,  informed  me 
that  the  corpse  of  Augustus  was  laid  oat  in  the 
adjoining  room.  A  thin  partition  divided  vs. 
The  pale,  struggling  light  which  was  placed, 
according  to  custom  near  the  body,  gleamed  un* 
der  the  wainscot  and  formed  a  streak  along  the 
floor  of  my  temporary  prison.  I  listened  to  the 
trampiiug  of  feet  and  the  busy  murmurs  of 
tongues,  as  eager'  hands  and  eyes  crowded  to 
touch  or  view  the  murdered  earl. 

Gradually  the  tumult  subsided ;  the  hum  of 
voices  died  away,  the  doors  closed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  receding  steps  of  some  linger^ 
ing  visitant  proclaimed  that  the  chamber  was 
only  tenanted  by  the  dead. 

Fearful  thoughts  assailed  me :  the  image  of 
the  bleeding  Augustas  seemed  stretched  before 
me,  rigid,  stiffened  in  the  last  agonies  of  strug^ 
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gling  yitality.  The  featares,  pale  livid,  distorted 
in  their  agony,  glared  at  me  through  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  I  laid  myself  on  the  floor ;  I 
approached  the  partition,  seeking  the  faint  ray 
of  light  which  issued  from  the  neighbouring 
apartment :  even  that  was  better  than  perfect 
obscurity ;  but  the  cheering  radiance  was  inter- 
cepted by  some  dark  object.  I  put  forth  my 
hand  .  . .  the  ground  was  wet  .  • .  the  purple 
stream  had  worked  its  way  under  the  skirting 
.  .  •  blood  was  oozing  from  the  recent  wound 
...  I  remember  no  more,  for  it  was  day-light 
when  I  recovered  to  a  sense  of  existence,  and 
some  people  were  with  me,  who  had  provided 
breakfast  and  refreshment,  and  told  me  that  a 
coroner's  inquest  would  sit  on  the  body. 

I  roused  myself  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  dig- 
nity, preparing  to  meet  events  with  the  courage 
of  innocence,  and  the  humble  reliance  of  a 

■ 

christian.  My  oppressor,  my  persecutor  had 
fallen,  yet  his  evil  influence  extended  beyond 
the  grave.  My  destiny  seemed  involved  in  his. 
He  was  gone  !  —  He  had  already  penetrated  the 
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mysteries  of  anot  her  world.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned before  that  awful  tribunal  from  the  jus- 
tice of  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  scene 
was  closed ! ! 

With  considerable  emotion  I  heard  Clere- 
land's  voice  earnestly  requesting  permission  to 
see  me;  but  it  was  denied  in  a  peremptory 
manner.  I  was  compelled  to  await  the  result 
of  the  inquest 

The  groom  was  the  principal  eyidence.     He 
proved  having  been  accidentally  detained  some 
distance  behind  his   master,  who  was  return- 
ing from  Mr.  Richaixison's  villa*   On  approach- 
ing the  cross«roads  he  had  distinctly  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  which  induced  him  to  ride 
faster ;   but  his   horse  got  restive,  and  some 
minutes  elapsed   before  he  reached   the  spot 
He  then  beheld  a  man  move  swiftly  from  the 
side  of  the  hedge,  until  he  reached  a  stile  lead- 
ing into  the  coppice.    On  dismounting  to  ex- 
amine the  body,  which  he  thought  had  evidently 
been  dragged   from  the  centre   of  the  road, 
witness  saw  that  his  master  was  quite  dead, 
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ttnd  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  person  who  had 
msbed  through  a  very  narrow  and  unfrequented 
path  in  the  thicket,  where  he  discovered  Mr. 
Charles  Harcourt  in  the  midst  of  bushes  and 
brambles. 

My  double-barrelled  ^'Manton  '*  was  found  in 
the  morning  concealed  in  a  large  ditch  :  one 
barrel  only  had  been  discharged.  The  wadding 
and  shot  extracted  from  the  wound  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  gun,  which 
happened  to  be  charged  with  some  waste  paper, 
on  which  I  had  written  a  few  trifling  memo- 
randa. The  foot-prints  on  the.  road  tallied 
with  the  size  of  my  boots.  A  letter  was  found 
in  my  pocket  which  appeared  to  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  body.  It  was  stained  with 
bloody  and  its  contents  evidently  involved  my 
personal  interests.  Several  witnesses  were 
examined.  The  groom  having  lived  many 
years  with  Lord  Olenmore^  swore  to  the  fact  of 
my  being  the  enemy  and  illegitimate  cousin  of 
his  master.     My  precipitate  retreat  through  the 

narrow    path-way »  which   had    another    issue 

M  5 
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towards  the  smuggler's  cave,  was  attriimted  to 
fear  of  detection.  A  verdict  of  wilful  muider 
against  Charles  Harcourt  was  returned  by  die 
jury. 

I  was  committed  to  the  county  jail,  arraigned 
as  a  murderer,  consigned  to  the  gloomy  solitude 
of  a  felon's  cell,  — snatched  from  the  friendship 
of  those  I  loYed,-— debarred  from  all  intercomrse 
with  my  fellow-creatures,  and  plunged  into  the 
very  depths  of  despair ! 

This  awful  conclusion  to  a  tragedy  at  once  as 
terrific  as  it  was  unexpected,  neariy  over- 
whelmed me,  I  sank  under  the  atrocious 
charge  preferred  against  me,  and  had  it  not 
been  from  a  religious  dependence  on  the  divine 
mercy  of  that  Being  who  had  hitherto  upheld 
me  through  so  many  troubles,  I  should  doubt- 
lessly have  yielded  to  the  wretchedness  of  my 
situation. 

Alone,  in  the  grated  apartment  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  my  home,  I  listened  to  the 
distant  sounds  that  echoed  through  the  long 
arched  passages  leading  to  the  different  wards 
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of  the  prison.  I  beard  the  heavy  creaking 
bolts  and  hioges,  the  clank  of  keys^  and  the 
closing  of  doors  which  rang  the  knell  of  free- 
dom^  and  bade  resignation  assume  the  place  of 
hope.  I  threw  myself  in  speechless  anguish  on 
the  straw  pallet  which  constituted  the  sole 
furniture  of  my  wretched  abode.  The  intensity 
of  feeling  completely  absorbed  the  powers  of 
reason  in  the  unquelled  tumult  of  agitation, 
which  had  succeeded  the  first  stupor  of  amaze« 
ment 

There  is  a  selfishness  in  grief,  especially  when 
produced   by  the  injustice  of  mankind.    We 
feel  in  proportion  as  the  sympathy  of  others  is 
withdrawn  from  us ;   and  that  which  is  denied 
by  the  world,  we  bestow  more  liberally  on  our- 
selves.   Thus,  the   very  circumstances  which 
deprived  me  of  the  commiseration  of  my  friends, 
rendered  my  wretcliedness  less   bearable.      I 
felt  that  if  I  could  have  free  communication 
with  Cleveland,  and  impress  him  with  a  strong 
conviction  of  my  innocence,  I  should  sufier 
less ;  but  the  idea  of  his  believing  the  evidence 
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before  the  coroner^  —  of  bis  harbooring  ef«i  m 
doubt,  —  was  appalling.  I  harrowed  mynund 
with  fruitless  conjectures ;  a  thousand  times  I 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity^-^  to  follow 
the  probable  march  of  events, —  to  anticipate 
the  arguments  that  might  be  used  for  and 
against  me ;  and  the  result  was  always  the 
same  unsatisfactory  chaos  which  added  the 
torture  of  uncertainty  to  present  agony. 

I  deeply  regretted  the  previous  reserve  I  bad 
displayed  towards  my  friend  :  it  was  likely  to 
convey  an  unfavourable  opinion.  My  want  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  one  so  dear,  so  tried,  so 
valued,  would  naturally  bring  with  it  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  unworthiness  of  purpose 
and  design.  I  trembled  at  the  implication 
which  might  be  deduced  from  my  silence,  and 
felt  that  it  would  tend  to  support  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  the  host  of  witnesses  who 
would  bear  testimony  against  me.  « 

My  own  simple  assertion  was  all  I  could 
urge ;  whereas  an  unbroken  chain  of  well  at- 
tested facts  were  opposed  to  the  eloquence  of 
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innocence^  and  the  pl^dinga  of  truth ;  aod  I 
knew  there  was  but  one  being  in  the  whole 
world  (excepting  him  who  did  the  deed  of 
blood)  whose  attestation  might  perhaps  exone- 
rate me  from  the  imputation  of  murder!  —  It 
was  Mary  Smith !  —  I  was  persuaded  that  she 
was  in  some  way  privy  to  the  crime  perpetrated, 
mud  for  which  I  was  in  danger  of  suffering  an 
ignominious  sentence.  I  sought  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  circumstances  which  so  strangely 
involved  me  in  this  mysterious  catastrophe ; 
and  convinced  myself  that  the  appearance  of 
the  stranger  at  the  Antelope,  the  incoherent 
imprecations  of  Smith,  the  death  of  Glenmore, 
the  loss  of  my  gun,  and  its  subsequent  discovery 
in  a  wet  ditch  near  the  spot  of  the  murder, 
were  all  sections  of  the  same  hideous  drama* 

The  recollection  of  Emily  at  this  juncture 
was  agonizing.  It  could  only  be  compared 
with  the  feelings  endured  by  a  man  consigned 
to  utter  blindness ;  who  remembers  the  smiling 
aspect  of  nature,  the  genial  light  of  day,  and 
the   beloved  features  of  his  familyt  knowing 
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that  he  is  doomed  to  behold  them  no  more. 
Even  nowy  whilst  I  write,  and  the  howlmg 
storm  of  adversity  has  passed  away,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  describe  the  intense  misery  I  suf- 
fered during  a  period  which  can  only  be  thought 
of  with  awe  and  sorrow. 

At  the  expiration  of  some  hours  of  bitter  re- 
flection and  serious  communion  with  my  owa 
hearty  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  see  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  fortitude  and  of  self-posses- 
sion,  and  addressed  many  fervent  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  succour  under  the  heavy  trial  al- 
lotted me :  nor  did  the  petition  of  my  utmost 
need  remain  unheard  ;  for,  towards  the  evening 
of  the  second  day's  imprisonment,  I  was  visited 
by  Cleveland. 

I  cannot  recall  the  tumultuous  feelings  that 
attended  our  meeting,  without  experiencing  a 
similar  emotion  in  a  lesser  degree.  For  some 
moments  we  were  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace. Words  could  not  convey  the  deep  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  on  my  part,  or  the  generous 
disinterested  friendship  on  his.     I  fell  on  his 
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bosom  exhausted  from  agitation,  and  he  gently 
conducted  me  to  the  grated  aperture  from 
whence  I  received  a  small  portion  of  light  and 
BIT,  which  contributed  to  restore  me,  as  I  re- 
vived  to  a  perception  of  his  presence. 

Edmund  fixed  a  mild,  but  scrutinizing  glance, 
which  seemed  to  search  the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  souly  and  pressing  me  again  to  his  heart  ex- 
claimed with  energy,  *•  Thank  God !  we  meet 
at  last !  .  .  .  Oh,  Charles  !  and  under  such  ap- 
palling circumstances  !" 

"  This  is  kind,  Cleveland  !'*  cried  I :  '*  it  is 
more  than  kind, —  it  is  magnanimous." 

*^  I  tried  in  vain  to  see  you  during  the  in- 
quest," interrupted  he.  *•  We  wished  to  give 
bail ;  but,  alas  !  none  could  be  accepted.'^ 

'*  Nor  should  I  have  wished  it.  Will  the  trial 
be  long  postponed  V*  inquired  I. 

'^  No ;  it  will  take  place  immediately,"  said 
Edmund  ;  '^  but  perhaps,  Charles,  delay  might 
be  desirable  for  you  to  bring  forward  evidence 
as  to  character." 

'^  No ! "  exclaimed  I,  *'  but  the  sooner  the  foul 
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stain  now  resting  on  it  can  be  removed,  the 
better :  if  not,  life  is  valueless  to  me." 

**  Innocence  must  triumph/*  interrupted  he ; 
"  I  need  no  farther  conviction.  I  bail  the 
glorious  assurance.  Your  friends  have  suffeied 
much,  but  I  trust  our  anxiety  will  soon  termi- 
nate.*' 

''Tell  me/'  returned  I,  ''does  Emily  know 
.  .  .  does  she  • .  .  believe  . . .  does  she  condemn 
me?" 

"  Be  calm/'  observed  Cleveland.  "  Think 
you  that  the  friendship,  the  confidence,  the  love 
of  many  years,  can  be  shaken  by  the  rude  blast 
of  adversity?  Do  we  not  know  you,  Charles? 
and  our  experience  must  arm  us  against  the  de- 
ception of  false  appearances.  Both  Emily  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland  have  been  ill,  and  occasioned 
me  considerable  alarm  for  a  short  time.  Tliey 
are  better  now,  and  are  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations." 

"  Of  what  ?"  inquired  I  with  a  sense  of 
wretchedness. 

"  Of  your  acquittal,"  replied  he. 
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**  Do  you  say  Emily  has  suffered  on  my  ac- 
count ?"  said  I,  checking  the  rising  tears  which 
forced  their  way  from  my  burning  eyelids. 

^'  She  is  fast  recovering.  The  firm  conviction 
of  your  ultimate  release  has  hitherto  supported 
her ;  and  my  wife»  who  is  indefatigable  in  her 
strenuous  attentions,  loses  no  opportunity  of 
administering  consolation." 

**  How  can  I  express  my  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion ?*'  answered  I,  relieved  by  the  information 
he  had  so  judiciously  conveyed.  '^  Had  my 
prudence  equalled  my  friendship,  dear  Edmund' 
my  situation  would  not  be  so  hopeless ;  but  it 
is  useless  to  repine :  my  ill-advised  concealment 
of  facts  has  been  barbarously  punished." 

''  You  allude  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  your  father's  will/'  answered  Cleve- 
land. **  I  forgive  you  the  want  of  candour, 
which  both  have  so  much  cause  to  lament.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ashton  immediately  as  the  occur- 
rence took  place.  His  answer  explained  your 
previous  silence  and  pre-occupation ;  but  we 
must  now  enter  upon  a  business  of  more  serious 
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nature.  The  trial  comes  on  in  the  course  of 
this  week.  Two  eminent  counsel  are  retained 
for  the  defence,  and  Mr.  Ash  ton  will  be  your 
solicitor ;  he  is  now  on  the  road  from  London, 
and  will  be  here  to-morrow.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  seek  witnesses^  but  without  success. 
In  my  magisterial  capacity  I  have  exerted  my 
prerogative  to  the  utmost^  and  issued  summonses 
and  search  warrants  with  orders  for  the  instant 
apprehension  of  all  suspicious  persons  that 
possibly  could  come  within  my  jurisdiction." 

I  felt  obliged  to  Cleveland  for  his  zeal  and 
activity,  but  was  incapable  of  entering  upon  my 
own  affairs  until  my  anxiety  concerning  Emily 
was  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  by  my  friend's 
repeated  assurances  of  her  returning  health  and 
unalterable  constancy.  It  was  then  requisite  I 
should  proceed  to  a  clear  statement  of  facts  in 
the  order  they  occurred,  commencing  with  a 
recapitulation  of  Lady  St  Elrae's  letter,  my 
interview  with  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  sin- 
gular rencounter  with  Mary  Smith  on  the  day 
of  the  murder :  I  detailed  the  particulars  of  my 
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resting  and  procuring  refreshment  at  the  Ante- 
lope, with  the  recollection  of  having  deposited 
my  gun,  which  was  loaded,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  I. did  not  omit  to  mention  the  extraordi- 
nary assemblage  collected  in  the  second  cham* 
ber,  the  closing  of  the  door  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  the  entrance,  or  rather  intrusion  of 
the  man  in  green  spectacles. 

Cleveland's  excellent  understanding  seized 
the  leading  features  of  the  case  directly,  and 
established  a  link  connecting  the  appearance  of 
Mary  Smith  with  that  of  the  stranger. 

'^  Could  you  identify  any  of  these  persons 
you  saw  at  the  Inn  V*  asked  he. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  I :  "  some  of  the  num- 
ber had  their  backs  towards  the  room  I  occupied, 
and  all  were  busily  engaged.*' 

**  Perhaps  you  might  recognise  the  individual 
with  moustachios  ?"  observed  he. 

"  His  garb  certainly  could  not  be  mistaken/' 
said  I ;  **  but  his  face  was  cautiously  screened 
from  view.'* 

Do  you  believe  Mary  Smfth  had  a  previous 
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knowledge  of  the  business?"  inquired  Edmand; 
**  for  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  nolioo 
of  her  being  implicated." 

^*  Certainly,  I  have  thought  so,"  answered  I; 
**  but  the  creature  has  probably  fled  the  coimtry. 
She  spoke  about  the  tide';  but  she  appeared  so 
dreadfully  incoherent  during  that  eventful  coo- 
versation,  that  I  doubted  her  being  sane,'* 

*^  We  must  exert  ourselves,"  retorted  my 
companion:  **  the  strong  arm  of  truth  shall  up- 
hold you.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  We  must 
discover  the  strangers  who  were  drinking  at 
the  Antelope,  and  Mary  Smith  also ;  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  will  soon  be  here,  and  assist  us  with  his 
acuteness.  In  the  mean  time,  prepare  your 
defence." 

*'  I  shall  make  no  defence/'  replied  I ;  **  no- 
thing can  be  ui'ged.  I  have  nothing  to  prove. 
Innocence  is  my  only  plea,  I  have  neither  wit- 
nesses to  produce,  nor  alibi  to  show, — nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  the  actual  criminal  can 
save  me  from  an  accusation,  horrible  alike  to 
Ood   and  man.  —  Cleveland,  were  it  not  for 
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that  glorious  power  who  sheds  light  on  the 
surrounding  gloom,  I  should  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  my  own  feelings  in  this  awful  hour ! 
There  are  moments  when  I  marvel  at  my  own 
existence,  —  degraded  as  a  criminal,  branded 
as  a  murderer,  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  fettered 
hke  a  felon  !  —  I  know  nothing  but  the  omni- 
potence of   an  especial   providence  can  save 
me  from  absolute  despondency.     Cleveland,  I 
could  die  unrepiningly,  if  my  life  were  required ; 
but  to  leave  a  blasted  name,  —  to  think  that 
those  who  once  loved  will  only  sigh  in  pity,  or 
in  doubt,  —  that  none  will  proclaim  me  guiltless 
'  is  more  than  I  can  brook,  —  Emily!    Emily! 
would  I  had  never  blighted  your  destiny  with 
my  baneful  influence !" 

*' Charles,*'  cried  Edmund,  ''there  is  yet  much 
in  store  for  you, — days  of  happiness  and  peace. 
You  will  look  back  at  these  moments  of  an- 
guish, and  fancy  them  the  wild  creations  of  a 
feverish  dream.  Your  innocence  will  fully  ap- 
pear, [f  human  ingenuity,  human  eloquence 
can  save  you,  it  shall  be  exerted  ;  and  if  earnest. 
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humble  prayer  and  supplication  can  reach  the 
throne  of  divine  mercy,  many  and  fervent  will 
be  the  aspirations  of  our  anxious  hearts.     Har- 
court,  you  will  be  saved, —  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
worthless  sense  of  pardon,  or  reprieve,  which 
implies  previous  guilt ;  but  you  will  be  nobly, 
honourably,  cleared  and  acquitted.     Emily  is 
most  sanguine.     She  loves  you,  Charles,  as  few 
men  are  loved,  or  even  deserve  to  be  loved.  She 
loves  you  with  all  the  affection  and  energy  of 
her  elevated  nature.     Your  honour,  your  glory, 
are  dear  to  her ;  and  the  conviction  of  your  in- 
nocence, with  which  she  is  impressed,  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  strength  of  her  regard." 

•*  Noble,  generous  girl  V  exclaimed  I ;  '*  speak 
not  of  her  love  and  her  devotion,  I  must  not,  can- 
not think  of  it.  What  misery  I  have  entailed 
on  all  those  that  are  dear  to  me  !  I  cannot  see 
her,  Edmund  ;  you  must  prevent  her  from  ap- 
proaching this  den  of  wretchedness.  Let  her 
not  participate  in  my  impending  ruin.  She  is 
rich  and  independent, —  a  countess  in  her  own 
right.  I  know  it  all,  and  charge  you  to  take  her 
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from  this  appalling  scene.  Send  her  with  your 
own  excellent  wife  to  some  distant  spot,  where 
she  will  escape  the  frightful  details  of  my  trial. 
If  she  loves  me,  as  I  believe  her  ardent  soul  is 
capable  of  loving,  she  must  be  spared  every 
unnecessary  pang.  She  has  already  endured 
enough ;  her  gentle  nature  will  not  bear 
up  against  this  accumulation  of  woe.  She 
will  shrink  from  the  terrific  recital  of  the 
stubborn  facts,  the  strange  amalgamation  of 
which  must  tend  to  prove  that  which  I  am  un- 
able to  refute,  unless  some  unlooked-for  disco- 
very is  providentially  vouchsafed  towards  me. 
No ;  she  must  not  listen  to  the  daily  accounts 
of  the  prisoner's  conduct,  —  the  minutiae  of  evi- 
dence,—  the  summing  up,  —  the  charge,  —  the 
deliberation  of  the  jury,  —  the  verdict ! !  — ; 
Oh  God !  it  will  kill  her.  Send  her  hence,  Ed- 
mund ;  send  her  to  • . .  London,  to . . .  Paris  . .  • 
to  .  . .  the  antipodes ! !  Be  my  fate  what  it 
may,  she  must  not  participate  in  the  horrors  of 
suspense.  Speak  to  her,  —  speak  reason ;  en- 
force your  arguments  with  tender  persuasion. 
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Tell  her  I  sent  you  with  my  last,  my  dying  in- 
junctions.   She  cannot  disregard  them.'' 

**  My  dearest  Charles/'  returned  Edmund, 
taking  my  hand  with  kindliness ;  ''  it  has  been 
the  anxious  wish  of  my  wife  to  shield  Emily 
from  the  torturing  uncertainty  of  a  trial*  which 
must  produce  intense  excitement  amongst  eveo 
the  indifferent  portion  of  society ;  and  I  tremble 
for  the  consequences  with  such  an  ardent  mind 
as  hers ;  but  the  Countess  of  Glenmore  is  no 
ordinary  person :  she  does  not  flinch  under  the 
impending  blow  awaiting  us  all.  Hitherto  she 
has  been  deaf  to  our  entreaties  :  no  solicitation  of 
ours  can  prevail  on  her  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood :  the  excessive  weakness,  —  utter  prostra- 
tion of  bodily  strength  alone  prevented  her  ac- 
companying me  hither  this  day." 

*^  Charles,  you  must  prepare  to  see  her  soon ; 
my  wife  has  promised  to  accompany  her 
friend." 

**  Cleveland,"  said  I  firmly,  *'  you  must  pre- 
vent this ;  and  use  your  authority  as  a  husband 
and  a  friend.    Were  I  so  selfish  as  to  prefer 
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the  soothing  presence  of  that  beloyed  woman^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  consigning  her  to  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  I  perhaps  might 
lull  my  agony  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
again  before  the  approaching  climax  ;  but,  Ed- 
mund, I  cannot,  —  I  will  not  harrow  her  young 
heart,  and  wither  her  budding  hopes.  Our 
destinies  henceforward  must  be  different.  She 
has  youth,  and  the  path  before  her  is  brilliant, 
with  the  advantages  of  rank,  riches,  talent,  and 
her  own  excellences.  The  time  may  come, 
when  her  love  for  me  will  perhaps  be  subdued 
into  a  calm  sentiment  of  kind  regret.  She  may 
yet  shine  in  the  bright  refulgence  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  Many  more  fortunate  than 
myself  will  love  her  truly  and  ardently,  —  not 
so  well  as  I  do,  for  that  would  be  impossible ; 
but  others  might  have  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  it.  They  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  fortune  and  connection,  and  may  have 
advantages  of  position  I  never  enjoyed.  I  love 
her  too  well  to  allow  one  selfish  wish  or  desire 

VOL.  II.  N 
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to  intercept  my  ardent  tows  for  her  fotare  wd- 
fare.  I  relinquish  her  for  ever,  Cleveland;  I 
give  her  back  to  a  world  that  claims  her. 
Should  the  justice  of  my  country  and  the  inter- 
vention of  truth,  guided  by  heavenly  mercy, 
free  me  from  these  unworthy  chains,  I  shall 
fondly,  gratefully  remember  the  affection  and 
the  devotion  that  illumined  the  gloom  of  my 
captivity.  Emily  is  the  polar  star,  the  bright* 
ness  of  which  shall  cheer  me  through  the  dis^ 
tance  of  time  and  space  ;  but  I  cannot  quench 
its  beams  in  the  shade  of  despondency ." 

'^  I  shall,  dear  Harcourt,  follow  your  instruc- 
tions, and  use  my  best  influence  over  Emily  ia 
seeking  to  promote  her  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind ;  but  I  question  if  your  directions  will 
meet  her  acquiescence.  I  do  not  presume  to 
argue  the  point  with  either.  I  can  only  say, 
that  in  life  or  in  death  you  can  command  my 
friendship,  my  energies,  my  time,  my  purse,  my 
affection,  and  my  slender  abilities.  If  Mrs. 
Cleveland  or  myself  can  urge  Lady  Glenmore 
to  any  measures  apparently  conducive  to  her 
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health  and  peace^  you  may  rely  on  our  united 
efforts." 

With  these,  and  many  other  kind  assurances, 
Edmund  quitted  me But  I  was  inexpressi- 
bly relieved  by  his  visit,  which  had  cheered 
the  solitude  of  my  imprisonment.  His  pure 
and  disinterested  attachment  was  a  bless- 
ing during  the  critical  period  which  I  had 
scarcely  hoped  for.  I  knew  that  with  such  a 
friend  and  such  an  adviser,  Emily  would  at 
least  be  shielded  and  protected  from  the  rude 
attacks  of  worldly  misfortune.     In  relinquishing 

■ 

the  object  of  my  fondest  devotion  to  the  kind 
guardianship  of  the  Clevelands,  I  felt  that  I 
was  consigning  her  to  the  consolations  of  friend- 
ship. 

There  were,  indeed)  intervals  when  passion 
conquered  the  stronger  principles  of  reason, — 
when  I  pined  for  the  presence  of  Emily,  and 
repented  the  generous  forbearance  which  had 
inclined  me  to  refuse  the  sad  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  under  existing  circumstances.  I 
was  tempted  to  recall  my  words,  to  ask  her 

N  2 
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forgiveness,  and  exchange  once  more  the  fond 
aspirations  of  our  mutual  love ;  but  these  were 
selfish  yearnings  unworthy  of  us  both.  I  chased, 
I  crushed  the  lingering  hopes  still  clingiog 
round  my  heart,  like  the  green  ivy,  which  only 
mantles  round  the  ruin  it  vainly  seeks  to  conceal 
under  its  unfading,  ever  springing  verdure.  I 
dispelled  the  mocking  delusions  of  fancy,  and 
endeavoured  to  steel  myself  against  the  ener- 
vating and  wild  desires  that  assailed  me ;  being 
convinced  that  an  interview  with  my  betrothed 
would  rather  tend  to  rivet  our  affections  more 
lastingly,  and  excite  emotions  already  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  threaten  the  peace  of  mind, 
obscure  the  destiny,  and  perhaps  embitter  the 
future  existence  of  the  young,  rich,  and  elegant 
Countess  of  Glenmore. 
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Injoste  oa  legitime, 
Le  plus  Ug6r  soap^on  Uent  toojoiin  liea  de  crime, 
£t  c'est  etre  proscrit  qae  d'  ^tre  8oap9onii^« 

Ckebillow. 

Saves  TOiui  ce  que  c'est  qae  Tamourt 
Qa'no  amoar  qui  devient  notre  sang  —  notre  jour,] 
Qui  long-tems  eUmff6,  s'allame,  et  dont  la  flamme 
S*accroit  incessament  en  porifiant  Tame. 
Qai,  seul  an  fond  da  coeur  ou  nous  les  entassions, 
Brule  les  vains  debris  des  autres  passions  1 
Qu'an  amour  a  la  fois  sans  espoir  et  sans  borne, 
£t  qui,  m^me  au  desespoir,  suryit  profond  et  mome. 

Victor  Hugo,  Marion  de  VOrme, 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill. 
At  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  stilL 

S.  RoGSRS,  Jaquelint, 

Mr.  Ashton  arrived,  as  expected,  without 
delay ;  and  Edmund,  who  remained  in  Exeter, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions.  He  sought 
discrepancies  of  evidence,  additional  witnesses, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  me  with  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  a  proper  defence.    My  excel* 
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lent  friend  Ashton  was  not  less  actirei  but  far 
from  being  equally  sanguine  as  to  the  result 
Morally  convinced  of  roy  innocence,  be  thought 
it  his  duty  to  warn  me  of  the  serious  inference 
drawn  from  the  evidence  against  me ;  its  chain 
was  unbroken  ;  his  chief  hopes  rested  vrith  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  whom  he  thought  likely  to 
criminate  the  men  drinking  at  the  Antelope, 
on  the  fatal  evening.  With  respect  to  Mary 
Smithy  a  reward  for  her  apprehension  was  offered 
by  Cleveland,  and  placarded  through  the  coun- 
try. One  thousand  pounds  were  added  to  the 
original  sum,  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  time  which  elapsed  previous  to  the  trial 
was  passed  in  anxious  and  patient  investigation. 
At  length  it  commenced,  and  as  there  were  but 
few  cases  of  consequence,  mine  came  forward 
the  first  day. 

On  the  preceding  afternoon  we  separated 
early;  I  was  desirous  to  fortify  myself  for  the 
impending  crisis  by  prayer  and  meditation  ; 
whilst  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Ashton  repaired  with 
an  additional  brief  to  the  counsel. 
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A  cold  wretched  sensation  took  possession  of 
my  breast,  as  the  receding  steps  of  my  friends 
died  away  along  the  corridor  that  led  from  the 
remote  cell  in  which  I  was  confined.  We  were 
to  meet  on  the  following  day  ....  Edmund  in 
the  witness  box  •  • .  •  and  I  ....  in  the  dock  ! ! 

Evening  approached ;  the  lurid  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  peered  through  the  complex  grating 
of  my  window,  the  shadow  of  which  fell  with 
increasing  magnitude  on  the  damp  and  straw- 
encumbered  floor.  Another  day  was  over ! 
How  much  was  implied  by  those  words  !  Time 
had  ceased  for  me, — an  eternity  was  comprised 
in  the  short  hours  between  the  present  moment 
and  the  portentous  morrow ;  my  whole  existence 
was  centred  in  one  brief  period  of  agony. 

As  I  pondered  on  the  fearful  circumstances 
which  involved  my  safety,  events  of  former 
years  unfolded  themselves  gradually  to  my 
memory.  The  cruel  persecution  of  destiny 
bad  reached  a  climax  that  it  was  impossible 
to  shun.  I  was  now  stigmatized  as  a  murderer, 
—  the  murderer  of  Glenmore ! ! — the  murderer 
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of  that  tyrannical  oppressor^  who  had  insalted 
and  then  robbed  me, — the  man,  of  all  others, 
whose  decease  was  an  actual  benefit,  and  whose 
existence  had  produced  a  continued  series  of 
injuries  to  me.  His  death,  from  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  a  release  from  his  unre- 
lenting injustice,  sealed  my  doom.  Strange 
fatality ! — the  destruction  of  my  enemy  had  not 
emancipated  me  from  his  blasting  power :  the 
gulf  which  had  just  received  him,  groaned 
insatiable  for  another  victim  ;  the  tomb  refused 
to  close  without  a  human  Holocaust ! 

The  ill-usage  which  I  had  endured  from  the 
deceased, — the  very  circumstance  of  discovering 
his  villany  through  Richardson's  letter,  my  own 
misfortunes,  the  opprobrium  he  had  ever  heaped 
upon  me,  would  be  additional  evidence;  for 
the  greater  the  injury  sustained,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  persecution  having  elicited 
revenge. 

Recollection  was  busy  with  the  past,  when  I 
perceived  that  night  had  advanced  rapidly  on 
the  wings  of  darkness,  and  a  violent  rush  in  the 
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passage  proclaimed  an  arrival.  The  bolts  which 
secured  my  cell  were  slowly  withdrawn :  a  key 
was  applied,  and  the  heavy  iron-studded  door 
wheeled  back  on  its  creeking  hinges  . . .  Ranger 
bounded  at  my  feet,  and  Emily  sank  fainting  in 
my  arms. 

It  would  be  vain,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
describe  the  fond,  the  generous  outpourings  of 
her  heart.  She  came  to  share  my  destiny, — 
to  abide  by  me,  —  to  pledge  her  faith  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Illness  alone  had  hitherto  de- 
tained her  from  me.  Cleveland,  with  kind  de» 
ception,  had  concealed  her  situation  from  my 
solicitous  inquiries ;  and  when  I  beheld  her 
pale,  attenuated  form,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
the  ravage  which  a  few  short  days  of  anguish 
had  wrought 

*•  To  see  you  thus,  Harcourt ! "  sobbed  the 
weeping  girl,  ^'is  more  than  I  can  endure. — 
I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  the  blow,  but  I 
feel  sinking  under  it." 

*'  Emily !  dearest,"  cried  I,  *•  this  agitation 
can  be  of  no  avail.    Why  did  you  expose  your 
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health,  already  impaired  ? — Oh,  Gfod !  .  .  •  why 
did  you  renture  ? . .  .  Emily!  • . .  return  to  Mrs. 
Cleveland  at  once ;  I  will  see  you  after . . . 
but  not  now,  —  the  sight  of  you  unmans  mt, 
and  makes  me  tremble  at  the  danger  which 
menaces  both ! " 

*•  Charles,"  replied  Emily,  "  I  must  save  you, 
— can  my  newly  inherited  wealth  be  of  service? 
It  is  yours.  Money  may  still  be  of  some  use ; 
dispose  of  it  all ! — ^but,  Charles,  I  can  never 
outlive  the  horror  of  to-morrow ! — ^When  Cleve- 
land came  to  us  this  evening,  his  pallid  coun- 
tenance, and  care-worn  brow,  proclaimed  hot 
too  plainly  the  misery  before  us.  I  was  slum- 
bering and  dreaming  of  other  days  when  he 
arrived  from  Mr.  Ashton's  apartments.  I  could 
not  extract  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  interro- 
gatories, and  suspected  .  .  .  the  truth !  .  .  . 
Charles,  your  trial  comes  on  to-morrow  !  '* 

"  What  of  that,  love  ? — Innocence  will  suf- 
fice ;  there  is  a  guiding  Providence  which  can 
free  me  from  this  foul  imputation.  I  place  my 
trust  in   Heaven !  .  .  .  Should   it    be  ordained 
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Otherwise,  and  if  I  am  called  upon  to  resign 
myself  to  the  Divine  will, — if  a  doom  of  which 
I  dare  not  think  is  now  awaiting  me,  I  must 
prepare  to  meet  it  with  firmness  and  fitting 
submission.  Remember,  dearest,  that  I  shall 
not  be  the  first  victim  of  an  unjust  sentence. 
We  have  a  high  example  of  long  and  patient 
suffering,— of  protracted  agony,  and  unrepining 
meekness.  Emily,  when  He  died,  that  we 
might  live,  shall  /  murmur  at  the  bitter  cup, 
and  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  all-wise  decree 
that  requires  a  worthless  existence  at  my 
hands?" 

"Charles!"  shrieked  Emily,  "you  shall  not, 
—  you  must  not  die ! — What  is  life  to  me  with- 
out you?  I  long  have  loved  you:  constancy 
claims  its  reward.  Cleveland  will  assist  us. 
Harcourt :  you  must  make  your  escape !  — All 
we  possess  shall  be  gladly  sacrificed. — Gold  can 
do  much.  These  walls  may  yet  relinquish  their 
prey.  Charles,  you  shall  live,— live  to  love  me ! 
we  will  seek  some  distant  shore,  where  none 
can  inquire  our  eventful  history." 
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I  smiled  mTolantarily  at  this  food  enthiifliafiai, 
and  replied  in  heartfelt  gratitude.  ^'No,  no, 
dearest!  keep  your  gold  for  a  better  purpose. 
Qold  cannot  blot  out  the  stain  of  accosatioD. 
I  must  be  acquitted,  or  die!  "So,  Emily;  I 
shrink  not  from  the  contemplation  of  a  fate  that 
loses  half  its  terrors  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
being  unmerited.  Sad  as  it  is  to  relinquish  the 
blessings  of  existence,  I  prefer  the  scaffold  to 
the  wretched  alternative  of  escape  and  god- 
comitant  shame.  By  the  laws  of  my  country 
I  must  abide ;  by  their  fiat  I  will  stand  or  fall ; 
the  Power  who  directs  the  blow  will  strengthen 
me  under  its  infliction.  I  cannot  accept  the 
noble,  generous  oSer  you  have  made.  Your 
sentiments  on  this  occasion  are  such  as  a  fond 
devoted  woman  might  be  expected  to  feel  to- 
wards a  wretched  outcast,  whom  she  has  hon- 
oured with  her  regard  and  pity;  but  you,  dearest, 
must  not  be  involved  in  the  ruin  that  threatens 
to  overwhelm  me.  You  are  young,  beloved,  and 
possess  the  elements  of  felicity  within  your 
reach.       Time,   that   great    obliterator   of   all 
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things,  will  gradually  sweep  away  the  remem- 
brance of  the  unfortunate  Harcourt !  You  will 
think  of  me  through  the  medium  of  years  with 
a  chastened  sentiment  of  regret  and  friendship; 
but  it  is  not  meet  you  should  share  the  disgrace 
of  my  position.     Dispose  of  your  riches  in  acts 
of  kindness;  let  the  Countess  of  Glenmore  dif- 
fuse charity  and  peaceful  plenty  around ; — reap 
the  glowing  harvest  of  gratitude ;   but  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  crush  you  with  the  weight 
of  my  miseries.   Emily,  leave  me  to  that  Being 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  and  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,"  —  I  clasped  the  shuddering 
girl  in  my  arms ;    we  mingled  our  tears,  and  as 
I  pressed  her  slight  form  to  my  breast,  I  felt 
that  I  was  yet  happy,  compared  to  what  I  should 
be  on  the  morrow. 

She  hovered  near  like  a  blessing  from  the 
indigent:  it  was  all  that  was  left  to  me.  I 
lingered  on  the  present  fleeting  moment,  which 
swiftly  glided  by. 

"  Charles,"  she  resumed,  "  I  came  to  act,  not 
to  weep.    Edmund  will  arrange  all  preparations 
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for  our  flight.  A  vessel  sails  for  America  from 
Bristol  next  week.  The  captain  lias  already 
consented  to  secret  you  on  board,  and  my 
movements  are  free;  a  suitable  disguise  is  in 
preparation  ;  bribes  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed." 

"  Emily/'  answered  I,  gravely,  *•  is  this  the 
purity  of  your  attachment?  Would  you  rather 
see  me  live  under  an  accusation  of  heinous 
guilt  than  allow  me  to  face  the  world  in  con- 
scious innocence?" 

''Chiarles!  spare  me/' murmured  the  countess. 
"  I  could  die  for  you ;  but  I  cannot  calmly 
rehnquish  you  to  the  terrific  consequences  of  a 
trial,  without  an  effort  to  save  you  if  I  could ; 
but/'  added  she,  with  a  love-inspiring  smile, 
'*  our  preliminaries  are  not  concluded." — She 
produced  a  plain  gold  ring,  and  placing  it  in 
my  hand,  knelt  down  reverently,  exclaiming 
with  fervour,  "Before  God,^ — in  the  presence  of 
an  all-seeing  Deity,  I  bind  myself  to  thee,  I 
share  thy  destiny,  whatever  it  may  be  !  Charles, 
beloved  Charles !   repeat  the  words  after  me. — 
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In  this  foreboding  hour  of  adversity,  I  pledge 
my  faith  to  thine,  now  and  for  ever ! "  added 
she,  with  solemnity. 

I  bent  humbly  by  her  side,  watching  her 
pure  lips  as  they  moved  in  earnest  prayer. 
There  was  hope,  fond,  confiding  hope  in  her 
faltering  accents. 

We  exchanged  a  lingering  embrace;  and  I 
severed  one  beautiful,  dark,  glossy  braid  from 
her  noble  head,  and  secreted  it  in  my  bosom ; 
it  was  a  bridal  token, — the  sole  treasure  I  pos- 
sessed. For  some  moments  we  indulged  the 
bitter  satisfaction  of  being  together,  —  of 
reiterating  our  vows,  and  mutually  supporting 
each  other. 

Emily  had  too  much  native  dignity  and  for- 
titude not  to  appreciate  the  feelings  which 
induced  me  to  oppose  every  overture  at  escape 
that  her  tenderness  and  attachment  had  sug- 
gested ;  and  although  deeply  grieved  at  my 
unshaken  determination,  she  was  also  too  high- 
minded  not  to  admit  that,  by  eluding  the  course 
of  justice,  I  should  thereby  give  a  tacit  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  accoeatioiii 
brought  against  me,  and  display  a  weakness  of 
purpose^  a  meanness  of  soul,  and  a  defidency  of 
moral  courage  equally  unworthy  a  man^  a 
philosopher,  and  a  Christian. 

The  simple  truths  with  which  I  sought  to 
combat  her  entreaties,  succeeded  in  oonvincing 
her  of  the  uselessness  of  argument.  With 
many  tears  she  admitted  the  force  of  my 
observations,  and  had  in  a  slight  degree 
recovered  from  her  excessive  agitation,  ere  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison  entered.  His  presence 
had  been  expected  by  me  during  the  evening, 
and  I  remembered  that  a  more  imperious  duty 
was  yet  to  be  discharged,  when  he  requested 
Emily  would  abridge  her  visit. 

"  Mrs.  Cleveland's  carriage  is  waiting  to  con- 
vey your  ladyship  home,"  said  he,  addressing 
Emily;  ''allow  me  to  conduct  you.  In  a  few 
moments,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  shall  return  to  our 
more  serious  duties." 

My  sweet  friend  hung  in  speechless  agony  on 
my  neck. 
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''  To  morrow-oight  I  will  come  again/'  mur- 
mured the  afflicted  countess, — ''and  the  next 
night  too  • .  •  and  again,  • . .  and  again,  until 
.  •  .  Sir,  you  are  a  clergyman,  a  minister  of 
Christ, — give  me  hope,  give  me  consolation, 
lest  I  sink  under  this  severe  dispensation !  *' 

'*  To-morrow,  madam,  I  will  call  on  you," 
returned  Mr.  Beverley;  "but  now,  we  must 
proceed  to  the  preparation  incumbent  on  e^ery 
christian  .  .  •  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  anxious  for  your 
return.  The  night-air  is  prejudicial,  and  your 
present  state  of  mental  excitement  renders  this 
scene  highly  injurious  to  your  health.  Your 
friend  is,  herself,  waiting  in  the  carriage; 
motives  of  delicacy  and  consideration  prevented 
her  joining  you.  She  insists,  however,  on  your 
returning  immediately  with  her.'' 

The  reverend  gentleman  ceased,  and  using 
much  friendly  persuasion,  at  length  supported 
the  tren)bling  steps  of  my  Emily  to  the  carriage, 
in  which  the  kind  and  devoted  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land had  patiently  waited. 

The  night  passed  in  prayer,  meditation,  seri- 
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0U8  converse,    and  strict  self-examination.    I 
found  my  spiritual  comforter,  Mr.  Beverley,  a 
truly  worthy  man^  imbued  with  pity,  meekness, 
zeal,  and  unostentatious  learning.     I  did   not 
attempt  to  conceal  any  of  my  faults  and  errors 
from  the  healing  balm  of  conscientious  scrutiny. 
He  appeared  considerably  interested  in  my  fate, 
especially,  being  apprised  of  the  tender  attach- 
ment   and    important   engagement    subsisting 
between  myself   and    the    youthful  countess. 
He  melted  in  pity  at  the  miserable  prospects 
awaiting  us  ;    he   thought   it  right   to   unde- 
ceive me  as  to  any  hopes  being  entertained  of 
my  acquittal.     However  sanguine  my  friends 
might  be,  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  too 
strong  to  be  broken  down  either  by  eloquence 
or  ingenuity ;  and  the  chaplain  assured  me,  that 
the   general  opinion  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able;  although    my    case    excited   feelings  of 
considerable  interest,  blended  with  commisera- 
tion, scarcely  a  doubt  remained  of  ia  capital 
conviction. 

Thus  prepared   for   the   worst,   it    was   my 
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solemn  duty  to  nerve  myself  to  meet  the  inves- 
tigation of  man,  and  to  purify  my  heart  to 
receire  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  awful  crisis  before  me^  I  could  not 
help  imploring  the  aid  and  consolation  of  this 
excellent  man,  in  favour  of  the  sorely  stricken 
Emily,  who  would  require  the  support  of 
Heavenly  assistance,  under  the  affliction  she 
was  likely  to  endure. 

Mr.  Beverley,  with  that  indulgence  which 
most  frequently  accompanies  humble  merit, 
faithfully  promised  to  visit  and  soothe  the  agi- 
tated girl, — to  uphold  her  drooping  spirits  in 
time  of  need,  and  divert  her  thoughts  from  the 
sad  contemplation  of  coming  evil. 

The  grey  twilight  of  morning  began  to  streak 
the  horizon,  when  the  chaplain  took  his  leave. 
Restored  to  my  equanimity  by  the  pious  exer- 
cises of  the  last  few  hours,  I  retired  to  rest 
with  the  tranquillity  of  resignation,  and  slept 
profoundly  until  I  was  aroused  from  my  slum- 
bers by  the  entrance  of  the  jailor. 

I  awoke,  greatly  refreshed,  and  proceeded  to 
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the  miDOie  detaik  of  my  toilet  with  a  coopcH 
tore  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.     What  a  strange, 
unaecoantable  sentiment  is  that  which  prompts 
a  man,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity^  to  occupy 
the  small  portion  of  time  allotted,  in  the  care 
of  his  external  appearance !    Yet  so  it  is  . . . 
My  person,  never  an  object  of  exclusive  atlen* 
tion,  became  for  a  moment  of  the  utmost  impor* 
tance  ...  I  seldom  prepared  for  a  ball  with 
more  assiduity  than  I  did  for  the  impending 
solemnity  of  this  memorable  occasion  .  .  .  Neg- 
ligence might  be  construed  into  despair,  guilt 
or  remorse  .  .  •  And  as  ray  hands  were  pure,  I 
resolved  that  my  garb  should  be  spotless. 

I  went  to  the  court-house  with  the  unassum- 
ing dignity  with  which  it  behoves  every  man 
to  meet  a  false  accusation,  and  entered  the  dock 
with  a  firm  step,  gazing  calmly  on  the  scene  of 
which  I  was  the  principal  actor.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess ;  all  classes  had  flocked 
to  see  the  murderer  of  Glenmore,  and  witness 
the  progress  of  the  trial.  Murmurs  of  sur- 
prise, conjecture,  aud  anxiety  greeted  my  arrivaL 
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The  sun  shone  forth  in  glorious  brilliancy ;  its 
noonday  beams  fell  on  many  a  familiar  face, 
pale  with  emotion  and  contracted  with  terror. 

Amongst  others,  I  recognized  the  chief  evi- 
dence, the  groom;  his  harsh  vulgar  features 
preserved  their  unyielding  rigidity:  there  was 
a  savageness  in  his  glance,  which  showed  that 
his  testimony  would  not  be  mitigated  by  any 
alleviating  observation.  Mr.  Richardson  seemed 
to  labour  under  considerable  agitation ;  his  own 
character  was  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  en- 
suing investigation.  The  landlord  of  the  Ante* 
lope,  the  village  surgeon,  and  the  reluctant 
Cleveland  completed  the  group  which  occupied 
my  principal  attention. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  placed  near  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  counsel  with  additional  notes. 
The  case  opened  at  length  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  which  I  pleaded  ''not  guilty."  The 
groom  was  first  examined.  The  substance  of 
his  testimony  proved  that  he  was  with,  the  Earl 
of  Glenmore  on  the  evening  of  October  the  9th, 
183-«- ;  bad  lived  with  his  lordship  many  yean 
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previous  to  his  accession  to  the  title ;  Mr.  Har- 
court  and  his  master  had  always  been  on  bad 
termsy  having  fought  at  Cambridge ;  the  dis- 
like was  mutual. 

(Cross  examined  by  the  court)  "  Have  you  a 
good  reason  to  know  the  feeling  was  reciprocal?" 

(Groom.)  ^*  I  have.  About  three  years  ago 
my  lord  was  much  annoyed  at  a  report  of  Mr. 
Harcourt  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Vyvian, 
— the  present  countess  in  her  own  right ;  and 
recollect  perfectly  that  my  master  left  town  post 
haste  to  put  a  stop  to  Harcourt 's  presumption." 

(Cross  examined  by  counsel.)  **  Then  you 
think  the  prisoner  had  reason  to  complain  of 
your  master,  and  that  he  was  the  aggrieved 
party  ?" 

(Groom.)  "  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
or  was  not :  he  had  offended  my  master^  some 
how  or  other ;  that  was  certain." 

(By  counsel.)  "  This  tends  to  prove  Mr, 
Harcourt  an  injured  man." 

(By  the  court.)  "  The  particulars  of  Lord 
Glenmore*s  private  quarrels  are  not  required ; 
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proceed  with  your  evidence  as  to  the  day  of  the 
murder." 

(Groom.)  "  On  the day  of  October,  his 

lordship  mounted  his  horse  at  Desmond  Hall, 
in  order  to  visit  Mr.  Richardson ;  the  horse  had 
been  ordered  the  night  before;  I  took  it  to  be 
shod  on  that  account." 

(By  the  court.)  ''  You  mentioned  your  mas- 
ter's intention  of  riding  whilst  waiting  at  the 
blacksmith's?' 

(Groom.)  ''  I  did ;  there  were  many  people 
loitering  about  the  place;  Mr.  Harcourt's  boy 
was  there,  I  think,  but  cannot  swear  to  that : 
on  my  bringing  the  horse  for  his  lordship  to 
mount,  he  called  out  to  the  butler,  '  I  shall  be 
here  in  the  evening,  in  time  for  dinner.'     I  fan- 
cied there  was  a  rustling  in  the  shrubbery,  but 
believed  it  to  be  the  dogs;    we  went  to  Mr. 
Richardson's;  remained  there  all  day;    some 
very  particular  business  was  to  be  settled ;  a 
little  before  seven  I  brought  round  the  horse; 
my  master  rode  on  pretty  smart ;  I  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  pick  up  my  hat,  which  was  knocked 
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off  by  a  branch  that  overshadowed  Mr.  Richaid* 
son's  lane;  I  endeavoured  to  brush  the  dkt 
from  it;  during  that  time  my  lord  was  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  had  reached  the  cross  roads ; 
I  heard  a  shot  fired  in  that  directioOt  and 
tried  to  spur  on,  but  the  mare  was  resUfO. 
and  plunged  repeatedly,  which  detained  Bie 
some  minutes;  on  reaching  the  spot  I  saw  a 
man  leave  the  side  of  the  road  in  great  hasle; 
I  was  afraid  to  shout  after  him  on  account  of 
the  smugglers ;  I  discovered  the  body  of  my 
master  on  the  bank,  examined  it  by  the  moon- 
light, and  found  him  quite  dead.  I  was  much 
frightened,  but  seeing  the  prisoner  leap  over 
the  stile,  it  seemed  as  if  something  was  wrong ; 
he  never  looked  behind  him,  but  dashed  down 
what  we  call  the  smuggler's  path,  which  leads 
to  the  cove  where  Mr.  Cleveland  had  detected 
the  cargo." 

(By  the  counsel.)  '*  Does  it  not  communi- 
cate with  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  stable- 
yard  belonging  to  the  Antelope  V* 

(Groom.)  *'  I  believe  it  branches  off  in  many 
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other  directions  also;    I  cannot  say  we  eve^ 
liked  to  go  that  side." 

(By  counsel.)  "Was  it  unfrequented?" 

(Groom.)  "  Lately  it  got  into  bad  repute ; 
queer  fellows  were  seen  about  that  way ;  which 
made  me  follow  the  prisoner,  thinking  it  was  a 
smuggler  who  had  killed  my  master ;  I  know 
he  had  a  threatening  letter  from  some  of  the 
gang  the  week  before,  and  he  was  uneasy,  and 
issued  two  or  three  warrants  to  apprehend  some 
of  the  set ;  I  did  not  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
moment  I  collared  him ;  he  seemed  shy  of  com-* 
ing  on,  and  said,  his  ancle  was  sprained  ;  it 
might  have  been  so  for  all  I  know." 

(By  the  counsel.)  "  Was  the  prisoner  con- 
cealed purposely,  or  had  he  got  entangled 
among  the  branches,  and  fallen  by  accident  ?  — 
was  it  quite  dark  V^ 

(Groom.)  *'  It  was  quite  dusk,  but  the  moon 
had  risen;  only  now  and  then  a  cloud  came 
over,  which  made  things  puzzling;  prisoner 
ran  so  fast  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  escape 

▼OL.  II.  o 
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from  me;  I  lost  sight  of  him  twice;  and  then 
I  thought  he  was  hiding;  bat  on  seeing  it  was 
Mr.  Charles  Harcoorty  I  did  not  like  to  let  go, 
fancying  that  he  might  have  had  his  <dd  spite 
out/' 

(Counsd.)  ^'Coold  the  prisoner  have  fallen 
in  the  place  you  describe?*' 

(Groom.)  ''  May  be  so ;  the  path  was  choak* 
ed  up  with  big  stones,  briars  and  long  grass; 
but  Mr«  Harcourt  was  so  silent,  and  did  not 
seem  to  account  for  himself  to  my  satisfaction ; 
he  was  almost  stupid ;  so  I  searched  him,  and 
found  a  letter  directed  to  my  master  thrust  into 
his  bosom  ;  it  was  stained  with  blood/' 

(By  the  Court.)  ^*  Do  yon  swear  that  letter 
now  before  you,  is  directed  to  your  late  mas- 
ter V 

(Groom.)  "  I  do:  —  Augustus  PerciTal  was 
Lord  Glenmore's  name.'' 

(Counsel  for  the  prisoner.)  ''  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  identify  the  handwriting?" 

Mr.  Richardson  turned  deadly  pale  as  I  fixed 
a  look  of  inquiry  on  him. 
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(Groom.)  ''  It  looks  like  Mr*  Richardson's 
writing,  but  cannot  swear/' 

(Prisoner's  counseL)  ''  Is  that  yoor  hand- 
writing, Mr.  Richardson?" 

"  It  is," 

''  Are  not  the  contents  of  that  letter  of  im- 
portance to  Mr.  Harcourt?  —  Could  he  have 
any  motive  in  getting  possession  of  that 
paper?" 

Richardson  was  confounded ;  but  with  infi- 
nite presence  of  mind,  he  declined  answering 
any  questions  irrevelant  to  the  trial,  or  that 
might  tend  to  criminate  himself* 

The  gun  was  next  produced  and  identified 
by  all :  —  it  was  mine ;  the  shot  and  wadding 
extracted  from  the  wound  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with  the  charge  remaining  in  the  second 
barrel ;  the  paper  had  been  torn  in  two  pieces, 
and  joined  exactly ;  it  was  covered  with  calcu- 
lations in  my  writing;  the  surgeon  proved 
death  to  have  been  oecasioned  by  the  wound 
inflicted  with  the  fatal  weapon,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  a  deep  ditch  behind  the  hed^, 

o  2 
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not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  had  stumbled 
amongst  the  brambles. 

The  groom  was  re-examined,  and  asked  if  he 
had  observed  that  the  prisoner  carried  a  gnu  on 
leaving  the  deceased,  but  he  could  not  answer, 
the  distance  being  too  great;  he  only  distin- 
guished a  person  moving  swiftly  away.  But 
on  finding  the  prisoner,  witness  had  not  ob- 
served that  he  carried  fire-arms. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  re-examined :  he  ac- 
knowledged that  Mr.  Harcourt  had  been  to  his 
bouse  some  time  previous  to  the  murder;  it 
was  on  business ;  the  deceased  had  always 
entertained  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  pri- 
soner^ who  was  a  natural  son  of  his  predecessor, 
by  Maria,  wife  of  Sir  John  Neville.  Lord  Glen- 
more  left  witness's  house  about  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  next  put  on  oath. 
He  was  greatly  agitated,  and  evinced  much 
feeling ;  the  tears  stood  in  hiseyes^  and  the  once 
rubicund  face,  was  blanched  with  conflicting 
emotion : — with  tremulous  voice  he  answered : 
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**  I  have  knowQ  Mr.  Charles  Harcourt,  man 
and  boy ;  he  was  ever  a  kind^  generous,  noble- 
hearted  fellow ;  he  slept  at  the  Antelope  when 
his  father  died;  and  though  he  was  left  without 
a  shilling  in  the  wide  world  he  behaved  like  a 
king,  and  took  his  poor  sick  brother  along  with 
him  to  London/' 

(By  the  Court.)  **  Was  the  prisoner  at  your 
house  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ?" 

(Landlord.)  ''  He  was ;  he  came  in  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder;  the  same  gun  that  has 
been  proved  in  court;  called  for  a  sandwich 
and  some  double  XX ;  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gun  was  loaded  ;  Mr.  Harcourt  left  about  seven 
o'clock.*'  —  Here  the  witness  endeavoured  to 
close  his  evidence,  but  was  asked  if  any  other 
people  had  frequented  the  Antelope  on  that 
day. 

"  Yes,  many/'  said  the  publican. 

(By  the  Court.)  "  All  strangers  to  you  V 

(Landlord.)  **  Not  exactly ; — sea-faring  chaps 
that  came  backwards  and  forwards  with  fmit, 
poultry,  and  eggs  from  France." 
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(Counsel.)  ^And  other  things  besides?"— 
The  host  of  the  Antelope  coloured,  but  was  not 
compelled  to  answer. 

Cleveland  was  next  brought  forwari ;  be  was 
asked  the  usaal  questions,  to  wbich  he  refdied : 

"  The  prisom&r  is  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friend  ;  we  have  known  each  other  from  child>- 
hood ;  I  once  beheld  him  save  the  life  of  the 
deceased  at  the  peril  of  his  own."  He  was  here 
interrupted  by  the  court  and  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  detail  of  the  occurrences  of  the  event- 
ful day. 

"  Mr.  Harcourt  left  my  house  early.'* 

(By  the  Court)  **  Did  he  communicate  his 
plans  or  ideas  to  you  V* 

Cleveland  answered,  "No!" 

(By  the  Court.)  "  Were  you  informed  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Richardson  ?" 

(Cleveland.)  "No!" 

(By  the  Court.)  "  He  did  not  speak  about 
his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  share  of  his  father's 
property  ?" 

"  No !" 
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(By  the  Court)  ''  He  did  not  in  this  instance 
consult  you  with  his  usual  candour  ?" 

Cleveland  looked  mournful,  but  replied 
boldly,  *^  His  intentions  were  always  so  excel- 
lent«  that  I  never  questioned  them.'' 

(By  the  Court.)  ^*  Did  the  prisoner  take  that 
gun  with  him  on  leaving  Belmont  Lodge  on 
the  9th  of  October  183—  ?" 

(Cleveland.)  "  He  did." 

(By  the  Court)  '<  Is  that  the  same  gun  V 

(Cleveland.)  ''  It  is/'  A  sudden  faintness 
here  overcame  the  witness*,  and  he  was  removed. 
The  prosecution  had  closed,  and  I  was  called 
upon  for  my  defence* 


sm 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


There  ia  no  courage  bat  in  innooeneo. 
No  constancy,  but  in  an  honest  cause. 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  cam  bam. 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem. 

Lord  Byron,  Siege  of  Carimtk, 

The  touch  of  human  sjrmpathj. 
That  mournful  tenderness,  which  still 
In  grief  and  joy,  in  good  and  ill, 
Lingera  with  woman  thro'  life's  void* 
Saddened,  subdued,  but  not  destroyed. 

L*     t»a     MJ» 


"  My  Lord,  and  (Jentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

''  Sinking  under  the  heavy  accusation  of  mur- 
der, an  accusation  from  which  human  nature 
shrinks  with  instinctive  horror,  you  must  forgive 
the  hurried  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  I 
shall  seek  to  refute  so  foul  a  charge. 
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*'  The  language  of  innocence  is  seldom  inge- 
niou8»  and  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  excul- 
pate myself  from  this  fearful  imputation,  yet  I 
have  little  to  argue  in  contradiction  to  the  facts 
already  elicited  against  me. 

''The  Earl  of  Glenmore  has  indeed  wronged 
me,  as  this  fatal  letter  will  show,  the  band- 
writing  of  which  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  its 
receipt,  by  Augustus  Percival,  can  be  equally 
traced  by  the  post-mark.  I~am  anxious  to 
attract  your  attention,  my  Lord,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  to  the  letter  in  question:  its 
contents  must  shake  your  confidence  in  the 
witness  Richardson,  and  convince  the  world 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  which,  if  not 
equivalent  to  felony,  approaches  very  near  its 
limits.  This  letter  was  not  in  my  possession 
when  I  called  on  Richardson,  nor  was  I  ac- 
quainted with  its  existence;  but  I  had  been 
informed  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  my  father's  will. 

"  On  the  morning  of  9th  of  October  183—, 
I  left  Belmont   Lodge  with  the  intention  of 

o  6 
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sbooting.  I  will  not  detain  yon,  by  adverting 
to  an  inherent  taste  for  sditary  exercise,  or  ex- 
patiate on  the  motives  which  induced  me  to 
refrain  from  communicating  the  business  to  my 
dear  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Cleveland :  it  ought 
have  been  an  error  of  judgment,— surely  not  of 
intention. 

**  I  had  rambled  some  miles  in  the  direction 
of  Desmond  Hall :  need  I  say  that  it  was  a  spot 
linked  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  my  nature, 
and  that  I  avoided  the  vicinity  of  my  former 
home  by  entering  a  copse-wood  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  where  I  met  a  woman  called 
Mary  Smith,  whom  I  have  seen  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deceased » who  subsequently  dis- 
missed her.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dilate  on  the 
failings  or  vices  of  the  murdered  Glenmore: 
let  them  rest  with  him  in  the  grave !  peace  to 
his  ashes  !   I  harmed  him  not ! 

''  Mary  Smith  accosted  me,  and  delivered 
the  letter,  which  she  acknowledged  to  have 
abstracted  from  Augustus  Percival,  when  living 
with  him  in  London;  that  on  his  cruelly  wanton 
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desertion^  she  bad  kept  it  in  terrorem,  being 
anwilling  to  use  it  except  from  extreme  provo- 
catioD ;  and  latterly  failing  in  every  attempt  to 
extort  money  or  assistance,  and  the  Earl 
having  issued  a  warrant  for  her  apprehension^ 
she  sought  to  revenge  herself  by  informing  me 
of  the  existence  of  my  father's  will,  and  gave 
me  the  convincing  proof  contained  in  this  letter. 
The  stain  of  blood  was  accidental ;  it  was  ob- 
served by  me  on  re-folding  the  paper;  the 
woman  was  binding  her  hand,  which  appeared 
cut  with  the  briars,  and  that  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  circumstance  to  me  at  the  time. 

**  Fatigued  with  exercise,  I  entered  the  Ante- 
lope, and  called  for  refreshment  I  have  known 
the  landlord  from  boyhood, — he  was  once  in  ser-^ 
vice  at  the  hall, — my  guo  happened  to  be  loaded, 
— I  placed  it  carefully  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
During  the  few  minutes  I  was  seated,  a  stranger, 
evidently  disguised,  came  into  the  chamber,  and 
immediately  joined  a  party  of  men  who  were 
drinking  in  the  next  apartment  I  paid  my 
reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  departed  about  seven 
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o'clodi.  I  missed  my  gun.  On  appnoachii^ 
the  four  roads,  a  noise  there  issuing  from  be- 
hind the  hedge  occasioned  me  to  feel  some  slight 
alarm;  at  the  moment.  Lord  Glenmore  appeared 
riding  swiftly  towards  me ;  he  was  within  two 
yards  of  the  spot  on  which  I  stood.  I  recog- 
nized his  lordship  in  the  moonlight,  when  a 
shot,  fired  from  the  hedge,  struck  him  from  bis 
horse.  He  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I  raised  the 
body,  and  placed  it  on  the  bank ;  after  which, 
I  hastened  for  assistance,  ^nd  certainly  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  precipitation,  until  I 
came  to  a  stile  which  led  through  a  path  I 
remembered  often  to  have  traversed  when  a 
youth : — it  has  two  or  three  terminations :  oue 
is  a  short  cut,  saving  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
Antelope  stables;  the  other  conducts  by  an  in- 
tricate wood  to  the  smuggler's  cove. — My  foot 
struck  against  a  stone ;  I  fell,  and  sprained  my 
ancle ;  the  briars  had  entangled  themselves  with 
my  clothes,  and  my  hands  were  severely 
scratched  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  myself. 
The  witness  who  seized  me  at  the  time  has 
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detailed  the  circamstances  most  accorately^ 
except  that  he  allowed  his  personal  fears  and 
prejudices  to  paralyze  his  voice.  Had  I  known 
he  was  in  the  neigh bourhood,  my  steps  would 
naturally  have  been  arrested  by  the  assurance 
of  human  aid  being  at  hand. 

*'  As  to  my  unsatisfactory  answers,  I  appeal 
to  you,  my  lord, — to  any  gentleman  on  the  jury, 
what  would  your  feelings,  your  conduct  be 
under  similar  circumstances  ?  Horror  was  pre- 
eminent ! ! 

''  I  will  not  intrude  on  the  conrt  by  urging 
asseverations  of  innocence  which  I  again  reite- 
rate before  God  and  man.  I  repel  the  accusa- 
tion by  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  that  Divine  Legislator  at 
whose  high  tribunal  we  all  must  bend  in  con- 
trite humility.  The  laws  of  man  are  unfavour- 
able to  me.  He  alone  can  stretch  forth  the  arm 
of  salvation.   So  help  me  God  I  am  innocent ! !" 

A  murmur  of  disappointment  ran  through 
the  assembly  as  I  concluded.  Much  had  been 
expected ;  all  had  anticipated  a  most  brilliant 
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and  effeetiTe  defence*    The  voioe  of  tro^  ioH 
coldly  on  the  ear. 

I  had  elicited  no  new  facts,  and  had  not  even 
attempted  to  throw  a  different  light  on  the 
evidence  against  me»  which  remained  nnahakeD. 
Those  who  had  heard  of  my  literary  auccesi 
had  hoped  for  a  splendid  specimen  of  c^atorical 
talent  and  legal  acoteness.  Clereland  oast  a 
look  of  agonized  suspense,  and  roshed  from  the 
witness  box,  as  the  judge  commenced  summing 
up  the  evidence. 

He  requested  the  jury  would  discard  from 
their  minds  all  collateral  facts.  The  prisoner 
had  evidently  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  deceased,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  his  harbouring  sinister  feelings  calcn- 
lated  to  produce  serious  results.  The  accused 
left  Belmont  Lodge  early  on  the  day  of  the 
murder.  It  remained  with  the  jury  to  decide 
if  it  was  with  the  intention  of  watching  the 
motions  of  the  deceased,  as  the  testimony  of  the 
groom  seemed  to  imply.  He  had  lingered  at 
the  Antelope  until  dusk,  and  quitted  the  inn 
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jotl  as  Lord  Qlenmore  might  be  expectedi  to 
have  reached  the  cross  roads.  Every  testimony 
corroborated  the  fact  of  Haroourt's  being  on 
the  spot  when  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
was  discovered  concealed  in  an  unfrequented 
path.  When  searched*  a  letter  tinged  with 
Uood  was  found  in  his  bosom.  This  circum- 
stance was  peculiarly  suspicious.  The  letter 
contained  information  likely  to  benefit  the  pri- 
soner in  a  pecuniary  sense.  There  was  no 
evidence  beyond  his  own  assertion  to  prove 
that  this  letter  had  been  given  by  Mary  Smith. 
Mor  was  there  any  witness  produced  to  identify 
the  existence  of  the  person  so  named. 

<<  The  gun  which  had  been  found  in  the  ditch 
was  brought  forward,  and  sworn  to  by  all 
parties  as  property  belonging  to  the  accused 
individual.  The  charge  extracted  from  the 
wound  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  fatal 
^ot  had  been  fired  from  that  weapon ;  that  fact 
was  clearly  substantiated.  The  footrprints  tal- 
lied, and  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  was  com- 
pletely borne  out  as  to  the  prisoner's  being  on 


tke  spot  at  the  period  of  the  maider.  He  Ind 
net  etCD  atleiDpled  to  Bhow  an  mUL  The  tea- 
timony  of  Mr.  Clevdand,  though  t^mmtMc^ 
bom  that  Tory  ctrcmnstanee  was  leas  eal- 
cafaUed  to  clear  op  any  of  the  preeeding^  faate.- 
It  remained  with  the  jory  to  decide  tf 
CSiariea  Harcourt  had  fired  the  ahot  which: 
earned  the  death  of  Lord  Gienmore.  In  each  a. 
case  the  Tcrdict  wooid  involve  capital  pankh* 
ment.  There  were  no  eztennating  draim- 
stances  that  could  for  one  moment  aathorise 
a  more  leaient  conclusioOy  and  it  was  left  for 
the  jury  to  deliberate  if  any  part  of  the  evidence 
could  be  construed  into  an  acquittal.*' 

The  judge  ceased.  A  breathless,  awful  si- 
lence prevailed,  —  a  sort  of  convulsive  sob  of 
pent-up  emotion  burst  from  the  eager  crowd  as 
the  jury  rose  with  grave  countenances  to  retire. 

Mr.  Ashton  and  my  counsel  exchanged  looks 
that  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  My  doom 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  it  was  easily  per- 
ceived that  considerable  excitement  reigned 
amongst  the  members  of  the  bar. 
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At  this  critical  moment  a  slip  of  paper  was 
handed  from  below  to  the  leading  barrister. 
It  seemed  dirty  and  crushed,  evidently  written 
in  pencil,  but  I  recognized  the  writing  even  at  a 
distance*  Impending  danger  seems  to  gift  us 
with  additional  perception  :  the  senior  counsel 
prayed  the  court  for  permission  to  proceed  with 
the  examiuation  of  another  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  the  evidence  of  whom  was 
likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
constables  were  at  that  moment  engaged  bring- 
ing up  the  person  in  question,  who  would  cer- 
tainly appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

My  heart  nearly  ceased  to  palpitate  as  I 
leant  for  support  against  the  dock,  and  my 
aching  sight,  fatigued  with  exertion,  wandered 
in  anxious  expectancy  towards  the  witnesses 
door. 

The  crisis  was  at  hand ;  I  could  not  doubt  it 
on  beholding  Cleveland  in  the  crowd  below, 
making  his  way  through  the  dense  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  filled  the  arena.  His  expressive 
countenance  beamed  with  intelligent  animation. 
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He  raised  his  arm^  and  made  a  signal  not  t»be 
mistaken:  it  was  indeed  a  welcome  tc^en  of 
mercy  and  aalTation*  Considerable  agitatioa 
was  perceptiUe;  the  multitude  waving  back* 
wards  and  forwards  recoiled  one  on  anolh^. 
The  hydra-headed  mass  moYcd  with  one  impe- 
tus, and  divided^  while  a  fresh  mob  poured  in 
from  without,  as  a  body  of  constatdea  eseoitsd 
Mary  Smith  into  court ! 

She  was  placed  in  the  witness  box, — aspon* 
taneous  burst  of  joy  and  surprise   hailed  her 
appearance,  which  was  far  from  prepossessing. 
She  was  altered  beyond  belief:    every  restigt 
of  beauty  was  lost;   she  looked  wretchedly  thin 
and  care-worn;    her  eyes,  red  and  fiery,  cast 
bewildered    glances    on    surrounding   objects. 
Her  hectic  cheek,  no  longer  bright  with  excite- 
ment or  surreptitious  bloom,  was  sunk  and  hol- 
low, of  a  ghastly  paleness ;  and  her  loose  black 
hair,  once  remarkable  for  its  shining  silkiness, 
hung  in  rough  and  matted  locks  from  under  an 
old  straw  bonnet,  crushed  and  weather-stained. 
Her   long   meagre   arms    protruded  from    the 
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•canty  folds  of  a  grey  cloak;  the  threadbare 
texture  of  which  bespoke  a  tale  of  poverty 
and  privation*  Her  features  seemed  sharpened 
by  want  and  misery,  and  their  expression  was 
of  horrible  import. 

She  was  sworn,  and  deposed  that  she  was  a 
native  of  D^-^,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  her  age 
jtwentyHseven. — A  murmur  of  mingled  doubt  and 
astonishment  intercepted  her  voice:  indeed  the 
haggard  form  before  us  conveyed  an  idea  of 
protracted  suffering ; — all  roundness  and  fresh- 
ness,  all  the  charm  of  youth  had  fled ;  the  fierce 
contention  of  human  passion  had  scathed  her ; 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes  was  quenched  in  tears, 
which  were  shed  profusely  on  seeing  me. 

She  was  evidently  much  alarmed^and  spoke  with 
hurried  accents,  and  vehement  gesticulations. 

**  Release  Harcourt !"  she  exclaimed,  peremp- 
torily. *'  He  is  guiltless !"  Loud  and  repeated 
acclamations  interrupted  her.  Some  moments 
elapsed  ere  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  her 
protestations  was  quelled.  Had  it  continued, 
the  court  must  have  been  cleared. 
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''You  can  prove  nothing  agsinst  him!"  added 
the  woman  wildly.    *'  He  is  innocent !" 

**  When  did  yon  last  see  the  prisoner  ?"  in- 
quired  the  counseL 

''  On  the  day  of  the  murder,''  answered  she 

soUenly. 

''At  what  hour?"  continued  the  barrister. 

"  I  know  not:  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west, 
but  I  took  no  heed  of  time  •  • .  but  I  tell  yo«9 
Harcourt  is  falsely  accused, — that  is  enough*'* 

"  You  were  the  person  who  gave  the  prisoner 
that  letter?" 

"  I  was; — meaning  to  serve  him, — meaning  to 
fufil  an  act  of  justice;  and  that  fatal  letter  be- 
trayed him  even  unto  death." 

(By  the  Court.)  "  You  kept  that  document 
many  years  ?" 

"Too  long,  indeed;  but  it  is  in  his  possession 
now.  He  can  claim  his  own/'  replied  the 
woman,  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh. 

(Counsel.)  "  Where  did  you  meet  the  pri- 
soner on  the  9th  day  of  October,  183 — ?" 

"  In  a  wood  belonging  to  Mr.  Cleveland." 
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(Counsel.)  '•  Was  be  armed  ?" 

**  He  was, — ^but  that  gun  was  not  discharged 
by  his  hand/'  cried  she,  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

(Counsel.)  '*  That  is,  you  did  not  see  the 
shot  fired." 

"  Oh,  my  lord ! "  screamed  Mary  Smith, 
with  a  tone  of  terror  appealing  to  the  judge,  as 
it  were  for  credence,  **  let  not  Charles  Harcourt 
suffer  condemnation!  I  swear  before  God,-^ 
before  the  universe,  —  he  is  innocent ! ! " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  counsel  inquiring 
hov^  long  and  when  she  had  first  known  the 
accused* 

^'  You  ask  an  idle  question,"  returned  she ; 
^*  but  if  my  testimony  is  required  to  save 
Charles  Harcourt's  life,  I  am  ready  to  answer 
all, — to  detail  the  events  of  years  past,  to  rake 
up  the  embers  of  recollection.     I  first  saw 

Harcourt  at  D church,  near  Cambridge. 

He  was  then  a  student  at  the  university/' 

(Ck>nnseL)  ''  Was  it  at  the  time  he  bad  a 
duel  with  the  deceased? — perhaps  you  were 
the  cause  of  it  ? " 
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The  witness  faltered. — *^  Perhaps  I  was,  or 
was  not/'  replied  she ;  **  that  is  immatetiaL 
Mr.  Harcoart  was  deservedly  loved^  and  es- 
teemed by  all/' 

(Counsel.)  **  Was  that  the  origin  of  the 
enmity  which  appears  to  have  existed  between 
the  deceased  and  the  accused  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  woman ;  '^  that 
enmity  had  long  festered  in  the  cankered  bieM 
of  Augustus  Percival.  School  emulation ;  jea- 
lousy resulting  from  various  causes ;  the  circum- 
stances attending  Mr.  Harcourt's  birth,  were  t 
source  of  constant  taunting  insult  from  the 
more  fortunate  heir." 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  interrupted  the 
witness,  by  inquiring  if  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter.  A  flash  of  in- 
telligence brightened  her  countenance.  Ri- 
chardson sank  back  on  his  seat.  **  I  have 
told  Harcourt  the  particulars,"  returned  she. 
"  You  want  no  more  of  me." 

*'  Stay,  woman!"  obso^ed  the  judge  sternly. 
"  These  disjointed  sentences  are  not  sufficient 
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to  exculpate  the  prisoner :  did  you  meet  a  man 
disguised  with  green  spectacles  and  thick 
moustachiosp  on  the  9th  October,  183 — V 

*'  I  did/'  answered  Mary,  looking  confnsed. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  exchanged  glances 
most  significantly  with  the  witness^  which 
occurrence  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
court  They  were  asked  if  this  was  the  first 
time  of  their  seeing  each  other.  It  was  not, 
for  many  people  identified  Mary  Smith  as 
being  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Antelope, 
either  by  herself,  or  in  the  company  of  strange 
individuals.  Yet  her  ostensible  calling,  her 
home,  and  present  habitation  were  alike  un- 
known. 

'«  Do  you  want  to  know  my  home  V*  cried 
the  woman  wildly. — "  Do  you  want  to  pry 
into  the  haunts  of  wretchedness  I  have  fre- 
quented ?  or  do  you  wish  to  know  the  refuge  of 
guilty  penury^  seeking  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tion of  man.  I  avoided  the  sheltering  roof,  the 
Uazing  hearth,  the  hospitable  board ;  I  found 
soUtttde  in  the  green  lanes  and  woody  glens  by 
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day,  and  a  hay-rick  protected  my  weary  Ihnbt 
by  night.  I  had  nothing  to  sastaiu  my  bar^ 
densome  existence  beyond  the  scanty  morad  I 
either  begged  or  purloined  from  others.  Hunger 
and  thirst  were  my  companions,  and  lassitude 
contended  with  remorse.  I  have  wandered  ia 
the  neighbourhood  now  for  many  days.  I  have 
lingered  near  the  bloodnstained  spot.  I  haunted 
the  scene  where  revenge  triumphed  over  wealth, 
power,  and  oppression.  I  crossed  no  threshdd, 
I  entered  no  habitation,  I  craved  no  succour 

mankind   was  leagued  against   me.     I 

could  claim  no  protection  from  the  wide  arm 

of  the  law,  which  was  extended  to  crush  me  .  . . 

but  I  fear  it  not  ....  I  know  the  man  who 

released  Lord  Glenmore's  perjured  soul  from 

the  trammels  of  life."  . . .  Mary  laughed  like  a 

maniac  on  uttering  these  words, — a  thrill  ot 

horror  pervaded  the  assembly.  .  .  .*'  The  aim 

was  unerring,"  added  she  with  levity,  which 

filled  her  hearers  with  disgust.     **  He  is  safe 

now  beyond  judge  or  jury.    You  cannot  harm 

him.    Release  Harcourt,  I  say,  for  he  m  not  the 
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murderer.  Bat  if  je  remember  one  whom 
Augostus  robbed,  cormpted,  injured,  and  dis- 
honoured • .  •" 

'*  Woman/'  interrupted  the  judge,  "  this 
language  it  incomprehensible.  Your  evidence 
it  utelett  to  the  prisoner.  You  must  speak  in 
plainer  terms.  Was  the  man  in  green  sp^- 
tades  accessary  to  the  murder?" 

**  I  will  not  answer/'  retorted  the  woman ; 
''  but  I  tell  you  he  is  far  from  hence,  and  you 
cannot  touch  him." 

**  Yon  must  be  committed  as  an  accomplice,  or 
appear  as  King's  evidence,"  observed  the  judge. 
**  King's  evidence!  "  screamed  Mary,  hiding 
her  face  with  her  hands.  ''  King's  evidence 
against  him  I  Never;  lam  hit  accomplice; 
commit  me  if  you  will.  I  was  the  principal 
plotter  and  instigator — the  very  contriver  of 
Glenmore's  destruction.  I  urged  him  to  the 
deed.  I  roused  him  to  vengeance. — But  you 
have  not  liberated  Harcourt.  I  tell  you  that 
the  measure  of  crime  is  completed ;  add  not 
more  to  the  cup  of  bitterness ;  spare  the  guilt- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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less.  H«  who  fired  the.  fetal  shot  is  fitr  from 
hence :  no  warrant  can  fiiid  him ;  no  myrmidoa 
of  office  can  mdest  him.  The  salt  aea  roUa  its 
foaming  waves  betweoi  ua  « •  •  he  may  lie 
buried  in  the  deep  waters,  for  the  wind  has 
howled  and  the  raging  storm  has  pelted  around 
me;  in  the  darkness  of  night  I  fancied  I  h^eard  a 
death-shriek  issae  from  the  cavemed  depths  of 
the  ocean  • .  •  I  should  have  followed  him, 
shared  his  destiny,  and  participated  in  his  peril; 
but  he  forbade  me.  Danger  menaced  the  in- 
nocent !  Harcourt  was  implicated !  We  could 
not  see  him  perish  ..." 

She  was  here  interrupted  by  the  counsel, — 
'^  And  why  did  you  delay  giving  your  testimony 
or  appearing  in  his  favour?  " 

^'  I  feared  to  speak,  unwilling  to  expose 
others,  until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  en- 
sure their  safe  retreat.  This  day  I  was  lurking 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  collecting  floating 
reports  concerning  the  progress  of  the  trial;  and 
hearing  that  Harcourt*s  hfe  was  in  jeopardy,  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  show  myself*    Besides, 
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the  placards  ofiering  rewards  were  renewed;  the 
sam  promised  for  the  apprehension  of  Mary 
Smith  was  doubled  •  •  •  The  case  was  urgent .  • . 
I  wanted  no  recompense.  I  came  forward  vo- 
luntarily to  speak  the  truth . .  /' 

Before  she  closed  her  narrativey  tremendous 
shouts  and  deafening  clamours  resounded  from 
without.  The  awful  tumult  increased  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  sus- 

# 

pended*  An  immense  mob  was  rapidly  collect- 
ing outside,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  vocifer- 
ous acclamations.  Frequent  and  appalling  im- 
precations, mingled  with  cries  of  triumph*  mur- 
murs of  impatience,  and  all  the  terrific  uproar 
of  popular  commotion,  were  re-echoed  by  a 
thousand  voices.  '^  He  is  innocent — save  him!'' 
*" — '^  the  smuggler  is  taken  !"  was  rapidly  re- 
peated from  mouth  to  mouth,  by  the  assembled 
multitude.  Panic-struck,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
uttered  a  piercing  yell,  as  the  constables,  as- 
sisted by  main  force,  dragged  in  a  man  whose 
attire  was  similar  to  that  of  the  stranger  I  had 
met  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn  on  the  night  of  the 

p  2 
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murder.    A  fearful  group  completed  the  picture. 
Four  ruffians,  pinioued  two  and  two,  brought 
up  the  rear,  whose  desperate   resistance  was 
shown  in  their  fettered    limbs   and    bleeding 
wounds :  the  outrageous  populace,  that  with 
difficulty  was  prevented  from  forcing  an  entrance 
to  the  court-house,  had  torn  the  disguises  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  strangers.    The  pro- 
minent figure  of  one,  however,  absorbed  general 
attention:    he   was   bare-headed.    A   ghastly 
sabre-cut  on  his  forehead    proclaimed  that  a 
deadly  conflict  had  occurred.     One  eye  was 
concealed  by  a  bandage,  saturated  with  gore ; 
his  right  arm  was   nearly  dislocated   by   the 
twisted  rope  that  bound  it  behind  him  :   horror 
was  depicted  in  his  distorted  countenance ;  but 
in  the  blood-stained  wretch  who  appeared,  like 
Cain  before  us,  I  recognized — Lord  St.  Elme. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  time,  >t  lut,  seU  ill  thio^  eren ; 
And  if  we  do  bat  mUh  the  hour, 

Tbgre  osrsi  jet  ww  btuun  poirsr 
Which  could  STido,  if  unforgiTon, 
The  pktient  leerch,  the  rigil  kmg, 
Of  him  who  treuarea  up  >  wiong. 

LOBD  Bthov,  Mauppa. 

To  whtt  gaUk 
A  lingte  deviuioD  from  the  tiack 
or  honMD  datiM  l«edi ! 

LoKD  Btroh,  Sardmiapaliu. 

Hoorir  .  .  .  o'eit  dd  initMt  de  nipplice ; 
Mei*  .  .  .  Tim  1 1 1 

Fridikic  Sociie. 


Mr  instantaneous  and  honourable  acquittal  was 
the  immediate  result  of  Lord  St.  Elme's  cap- 
ture. A  long  and  painfully  interesting  trial  en 
sued,  which  called  forth   feelings  of  inteoK 
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adtrety.  I  watched  its  progrem,  with  great 
sUsiduityi  and  in  the  eoarae  of  a  oompKoated 
and  soul-harrowing  investigatiOQ,  the  fotlowuig 
important  circumstances  were  elicited  (ro& 
Mary  Smith  and  her  unfortunate  accomplice. 

When  living  under  the  protection  of  Augus* 
tus  Percivaly  the  former  had  in  some  degree 
been  initiated  in  his  secret  sentiments  and 
opinions.  During  moments  of  unguarded  con- 
fidence on  his  part,  she  had  collected  sufficient 
information,  with  respect  to  his  gambling  trans- 
actions, and  vile  conduct  towards  St.  Elme,  to 
feel  convinced  that  the  viscount,  was  alike  bis 
dupe  and  his  victim.  She  also  discovered  his 
persecuting  enmity  towards  myself,  which  created 
a  strong  interest  in  her  mind,  blended  with 
considerable  curiosity,  and  rendered  me  an  ob- 
ject of  conjectural  importance  in  her  estimation. 
At  the  period  of  my  father's  last,  fatal  illness, 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Richardson 
and  the  lawful  heir,  became  frequent  and  vdu- 
minous:  this  excited  latent  suspicion ;  and  from 
some  imprudent  expressions,  which  Augustus 
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had  Ofltd  in  her  preaenoe,  she  drew  a  conduaion 
which  waa.  un&vourable  to  them  both.  With 
that  ouBoiiig  and  artfiil  dexterity  ao  uaual 
amongat  the  degiaded  claaa  of  femalea  to  which 
aha  belonged,  Mary  aeon  acquired  conviction  of 
the  fact  hitherto  conjectured;  ahe  watched  a 
propitioua  opportunity,  and  aeized  the  letter 
which  criminated  Richardson ;  for  Augustus, 
in  the  hurry  of  starting  for  Desmond  Hall,  had 
unguardedly  mislaid  the  paper,  which  ahe  had 
secured,  and  concealed  so  efiectually,  that  he 
concluded  he  had  deatroyed  every  exiating 
proof  of  his  delinquency,  by  consigning  the 
contents  of  hia  writing  desk  to  the  flames. 

On  taking  poasesaion  aa  heir,  Auguatus 
revelled  in  the  gloriea  of  a  newly  acquired  title. 
Luxuriating  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Glenmore 
property,  and  ita  attendant  advantagea,  he  felt 
reluctant  to  limit  the  noble  aphere  of  sensual 
gratification  open  to  him.  Satiated  vrith  Mary, 
he  panted  for  change ;  hia  victim  had  ceased  to 
pleaae  or  amuse,  and  on  his  returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  joyfully  seized  the  first  plausible  excuse 
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to  cMt  her  off,  wilk  tht  ImitkMi  levity  dTm 
practised  libertine.  She  left  hiin  wMioiit  re- 
grety  the  creetnie  he  had  made  her* 

F(x  awhile  she  loitered  about  London,  spend- 
ing the  remnant  of  her  iD-ac^nired  pelf,  and 
seeking  those  excitements  to  which  her  iittated 
mind  was  now  accustomed.  This  continoed  a 
few  weeksy  antil  the  approaches  of  porerty,  and 
a  lingering  spark  of  feminine  virtne,  induced 
her  to  wander  back  to  her  native  village.  A 
tale  of  death  greeted  her  arrival ;  her  ingrati- 
tude, her  misconduct,  was  a  rich  theme  for 
rustic  animadversion.  The  stubborn  facts  of  her 
guilt,  and  its  consequences,  were  related  in 
stern  simplicity.  No  consolation,  no  palliation 
was  offered.  She  found  the  path  of  virtue 
closed  by  self-abasement ;  the  home  she  sought 
was  no  longer  open  to  receive  the  frail  and 
fallen  Mary; — she  was  sent  forth  with  harsh 
and  cutting  ignominy.  Poor  and  friendless, 
without  character,  and  without  support,  she 
could  find  no  means  of  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood.   The  career  of  vice  is*  also  that  of  idle- 
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Mss  and  luxury :  thoie  who  onoe  hare  partaken 
the  wagoa  of  tin,  and  the  Ia?ifth  profusion  of 
profligacy,  are  no  longer  capable  of  discharging 
the  active  dutiefl»  and  of  exercising  the  virtnous 
energy  required  from  industrious  poverty. 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  pinching  distress 
which  menaced  her,  she  applied  to  Glenmore 
for  assistance :  it  was  denied.    She  implored, — 
she  exhorted, — her  child  was  dying ;  he  refused 
her.    She  had  sued   in  vain  on  her  bended 
knees,  and  bethinking  herself  of  the  valuable 
secret  of  which  she  had  so  artfully  possessed 
herself,  without  informing  him  of  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge,  she  held  out  threats  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  a  small  remittance,  which  was 
reluctantly  forwarded  by  Augustus,  accompa- 
nied by  a  careful  but  deprecatory  letter,  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  farther  attempts  on 
her  part.    The  earl  was  ignorant  of  the  docu- 
ment she  held.    The  sum  he  had  allowed  her 
was  sufficient  to  bury  the  infant,  which  had 
expired  in  her  arms. 

She  again  sought  solace  and  oblivion  jn  the 
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sp^ies  of  de)iauchecy«  She  became  a  noton- 
oas  character  on  the  town.  It  waa  in  some:  de- 
graded haunt  of  y  ioflt^-^auch  aa  are  only  too  often 
frequented  by  dissipated  men  of  fashion, — that 
she  met  Lord  St,  Elme.  She  still  prasenred 
enough  of  her  former  beauty  to  excite  hia  de- 
praved taste.  She  shared  in  his  licentiousness, 
and  encouraged  his  increasing  dereliction  from 
Anastasia.  Her  influence  increased  to^uch  a 
degree  over  his  weak  and  ill-directed  passions, 
that  it  was  only  equalled  by  the  infatuation  of 
gambling  and  of  inebriety.  His  aflfairs  became 
daily  more  and  more  involved;  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  foigery  of  a  bill  of  exchange  pur- 
porting to  be  payable  by  Lord  Glenmorei  and 
was  compelled  to  abscond  in  consequence  of 
the  personal  danger  he  apprehended  from  legal 
prosecution. 

St.  Elme  went  to  Paris;  thither  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  wretched  Smith,  who  clung 
to  the  wreck  of  his  drifting  fortunes.  When  I 
saw  them  in  the  French  metropolis,  they  were 


Kring  on  the  joint  produce  of  lottery  ticketSi  and 
the  gamingtable,  nmtQally  exciting  each  other 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  stimulantSi  and  the 
ptactice  of  every  species  of  speculatife  fraud 
and  yiciotts  excess.  United  as  they  were  by 
iniquity,  there  were  yet  moments  when  the 
viscount's  better  nature  appeared  to  predomi* 
nate,  and  a  latent  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling 
lingered  in  his  breast.  Polluted  as  he  was 
with  guilty  indulgence,  St.  Elme  was  yet  alive 
to  a  sense  of  degradation ;  and  the  miserable 
pair  would,  on  these  occasions,  taunt  each  other 
with  the  wretchedness  they  were  heaping  on 
themselves. 

The  report  of  Anastasia's  elopement  roused 
the  faithless  husband  to  manly  resentment,  and 
an  acote  perception  of  injury.  Mary  was  rather 
calculated  to  foster  than  repress  the  natural  in* 
dignation  excited  by  Glenmore's  treachery,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  feeding  his  hatred 
with  additional  causes,  awakening  his  sensibi* 
lities  to  the  purposes  of  revenge. 

About  the  time  I  left  Paris,  a  constant  run  of 
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iU4a<^k  broQgfat  8t.  Eime's  finiAMB  to.  tbt 
lowest  ebb.  Ruia,  b^ggtiy,  imfviaomiieot  stared 
hiai  in  the  face ;  he  was  redooed  to  a  state  of 
desperatioa*  Creditors  would  not  rdax  one 
item  of  thar  demands,  and  Mary  would  not 
relinquish  the  smallest  portion  of  her  female 
privileges.  Almost  placed  between  the  alter- 
natives of  a  jail  or  the  high  road|  St.  Elme  was 
induced  by  her  to  league  himself  with  a  set  of 
ruffians,  who,  with  consideraUe  dexterity,  car- 
ried on  the  contraband  trade  with  England, 
France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  the  Rheinal  pro- 
vinces, to  an  amazing  extent.  His  lordship, 
under  an  assumed  name,  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  useful  agent,  speaking,  as  he  did,  several 
languages  fluently,  and  possessing  a  reckless 
courage,  with  that  total  disregard  of  danger  so 
essential  to  success  in  hazardous  enterprises, 
and  so  likely  to  be  promoted  and  supported  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  speculations  which  had  already  proved 
favourable  were  carried  on  with  vigorous  intre- 
pidity.   A  communication  which  had  been  pre- 
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vioosly  established,  was  extended  along  the 
south-western  coast  of  England.    Several  pob* 
licans  became  receiving  agents  for  these  daring 
adventurers;    through    their    instrumentality 
many  valuable  cargoes  of  silks,  blonds,  jew*' 
ellery,  wines,  and  liqueurs  were  safely  landed, 
and  speedily  disposed  of.     On  these  occasions 
Mary  Smith  became  an  active  and  intelligent 
emissary.     She  had  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  landlord  of  the  Antelope,  where  she 
succeeded  in  forming  a  point  of  rendezvous, 
and  a  general   emporium.     The  unfortunate 
publican  had  thus  completely  involved  him- 
self with  these  desperadoes,  beyond  the  power 
of  retreat. 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  St.  Elme  again 
ventured  on  English  ground.  Favoured  by 
disguise,  and  tempted  by  circumstances,  he 
visited  London.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
(allured  by  his  ruling  passion,)  in  the  intervals 
of  cruizing  he  presumed  to  appear  at  New- 
market, where  he  fortunately  escaped  recogni- 
tion; but  Augustus  was  on  the  race-course. 
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St.  Elme,  galled  at  bis  loathed  aspect,  and 
yielding  to  his  impetuosity,  discovered  himself 
to  the  early  whom  he  challenged.  A  reply  of 
cutting  irony,  and  cruel  contempt,  was  the 
result :  '^  Do  you  wish  I  should  consign  you 
to  the  police?'*  observed  61enmore»  with  a 
sneer;  **  and  prosecute  you  for  forgery  to 
boot.'' 

The  dishonoured  husband  fled  from  the  spot, 
with  the  deep  fixed  purpose  of  revenge,  which 
deadly  sentiment  was  warmly  cherished,  and 
eventually  matured  by  the  combinations  of  the 
woman,  Smith,  who  had  recommenced  her  im- 
portunities for  pecuniary  aid,  which  Augustus 
refused.  She  again  renewed  her  applications, 
supported  by  threats  of  producing  Richardson's 
letter,  denouncing  fearful  imprecations,  to 
which  the  earl  merely  replied  by  issuing  a 
warrant  for  her  committal  under  the  vagrant 
act. 

Mary,  exasperated  by  this  retaliation,  worked 
on  the  feeUngs  (already  sufficiently  lacerated) 
of  her  wretched  companion.    The  deed  of  blood 
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was  planned  between  them,  and  agreed  upon  ; 
its  horrible  completion  was  deferred  only  until 
a  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

Mary  assiduously  collected  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  earl's  movements;  she 
had  heard  the  conversation  at  the  blacksmith's, 
which  announced  his  intended  destination  on 
the  following  day.  She  lurked  in  the  demesne 
on  the  fatal  morning  until  she  ascertained  the 
hour  of  his  expected  return  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son's. St.  Elme  had  apparently  displayed  con- 
siderable irresolution,  and  wandered  about  with 
his  characteristic  weakness,  until  Mary  urged 
and  taunted  him  to  the  work  of  vengeance.  He 
hurried  to  the  inn,  from  whence  he  intended  to 
obtain  fire*-arms  under  some  pretext;  and  on 
entering  the  apartment  where  I  was  seated,  he 
retreated  from  the  presence  of  a  stranger  with- 
out recognising  me.  Through  the  increasing 
gloom  of  evening,  he  had  detected  the  shining 
tube  of  my  gun,  as  a  transient  beam  from 
the  rising  moon  had  betrayed  it :  be  took 
advantage  of  my  heedlessness  to  secure  the 
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weapon  during  my  abeence  at  tbe  hmr,  and 
skulking  through  the  back  door«  followed  the 
narrow  path  which  branched  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  smuggler's  cove^  and  led  by  a  less  in- 
tricate communication  to  the  foor  roads,  which 
Glen  more  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  pass 
in  his  way  home. 

Screened  from  observation  by  the  high  fence, 
the  canine  sagacity  of  Ranger  had  nearly  de* 
tected  him,  whilst  he  remained  in  the  fearful 
contemplation  of  the  desperate  act,  which 
would  annihilate  his  enemy.  He  waited  tbe 
critical  moment  in  breathless  expectancy,  in- 
clining his  head  towards  the  earth  in  order  to 
catch  the  resounding  echoes  which  reverberated 
with  the  tramp  of  Glenmore*s  horse,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  fatal  spot.  The  aim  was  unerring, 
—  and  the  murderer  escaped  to  the  smuggler's 
cove,  where  Mary  waited  the  result ;  and  seiz- 
ing the  gun,  which  she  feared  would  naturally 
lead  to  detection,  concealed  it  herself  in  the 
ditch. 

Deeply  interested   in   the  affair,   she  hung 
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about  the  neighboarhood  of  the  Antelope,  and 
discovering  that  I  was  arrested  in  consequence 
of  suspicion  being  attached  to  me,  a  lingering 
feeling  of  generosity  induced  her  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  trial.  St. 
Elme  embarked  for  France  that  same  night, 
and  promised  to  send  some  of  his  lawless  asso- 
ciates to  bring  her  off  in  safety,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances would  permit. 

The  smuggling  vessel  put  to  sea  at  midnight ; 
the  wind  rose  and  became  contrary ;  the  little 
sloop  was  buffetted  about  by  adverse  weather, 
and  sought  shelter  with  secure  anchorage,  near 
the  Devonshire  coast.  This  occasioned  con- 
siderable and  very  dangerous  delay.  When  the 
weather  cleared,  and  the  smugglers  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  open  channel,  they  were  tracked 
by  the  revenue  officers,  who  had  obtained  cor- 
rect information  as  to  their  tactics,  and  chased 
them  with  successful  vigilance,  bearing  down 
on  the  contraband  sloop,  with  a  tremendous 
broad  side.  The  combat  was  sustained  with 
obstinate  intrepidity  on  both  sides:  the  viscount 
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headed  his  raflkn  oomptnioiis  wilh  deckkm  and 
eoaragey  makings  a  desperate  reaiataiiee,  which 
might  have  been  deemed  glorious,  in  a  diffuent 
eause.  He  was  captured,  and  broQght  by  the 
naval  officers  who  commanded  the  cutter  to 
Exeter.  Some  delay  had  oocmred  in  landing 
the  prisoners,  which  prevented  the  nnfortonate 
St.  Elme  from  being  brought  forward  until  the 
trial  was  nearly  concluded. 

He  displayed  more  fortitude  than  we  oould 
possibly  expect.  As  the  peril  and  anguish  of 
his  position  increased,  his  mind  became  more 
composed,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  with  a 
dignity  and  self-possession  the  more  surprising 
as  it  was  not  habitual.  He  pleaded  guilty  in 
a  firm  voice,  and  never  made  a  single  effort  to 
shield  himself  or  save  a  life  that  waa  now 
worthless.  He  completely  exonerated  his 
wretched  companions  from  all  participation  in 
jlhe  murder,  and  throughout  the  whole  investi- 
gation endeavoured  to  redeem  some  small  por- 
tion of  his  past  crimes,  by  a  degree  of  gene- 
rosity, and  moral  energy  which  gave  us  the 
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additional  pang  of  knowing  that  however  de- 
graded Loid  St«  Elme  might  be,  through  the 
indolgenoe  of  his  vile  passions  and  evil  propen- 
sities^  yet  that  he  was  ndt  thoroughly  debased  or 
naturally  perverted :  that  want  of  early  example^ 
and  religious  education  were  the  principal 
caoses  of  his  ruin,  which  was  easily  completed 
when  the  allurements  of  dissipation  added  their 
seductive  influence  over  a  mind  unsupported  by 
fixed  determination,  and  integrity  of  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours,  his  wounds, 
which  were  very  severe,  and  had  been  neg<^ 
lected,  assumed  an  angry  appearance,  which 
created  alarm; — they  rapidly  inflamed,  the  patient 
became  feverish,  and  danger  was  apprehended. 

I  visited  the  unfortunate  viscount  in  prison. 
Our  meeting  was  truly  distressing  ...  it  cannot 
be  described.  From  his  own  lips  I  received 
the  (rightful  details  of  his  errors,  and  a  miser- 
able narration  of  the  leading  events  which  had 
successively  marked  the  progress  of  his  guilty 
career  . . .  .it  was  a  tale  of  startling  interest 
I  witnessed  the  agony  of  his  dying  hour.    The 
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beoevolent  chaplala  admioistered  the  oonaola- 
tions  of  his  aacred  calliDg,  and  produced  a 
viaible  effect  on  the  mind  of  my  brother-iii-lav, 
who  lived  loDg  enough  to  evince  the  moat  ain- 
cere  and  touching  repentance.  His  wounds  mor- 
tified. Thus  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  the  law 
recorded  against  him,  and  we  were  spared  the 
anguish  of  a  tnore  awful  catastrophe.  He  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Beverley,  in  the 
presence  of  Cleveland  and  myself,  whose  for- 
giveness he  craved  in  the  name  of  that  mercy, 
to  whom  we  all  must  apply  in  the  hour  of 
darkness.  May  his  sufferings  and  sins  be 
alike  concluded ! 

Mary  Smith  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life,  but  I  learnt  since,  that  she  was  amongst 
the  convicts  who  perished  at  sea  during  the 
dreadful  gales  which  prevailed  last  year.  My 
liberation,  attended  as  it  was  with  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  was  not 
hailed  with  the  expression  of  any  feeling  be- 
yond a  grateful  sense  of  thankfulness  to  a 
merciful  and  intervening  Providence,  to  whom  I 
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owed  my  personal  presenration,  but  even  these 
sentiments  were  mingled  with  the  bitter  an- 
guish of  lasting  regret ; — my  safety  and  honour 
were  purchased  with  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
once  been  my  companion,  and  the  husband  of 
my  sister. 

His  fate  was  calculated  to  impress  me  with 
a  powerful  and  striking  lesson.  • .  .  Weeks, 
months  elapsed,  ere  I  could  obliterate  the 
painful  recollections  with  which  I  was  con- 
stantly pursued,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twelve  months  that  I  have  entirely  recovered 
my  serenity. 

The  unwearied  attentions  of  Cleveland,  and 
his  charming  family,  with  the  devoted  attach- 
ment and  endearing  caresses  of  my  own 
beloved  Emily  were  scarcely  suflScient  to  soothe 
the  agitation  of  my  mind. 

My  father's  will  was  found  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  soon  after  disposed  of  his  villa,  and 
sailed  for  America.  I  did  not  even  threaten  to 
prosecute  him,  for  a  more  timid,  crouching, 
fawning  sycophant,  I  seldom  met  with.    He 
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now  enjoys  a  respecUbie  nnd  extensive  ptacfee 
in  the  United  States. 

The  testamentarjr  doenment  so  lonf^  sitp- 
piessed,  was  legally  proved  at  Doctors*  Com- 
mons, and  administered  by  die  exeenton  of 
my  deceased  parent  The  sum  of  60,000/.  wss 
dnly  paid  to  me  by  the  trustees  of  Emily, 
Countess  of  Glenmore,  present  possessor  of  the 
property,  and  settled  on  the  younger  children 
proceeding  from  the  marriage  solemnized  be- 
tween herself  and  the  legatee. 

There  yet  remained  an  important  duty  for  us 
to  discharge  towards  the  unhappy  Lady  St 
Elme,  who  now  had  a  stronger  claim  upon  our 
pity  than  ever  .  •  •  the  once  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  fascinating  Anastasia  was  be- 
come ...  a  harmless  idiot  • .  .  her  case  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  skill . .  .  The  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  murder,  conveyed  incautiously, 
had  completely  overthrown  the  sad  remnant  of 
tottering  reason  ...  at  least  she  was  spared  the 
consciousness  of  passing  events,  and  the  horror 
of  knowing  the  dreadful  particulan  which  had 
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implicated  hei  brother,  and  crushed  the  guilty 
husband  of  her  youth.  My  excellent  Emily 
has  ministered  and  inspected  her  comforts  with 
exemplary  kindness,  visiting  her  frequently, 
and  watching  her  vacant  countenance  with  un 
paralleled  patience,  in  the  remote  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  faint  indication  of  returning  in- 
tellect. 

But  Anastasia  is  quite  lost  to  every  thing 
except  her  harp,  from  which  she  still  extracts 
tones  of  surpassing  sweetness,  and  sings  dis* 
jointed  fragments  of  her  favourite  airs,  until  the 
hearts  of  all  around  are  breaking.  I  seldom 
venture  to  see  her ;  the  spectacle  is  too  harrow- 
ing. On  the  anniversary  of  my  mother's  death, 
I  always  pass  some  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
presence  of  my  sister,  but  except  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  do  not  like  to  witness  the  total  wreck  of 
her  who  once  shone  forth  in  all  the  glorious 
pride  of  mental  and  bodily  perfection.  But 
Emily  is  indefatigable,  and  never  appears  so 
truly  lovely,  as  when  contributing  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  her  melancholy  charge. 
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We  always  inhabit  Deamond  Hall,— my 
father's  old  faithful  butler  still  attends  as.  The 
landlord  of  the  Antelope  was  sadly  implicated 
in  the  smuggling  transaction,  but  Cleveiand 
and  myself  used  our  united  efforts  to  get  him 
cleared  from  the  imputation  resting  on  his 
character.  Thanks  to  our  influence,  he  is  now 
quietly  re-established  in  the  tap  of  the  Ante- 
lope, dispensing  his  excellent,  and  truly  British 
home-brewed,  without  deteriorating  from  the 
revenue  or  encouraging  any  foreign  connec- 
tions. 

The  Countess  of  Glenmore  and  myself  are 
generally  respected  by  our  tenantry,  and  are 
considered  popular  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Clevelands,  whose  family  is  apparently  on  the 
increase,  form  almost  an  integral  part  of  our 
own  circle. 

My  friends  have  lately  been  urging  me  to 
offer  myself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  one  ot 
the  divisions  of  the  county  in  Parliament ;  but 
my  deliberate  judgment  forbids  me  to  indulge 
the  vanity  of  senatorial  honours,  which  would 
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necessarily  detach  me  from  dispensing  the 
powers  with  which  I  am  endowed,  in  works 
of  useful  emplo3nnent  of  charity  and  of  benevo- 
lence on  my  own  estate.  This  duty  is  the  more 
incumbent  upon  me,  as  the  manifold  blessings 
I  enjoy  have  just  been  crowned  by  the  birth  of 
my  son,  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Esdale. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  ill-timed 
to  remind  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  wade 
through  the  eventful  history  of  my  life,  that 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  right  path  is 
sure  to  produce  a  proportionable  degree  of 
misery.    That  virtue  and  morality  are  the  only 
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foundations  to  real  happiness ;  and  that  there 
is  a  guiding  Providence,  which  instinctively 
directs  the  righteous  mind,  and  leads,  by  in- 
scrutable dispensations,  to  Retributive  Justice. 
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I  HAD  closed  the  Tolomes,  which  occupied 
the  rainy'  days  and  soUtary  evenings  of  the  last 
three  months,  with  that  pleasing  sense  of  self- 
satisfaction  which  ever  attends  the  conviction 
of  having  completed  the  object  in  view  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  :  I  was  about  to  send  forth 
my  MS.  for  the  amusement  of  the  reading 
portion  of  society,  without  preface,  comment, 
or  apology,  for  the  intrusion ; — but  I  am  told 
that  my  task  could  not,  with  propriety,  end  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  book ;  that  an  addition 
is  absolutely  necessary,  which  must  assume  the 
form  of  a  deprecating  address. 

I  feel  the  more  especially  induced  to  indulge 
a  few  observations,  as,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
I  find  through  a  paragraph  in  the  ^'  Morning 
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Herald"  of  April  24tb,  1834,  that  a  man  named 
William  Nailor  was  executed  at  Chestery  con- 
victed of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, by  shooting  at  him  from  behind  a  wall. 
The  evidence  was  strictly  circumstantial,  and 
hinged  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  the  foot-prints  on 
the  spot  from  whence  the  shot  was  fired,  being 
identified  as  corresponding  with  the  shoes  of 
the  accused  person,  which  bore  an  unequal 
number  of  naik.  —  William  Nailor  was  con- 
demned, and  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
protesting  his  innocence,  with  unafiected  fer- 
vour, until  the  fatal  hour  that  terminated  an 
existence,  sacrificed  to  the  sanguinary  reckless- 
ness of  a  penal  code,  which  yet  triumphs  in  its 
savage  uncertainty,  over  the  surrounding  ap- 
proaches of  civilized  refinement. 

One  word  of  self  ere  we  part  • . .  Gentle 
reader,  the  history  of  Harcourt ...  is  a  fiction. . . 
I  had  almost  resolved  on  keeping  my  own  se- 
cret ;  but  I  am  of  a  communicative  nature,  as 
you,  perhaps,  may  find  hereafter. . .  ^'  The 
Bar-Sin  iSTBR,"  . . .  dear  reader, ...  is  written 
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by  a  Lady,  her  first  essay  in  the  arena  of 
literature ; ...  it  depends  on  you  if  it  be  the 
last  In  the  pages  you  have  just  perused,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  danger,  the 
misery,  the  remorse,  ever  attendant  on  vicious 
excess;  and  to  show,  that  the  lawless  indul- 
gence of  illicit  passions  ever  bears  its  own 
punishment,  and  consequent  degradation.  Many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  drawn  from  "  heal 
LIFE,"  —  many  of  the  chapters  are  mere 
transcripts  of  events  now  passing  in  the  bosoms 
of  families, — ^many  of  the  trifling  sketches  which 
I  have  attempted  were  taken  from  the  different 
objects  that,  at  various  periods,  have  unfolded 
themselves  to  my  observation. 

In  offering  the  fruits  of  my  leisure  hours  to 
the  public,  from  whom  I  have  all  to  hope,  and 
all  to  fear,  I  feel  it  difficult  to  propitiate  and 
interest  this  powerful  and  enlightened  body, 
whose  attention  is  now,  as  it  generally  is,  en- 
grossed by  so  many  woHls  of  transcendent  merit, 
that  it  appears  almost  presumptuous  in  ''  Har- 
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court"  to  expect  a  falling  leaf  from  the  crown 
of  popular  favour. 

Yet  such  as  they  ar^,  these  volumes  have  not 
been  written  carelessly ;  and  the  cause  of  virtue, 
morality,  and  religion  has  been  the  constant 
standard  under  which  the  authoress  has  ven- 
tured to  lash  at  fashionable  vices. 

Should  the  pages  now  submitted  to  the  or- 
deal of  publication  meet  with  an  indulgent 
reception,  I  shall  again  have  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  the  kind  patrons  of  literary 
exertion,  if  •  • .  but  I  will  not  anticipate  the 
mortifying  possibility  of  a  failure,  which  would 
at  once  impose  eternal  silence  on  the  Author. 
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